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NOT:CE   TO   QUIT. 


CHAPTER,  I. 


HOURS   OF   IDLENESS. 


Should  the  reader  wish  to  understand  how 
Miss  Drew  was  mysteriously  impeded  in 
her  appeal  to  the  public  on  law  reform,  I 
can  give  but  a  brief  answer  in  these  pages. 
There  came  to  her,  on  the  day  preceding 
her  display,  a  succession  of  anonymous 
letters  containing  threatening  notes.  The 
first  purported  to  be  from  the  criers,  proc- 
tors, bailiffs,  turnkeys,  of  the  town  of  Man- 
chester. The  second  from  the  worshipful 
body   of  solicitors;  the   third  represented 
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the  honourable  profession  of  the  bar  of 
England ;  the  fourth,  a  large  letter  on  Her 
Majesty's  Service,  immediate,  from  the 
Eight  Honourable  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
the  twelve  judges  sitting  in  banco*  This 
extinguished  Miss  Drew's  eloquence.  That 
night  she  dreamt  of  a  furious  wigged  host 
let  loose  upon  her, — judges  as  huge  as  hippo- 
potami trampling  her  down;  spiteful  yellow 
counsel  punching,  poking,  and  jabbering 
flash ;  a  ruffian  swarm  of  turnkeys  and 
bailiffs  in  the  distance  howling  and  tossing 
their  keys,  till  she  was  delivered  to  them 
to  be  tortured. 

It  may  be  right  to  append  to  this,  short 
statement  of  Mr.  Brom's  practical  joke  that 
Ellen  Tern  was  by  no  means  aware  of  its 
extent. 

Mr.  Brom  called  in  a  few  days  at  the 
Lodge,  and  sat  some  time  with  Miss  Wright, 
to  whom  he  brought  books.  She  welcomed 
him  with  great  vivacity,  but  this  time  was 
almost  silent  about  her  friend. 

Then  down  came  Ellen  herself,  with  a 
faint  smile  meant  for  a  grateful  welcome ; 
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her  flattering  awe  towards  him  all  returned, 
and  her  latent  kindliness  renewed ;  his 
manner  to  her  was  calm  and  gentle,  and  he 
charmed  away  her  shyness  step  by  step. 
Miss  Wright  whispered  to  her  that  she 
heard  her  aunt  call,  and  that  she  would  be 
back  in  a  few  minutes,  and  heedless  of 
Ellen's  slight  gestures,  which  begged  her 
not  to  go,  she  left  them  alone. 

Mr.  Brom  spoke  passingly  to  her  of  a 
long  unfortunate  coldness  which  had  lain 
between  him  and  Surgeon  Heath  this  many 
years.     This  fixed  her  interest  in  a  second. 

"  James  Heath  and  I  were  once  com- 
rades.    You  know  that?" 

"  I've  often  heard  him  say  so.  He  was 
very  sorry  for  the  change." 

"  Not  more  than  I.  Not  more  than  I, 
Miss  Tern;  but  a  man  regrets  these  sorts 
of  estrangements,  and  still  regrets  them, 
but  somehow  makes  no  effort  to  repair 
them." 

"But  he  made  an  effort,"  she  said, 
hastily,  and  with  a  shade  of  reproach. 
"  He  made  you  a  great  advance,  and  called 
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on  you  twice;  he  regretted  the  estrange- 
ment so  much." 

"  Was  that  visit  an  effort  ?  Yes ;  I  can 
fancy  it;  poor  Jemmy,  he  was  hot  and 
abrupt,  I  remember." 

"  Did  you,"  she  hesitated,  "  did  you  re- 
pel him,  Mr.  Brom  ?  " 

"  Repel  him !  surely  not,"  said  Mr.  Brom, 
slightly  embarrassed.  "  I  really  believe 
neither  of  us  admitted  the  existence  of  a 
grudge.  I  declare  if  you  asked  me  I  could 
scarcely  define  it." 

"  Jamie  and  I  have  often  talked  it  over," 
said  Ellen,  simply. 

Mr.  Brom  was  secretly  pleased  and  in- 
terested by  this  unwitting  admission  ;  his 
ear  caught  the  reproachful  tone,  and  he 
entered  upon  a  half  serious  exculpation. 

"  I  see,"  said  he,  "  you  lay  all  the  fault 
upon  me,  and  I  cannot  blame  you ;  but  you 
ought  to  hear  both  sides.  Jamie  is  proud, 
you  know,  and  a  little  morbid,  may  be,  in 
his  constructions.  I'm  sure  you've  noticed 
this.  There  are  such  obvious  grounds  of 
explanation   for   a   cooling  intimacy:   our 
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callings  branched  away,  in  the  first  place, 
from  one  another,  our  tastes  are  different, 
and  there  is  a  little  opposition  of  nature 
perhaps." 

"Is  that  all,  Mr.  Brom?  You'll  not 
offend  me,"  she  murmured. 

"  I  confess,  then,"  said  Mr.  Brom,  con- 
fidentially, "  some  little  circumstances  quite 
open  to  explanation  have  lowered  him  in 
my  estimation.  Now,  you  know  him,  and 
I  will  ask  you  frankly  what  is  your  opinion 
of  his  honourable  feeling  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  him.  You  may  trust  him, 
Mr.  Brom ;  Jamie  speaks  true  and  acts 
true." 

"  Then  I'll  take  him  as  such,"  said  Mr. 
Brom,  "  and  I'm  heartily  glad  to  have  your 
words  for  it.  I  can  tell  you,  Miss  Tern, 
often  and  often  '  lang  syne  '  has  pleaded  for 
that  proud  fellow  when  he  little  suspected." 

Miss  Wright  returned  to  the  room  and 
glanced  from  one  to  the  other,  as  she  sat 
down  beside  Ellen,  now  quite  at  her  ease, 
and  Mr.  Brom  began  telling  pleasant  little 
anecdotes  of  Jamie  Heath  the  schoolboy, 
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illustrative  of  his  bluntness,  his  generosity  > 
and  his  pride.  Ellen  dropped  her  work  to 
listen,  and  questioned  him  with  such  in- 
terest upon  her  cousin's  early  career  that 
he  was  quickly  fain  to  change  the  subject. 

Ellen  began  to  esteem  and  respect  her 
new  acquaintance.  She  was  fast  losing 
sight  of  him  as  the  great  public  man. 

Unlike  his  late  busy  self,  he  used  to  come, 
wandering  over  to  the  Lodge  often  three 
times  a  week,  to  sit  and  chat  of  the  great 
world  and  its  wonders  in  that  quiet  nook, 
curious  about  its  unobtrusive  inmate. 

Her  long  interest  in  him  and  his  fortunes 
made  an  involuntary  impression  on  her 
mind.  It  threw  a  peculiar  sentiment 
around  her  to  think  how  she  used  to  ques- 
tion about  his  history,  and  hope  great 
things  for  him  long  before  she  knew  him  or 
seemed  likely  to  greet  him.  This  feeling 
towards  her  was  trifling  at  first,  and  the 
result  of  a  mere  gratification  to  vanity,  but 
it  presently  grew  deep  and  strong — Why  ? 

He  discovered  quickly  there  was  no 
missish  love  in  it,  not  one  romantic  feeling 
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translatable  by  the  Minerva  press.  When  he 
had  taken  the  outworks  of  a  very  re- 
served nature  there  was  rather  a  pretty- 
frankness,  and  a  common  sense  which  was 
opposed  to  such  moonshine.  Simple  re- 
spect and  admiration,  combined  perhaps 
with  some  pleasant  associations,  of  long 
talks  with  James  Heath  at  the  sundowns, 
these  were  all  she  felt,  or  seemed  to  him 
to  feel. 

Gradually  his  fancy  threw  an  atmosphere 
around  her  not  all  her  own,  for  she  was 
better  and  more  sterling  than  he  thought 
her. 

Scribbled  on  a  leaf  of  his  journal  about 
this  date,  without  context  or  comment,  are 
the  simple  lines  of  Wordsworth,  which,  I 
suppose,  he  applied  to  her : — 

"  She  dwelt  'mid  the  untrodden  ways, 
Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 
A  maid  whom  there  was  none  to  praise, 
And  very  few  to  love. 
A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone, 
Half  hidden  from  the  eye ; 
Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  sky." 
b  4 
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He  talked  of  her  with  a  marked  kindness 
to  his  mother,  and  would  enlist  her  interest 
for  "  his  votary."  She  heard  him  without 
suspicion  of  him,  and  she  lightly  noticed 
his  visits  to  the  Lodge.  It  was  necessary  he 
should  sometimes  rest  on  his  oars,  she  would 
reflect,  glancing  at  his  locked  desk  with 
its  fine  veil  of  dust ;  but  she  strove  to  lure 
him  to  gay  houses  and  make  his  home  attrac- 
tive ;  pretty  visitors  began  to  call  upon  Mrs. 
Brom,  and  eligible  young  ladies  of  course. 
It  seemed  to  Mrs.  Brom  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable  that  her  son,  inclining 
to  middle  life,  and  of  a  masculine  order  of 
mind,  of  station  and  of  property,  could  sin- 
cerely admire  a  country  doctor's  daughter. 

But  yet  even  this  sagacious  lady  fell 
into  a  little  motherly  foregone  conclusion 
which  she  did  not  mention  to  her  son — 
she  confidently  presumed  that  Ellen  must 
be  in  love  with  him.  I  never  met  a  mother 
yet  who  did  not  think  her  son  irresistible. 
And  upon  this  conclusion  she  formed  a 
prejudice  towards  Ellen. 

Mr.  Brom  interested  himself  in  Ellen's 
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concerns  almost  solicitously.  It  was  the 
character  of  his  kindness  to  be  solicitous. 
He  used  to  question  her  about  the  Sunday- 
school  she  attended,  and  her  system  of 
teaching,  which  was  easily  and  shortly  told. 
The  asylum  for  eight  decayed  spinsters, 
toward  whose  maintenance  one  Adam  Udder 
Skinner  willed  a  certain  messuage  and. 
lands,  claimed  a  thought  and  a  visit  from 
him.  She  used  to  read  the  Bible  there  to 
a  skinny  audience.  Her  proteges  in  the 
village  met  with  favour  at  her  hands,  and 
he  bade  her,  moreover,  draw  upon  him  for 
charitable  purposes  up  to  the  sum  of  five 
pounds  sterling,  for  which  he  would  be 
responsible. 

He  would  talk  to  her  about  religion  as 
if  he  cared  for  the  subject,  or  at  least  in- 
dulgently, as  decent  worldly  men  talk  of 
it,  seeking  for  her  opinions  on  its  unpalat- 
able features.  But  on  this  subject  she  pre- 
served a  very  perplexing  silence. 

He  was  obliged,  for  want  of  an  oppo- 
nent, to  play  his  right  hand  against  his  left. 

If  the  Christian  religion  be  true,  he  might 
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say,  with  genial  cant,  "  How  we  Christians 
live,  day  by  day  pawning  the  diamond  for 
bits  of  glass !" 

"  Yet  I  can't  but  believe,  Miss  Tern,"  he 
would  reply  provocatively,  that  "God  meant 
arts  and  science  and  commerce  to  grow, 
else  why  make  us  such  inquisitive  and  ac- 
quisitive little  animals,  full  of  gifts  which 
can  only  apply  to  this  life.  If  he  meant 
such  growth,  the  means  by  which  we  grow, 
are,  our  inbred  love  for  arts,  our  individual 
competition  and  individual  interests.  It 
follows  to  my  mind  he  meant  these  means. 
Nations  grow  by  these.  The  same  wisdom 
which  taught  the  beavers  to  begin  a  city  im- 
planted in  us  these  principles  of  growth." 

Ellen  would  sit  stitching  silently,  hear- 
ing him,  but  leaving  him  to  settle  the  point. 
Perhaps  she  considered  her  youth ;  she  was 
but  eighteen  and  he  thirty,  and  one  of  the 
wise  ones  of  the  earth.  Perhaps  his  view 
of  the  subject  was  too  scholarly  couched  for 
her  intelligence.  Perhaps  she  perceived  a 
lifelessness  in  his  interest,  but,  however  it 
was,  the  subject  dropped  dead  between  them. 
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She  certainly  shrunk  from  preaching  to 
Mr.  Brom;  but  at  the  very  same  time  he 
used  to  moot  such  topics  with  her  came 
parochial  visits  from  worthy  Mr.  Cannon. 
With  a  sudden  assiduity,  and  by  a  remark- 
able coincidence,  not  unlike  collusion  with 
Ellen,  he  devoted  his  conversation  to  the 
very  subjects  started  by  Mr.  Brom  to  his 
pretty  companion,  so  that,  if  he  really  hun- 
gered for  spiritual  food,  he  had  unexpect- 
edly provided  for  him  an  ample  repast.  But 
on  these  occasions  Mr.  Brom  adopted  Ellen's 
own  reserve  with  a  perversity  which  need 
not  perplex  us.  He  lightly  fenced  away 
the  good  man's  importunities,  and  felt 
worried.  I  suspect  that  the  text  he  would 
have  greeted,  when  it  sat  upon  a  damask 
lip,  was  a  bird  of  other  plumage  swooping 
at  him  from  the  grizzled  jaws  of  good  Mr. 
Cannon. 

"  Who  can  say,"  exclaimed  the  minister, 
"  that  our  intellectual  gifts  are  meant  for 
earthly  use  alone,  and  that  God  sets  such 
store  by  a  new  cotton  steam-engine  or  a 
lost  drama  of  Shakespeare?     We  prostitute 
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those  gifts  to  worldly  use.  We  are  given 
each  of  us,  Mr.  Broin,  a  lamp  filled,  some 
large,  some  small;  energy,  reason,  persua- 
sion, combination,  mingle  into  its  oil.  And 
it  is  meant  to  light  us  to  the  great  mar- 
riage feast  of  the  Lamb,  Sir.  We  waste 
that  oil  to  light  our  revels  and  triumphs, 
Sir,  so  that  when  the  great  marriage  bells 
shall  ring  for  us  in  our  white  robes — that  is 
to  say,  when  God's  trumpet  shall  resound 
over  us  in  our  grave-clothes — we'll  awake 
in  outer  darkness  for  ever !" 

Mr.  Brom  bowed,  and  asked  the  impas- 
sioned old  man  in  to  lunch. 

***** 

A  love  of  music,  and  some  skill  on  the 
violincello,  gave  Mr.  Brom  his  chief  facility 
in  winning  his  way  to  intimacy  with  Ellen. 
His  father,  the  professor,  inherited  the 
witching  talent  from  Fatherland,  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  his  son.  He  amused  himself 
by  cultivating  the  boy's  musical  taste,  and 
taught  him  to  play  the  violincello  before 
even  his  little  hands  could  well  leap  the 
mighty  frets.     Thus  had  Mr.  Brom,  ever 
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after,  the  most  tranquillising  resources  when 
mind  and  head  were  overstrained. 

There  is  no  social  spell  like  music.  The 
coldest  of  its  children  will  approach  and 
thaw  together  on  its  sunny  rapids.  Stiff, 
proud,  shy,  they  stand  together  in  forced 
talk  till  the  first  note  be  struck,  then  the 
rapturing  Sense  awakes  in  every  heart  of 
the  fraternity ;  a  few  bars  tinkle,  and  the 
link  of  sympathy  runs  round — the  voices 
rise  and  blend,  all  are  brothers  and  lovers. 
How  they  roll  their  joyous  eyes  on  one 
another,  and  gape  sonorously,  and  almost 
laugh  with  pleasure  as  the  ripe  chords 
swell !  Now  soft  responsive  looks  of  woman 
on  woman ;  now  glorious  hail-fellow  stares 
of  man  on  man. 

Mr.  Brom  established  this  silver  link  be- 
tween himself  and  Ellen.  He  brought  her 
over  new  music  with  the  London  bloom 
still  upon  its  pages,  eager  to  hear  her  play 
it,  and  she  would  run  it  over  for  him,  pok- 
ing her  face  close  to  the  page,  being  short- 
sighted. Miss  Wright  and  she  used  often 
after  to  allude  with  good-natured  amuse- 
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ment  to  his  boyish  enthusiasm.  He  achieved 
a  triumph  with  Ellen,  for  he  induced  her 
once  to  join  him  in  some  simple  duet,  and 
indeed,  to  her  amazement,  broke  into  a  fal- 
setto accompaniment,  which  at  first  set  her 
laughing,  but  which  she  grew  to  like,  it 
was  so  true  and  soft,  and  he  beat  time  to 
it  so  confidently  with  his  arm. 

He  brought  over  his  violin  cello  and 
played  for  her,  his  eyes  on  the  clouds, 
whilst  her  gaze  rested  thoughtfully  upon 
his  strong,  handsome  features. 

He  had  certainly  many  winning  aspects, 
and  had  so  much  of  that  constitutional 
good  nature,  often  the  goodly  rind  of  a 
selfish  heart.  The  shy  veil  began  to  drop 
from  Ellen's  nature,  and  she  began  to  know 
him. 

It  was  the  peculiarity  of  Ellen's  charac- 
ter that  she  had  no  mean  between  intimacy 
and  total  strangeness.  Mr.  Brom  had 
smiling  welcomes  from  her,  and  could  draw 
from  her  her  opinions  upon  whatever  sub- 
ject she  had  thought  on.  Heath  would 
come  in,  however,  for  a  second,  and  just 
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catch  a  look  and  word.  Mr.  Brom  would 
exchange  all  the  hours  by  her  side,  all 
the  smiles  and  hand-friendship,  for  that  one 
look  and  word. 

He  spoke  of  Heath  to  her,  and  kindly, 
nay,  with  warmth;  but  he  impugned  his 
defiance  of  public  opinion,  and  excused  the 
public  of  Lower  Weston  in  its  condemnation 
of  him  in  this  one  instance,  because  his 
conduct  was  certainly  equivocal.  He  gave 
Ellen  many  amusing  little  tales  of  Lady 
Bunbury's  freaks,  and  often  alluded  to  her 
uncommon  health  and  appetite.  He  had 
an  anecdote,  how  once,  when  the  Surgeon 
was  summoned  professionally,  he  came  in 
on  her  suddenly,  as  she  was  showing  her 
confidential  maid  a  stately  pas  seul,  as  she 
saw  it  danced  in  her  youth.  Ellen  could 
not  but  be  involuntarily  impressed  by  these 
anecdotes,  as  far  as  they  went. 

For  some  days  the  Surgeon  grew  visibly 
distant  towards  Ellen,  and  watched  her 
with  a  troublesome  attention.  Once  he 
spoke  of  Mr.  Brom  with  downright  bitter- 
ness, but  he  seemed  to  repent  it.     On  one 
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occasion  also  he  interrupted  a  conversation 
with  an  abruptness  which  vexed  Ellen. 

Mr.  Brom  had  been  describing  the  tomb 
at  Stratford-on-Avon,  which  he  had  lately 
visited,  and  its  recumbent  effigy. 

"  But,"  said  he,  "  the  statue  of  Shakes- 
peare in  the  hall  of  the  British  Museum  is, 
to  my  mind,  the  finest  and  most  character- 
istic statue  I  have  ever  seen — so  free  from 
the  disgusting  affectation  of  inspiration 
which  only  belongs  to  a  third-rate  rhyme- 
ster ;  there's  a  genial,  easy-going  air  in  the 
statue,  a  leg  lightly  planted  forward  in  slip- 
shod shoe,  and  the  doublet,  inadvertently 
unbuttoned,  and  the  points  of  his  hose 
loose.  The  man  was  not  a  precisian,  and 
had  a  point  or  two  loose  in  his  character 
also.  He's  at  his  work,  but  he'll  not 
curse  at  an  interruption,  and  will  con- 
descend to  look  about  him,  and  speak 
common  things.  The  hand  that  holds 
the  pen,  crushed  a  goblet  last  night  at  the 
Devil  Tavern  ;  there's  an  eccentric  touch  at 
the  mouth-corner  that  reminds  you  of  his 
lively  sallies  at  the  cost  of  scholarly  Ben. 
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On  his  great  brow  is  a  supple  power ;  you  see 
that  thought  never  fell  into  spasms  there." 

"  Spasms ! "  quoth  the  Surgeon.  "  Crom- 
bie,  our  new  milch  cow,  had  some  symp- 
toms of  the  kind  last  week.  I've  got  a 
receipt  for  her,  John,  and  I  must  have 
your  opinion  on't  too." 

"  It  is  altogether,"  said  Mr.  Brom,  sternly 
consecutive,  "  the  only  piece  of  sculpture 
which  ever  gave  me  a  conception  of  flesh 
and  blood." 

11  One  ounce  of  henbane,  and  a  pound  of 
treacle  and  butter." 

"  I  should  so  like  to  see  London,"  said 
Ellen. 

"To  see  London  is  an  education,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Brom. 

"Ay,  but  this  curious  branch  of  cow- 
doctoring,  John?  'Tis  no  place  to  learn 
that.  Two  quarts  of  thin  gruel,  well  mixed 
in,  and  the  whole  administered  in  two  doses 
with  a  syringe.  I  saved  Crombie's  life, 
and  there  is  an  air  of  dumb  gratitude  on 
the  animal  from  crown  to  dewlap,  as  you 
never  saw  from  this  to  Stratford." 

VOL.   II.  C 
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Mr.  Brom  rose,  and  gravely  bade  Ellen 
and  Miss  Wright  good  morning ;  he  went 
out,  without  a  word  to  the  Surgeon. 

Ellen  sat  silent  and  poring  over  a  book, 
and  Heath  looked  towards  her  more  than 
once,  as  if  about  to  speak,  but  he  forbore ; 
at  last,  as  she  was  turning  over  a  page, 
"  Ellen,"  said  he,  "I  fear  I've  annoyed 
you." 

"I  never  expected,"  she  said,  angrily, 
11  such  a  boorish  diplay  from  you ;  and  Mr. 
Brom  showed  wonderful  good  temper  to 
bear  with  it." 

"I  should  have  thought,"  said  Heath, 
"  I  was  the  more  playful  of  the  two." 

Oh,  playful!"  cried  Ellen,  "you've  of- 
fended Mr.  Brom,  and  put  us  all  in  such  a 
false  position." 

"  Heaven  help  me  !  I  thought  I  was  only 
lifting  you  out  of  one." 

"  You  were  eminently  unsuccessful  then ; 
pray  don't  volunteer  again  unless  I  ask  you ; 
I  hope  you  will  apologise  to  your  friend 
and  guest." 

"  No  guest  of  mine,  and  least  of  all  a 
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friend.     If  you  wish  it,  I  shall  apologise  to 

you." 

Ellen  was  silent  again,  and  then  said, 
quite  softly,  "I'm  sure  you  meant  well, 
Jamie." 

"  I  did  mean  well,"  he  said,  sullenly,  as 
he  left  the  room. 

Miss  Wright  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Second  grand  tragic  exit  within  five 
minutes  of  one  another ;  I  never  saw  any- 
thing so  fine  on  a  London  stage." 

Ellen  had  repented,  and  she  was  rising 
to  follow  the  Surgeon,  but  Miss  Wright 
cauorht  her  and  deterred  her. 

"  For  shame,  Ellen,  let  him  alone  ;  would 
you  encourage  him  in  his  rudeness?  The 
gentleman  knows  what  is  best  for  his  anger 
himself;  he's  gone  to  cool  himself  in  the 
fresh  air." 

Here  then  was  a  pretty  quarrel,  and  if 
poor  Ellen  had  a  heroine's  pride,  there 
would  have  been  many,  many  a  piquant 
scene  perhaps ;  but  no  sooner  does  the  Sur- 
geon again  appear,  than  like  true,  forgiving, 

c  2 
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coaxing  woman,  she  goes  to  work  to  heal 
the  wound. 

He  came  in  proud  and  silent,  and  refused 
to  catch  her  eye, — if  Mr.  Brom  had  seen  how 
kind  that  eye  could  look.  She  hasted  to 
make  talk  for  him,  and  playfully  inquired 
after  Crombie.  He  answered  coldly.  "  You 
see  it  is  always  the  prerogative  of  man  to 
bate  his  pride  inch  by  inch.  She  made 
an  accusation  next  on  the  homoeopathic 
principle  of  cure. 

"Who  promised  to  fence  my  garden,  Jem  ? 
The  hens  have  made  sad  work  among  my 
pretty  pinks." 

This  treatment  had  no  better  success  than 
usual. 

"  Why,  Jamie,  since  I  got  a  peep  of  one 
of  the  Judges  of  Assize  in  his  carriage,  I 
never  saw  such  a  long  face.  Is  that  the 
look  you  have  when  you  feel  a  pulse  ?" 

He  unbent  a  little,  and  spoke  solemnly  of 
some  newspaper  reports. 

"  Shall  I  harp  away  the  evil  spirit  ?"  she 
said,  sitting  down  to  the  piano  and  playing 
him    "Bonnie   Dundee."    for  Jamie   only 
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loved  very  simple  airs,  and  made  blunders 
in  these  ;  but  he  stopped  her — he  had 
grown  to  hate  that  piano.  The  sullenness 
had  quite  left  his  voice,  and  ere  Miss  Wright, 
whose  step  he  heard  on  the  stairs,  could 
come  in,  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Ellen,  we  have  lived  in  this  house  these 
sixteen  years  without  a  quarrel,  and  we  will 
not  begin  now." 

"  I'll  never  speak  harshly  to  you  again," 
she  replied,  laying  her  hand  in  his — Miss 
Wright  enters  at  the  moment — "I'd  be 
afraid,"  added  Ellen,  "  for  you  are  not  safe, 
and  ought  to  have  a  board  on  your  forehead, 
like  the  Squire's  bull,  marked  'Dangerous !'" 

Heath  took  care  to  make  Miss  Wright 
observe  that  he  and  Ellen  were  friendlier 
that  night  than  ever. 

She  went  out  with  him  before  the  light 
was  gone,  that  he  might  make  up  the  fence 
for  her,  and  helped  him  too,  her  hair 
loosening  in  the  breeze. 

On  the  breeze  the  clouds  came  sailing 
up  and  over  them  like  swans. 


c  3 
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CHAP.  II. 

THE   SUSPECTED   MOTIVE. 

Mr.  Brom's  holidays  still  went  on,  and  he 
came  troubadouring  to  the  Lodge;  but 
James  Heath  interfered  with  him  no  more, 
seemed  not  to  notice  his  comings  and  goings 
till  several  weeks  had  come  and  gone ;  and 
he  grew  haunted  with  him,  his  music  and 
his  deep  bass  voice  conversing  inside.  Still 
the  Surgeon  never  complained.  "  He  is  a 
working  man,"  he  would  say  to  himself, 
"  business  must  soon  call  him  away/'  But 
Mr.  Brom's  pleasure  seemed  his  business, 
and  he  wearied  not  with  his  simple  country 
acquaintance. 

The  emollient  Dr.  Sloperton  met  him  one 
day,  and  drew  up  in  his  tall  gig.  These 
two  rivals  disliked  each  other  heartily,  but 
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not  the  less  did  they  always  bow,  shake 
hands,  and  address  one  another ;  Sloperton 
smiling,  Heath  expressionless. 

Dr.  Sloperton  drew  up  and  accosted  him. 
After  the  customary  meteorological  obser- 
vations, he  said, 

"  Well,  so  Miss  Ellen  is  going  to  do  some- 
thing brilliant,  eh,  eh !  Faith,  I  hear  she  is 
going  to  do  something  very  fine." 

"  Is  she  ?  "  said  Heath,  frigidly  ;  "  then 
you  know  more  of  her  than  I  do.  Good 
morning." 

"  All  the  country  knows  more  of  her  than 
you  do,  if  so,"  said  the  news-bibbing  Sloper- 
ton. "  May  be  it's  only  a  report.  Faith,  I 
hope  it's  true,  eh,  eh!" 

Heath  walked  towards  the  Lodge  slowly, 
for  about  a  hundred  yards,  head  bent  down ; 
he  quickened  his  pace,  muttering ;  finally, 
he  strode  on  rapidly  as  if  walking  against 
time.  A  man's  feet  are  apt  to  keep  pace 
with  his  thoughts. 

This  enigma  of  Dr.  Sloperton's  was  not 
difficult  to  solve,  and  its  solution  was  agi- 
tating. 

c  4 
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"  Now,  suppose  I  was  to  find  him  within. 
Of  course  I  shall,"  he  muttered,  lifting  the 
latch  of  the  little  gate. 

No  sooner  had  he  reached  the  gravel,  yet 
thirty  yards  from  the  hall  door,  than  he 
heard  the  deep  bass  voice,  like  a  distant 
rookery. 

He  came  in,  and,  contrary  to  his  wont, 
walked  straight  into  the  sitting  room.  Mr. 
Brom  was  seated  in  comfort — one  arm  over 
the  back  of  his  chair,  and  the  other  at  large 
on  the  table.  He  nodded  to  the  intruder. 
But  Heath  coming  over  gave  him  his  hand, 
looked  at  the  music  over  Ellen's  shoulder, 
and,  finally,  bringing  a  chair  in  beside  her, 
sat  down.  Now,  he  scarcely  ever  entered 
the  room  at  these  musical  hours  ;  and  if  he 
did,  it  was  only  to  look  in  and  disappear. 
Mr.  Brom  had  intended  to  loiter  a  little 
and  chat ;  he  had  by  no  means  made  up  his 
mind  to  depart ;  but  when  he  saw  his  friend 
take  such  a  resolute  position,  feeling,  per- 
haps, that  the  room  was  too  small  to  con- 
tain both,  he  soon  made  his  adieux. 

Heath  said  he  wished  a  word  with  Ellen, 
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and  Miss  Wright  rose  and  laid  down  her 
work  to  go,  but  he  disclaimed  the  idea  of 
any  privacy,  and  begged  her  to  stay. 

"  Ellen,"  said  he,  "  am  I  right  ?  You  are 
a  young  girl  living  here  without  any  re- 
sponsible protector.  Is  it  right  to  give  Mr. 
Brom  a  free  admission  at  all  hours  ?" 

"  It  is  only  civil,  Surgeon  Heath,"  said 
Miss  Wright,  forwardly.  "  How  could  we 
shut  the  door  on  him  ?  " 

"I  shall  ask  your  opinion  too,  Miss 
Wright,  may  be,  but  let  Ellen  speak  first." 

"  To  be  sure,"  smiled  Miss  Wright,  "  she's 
mistress,  and  you're  master  I  perceive." 

"  Let  the  sneer  go  by,  Ellen.  I  ask  you 
as  an  old  friend.     You  give  me  leave  ?" 

"  Surely,  Jemmy.  No  one  has  a  better 
right.  I  did  not  think  it  wrong,  if  you  ask 
me.  He  comes  early,  and  Miss  Wright  is 
always  in  the  room." 

"If  it  were  once  a  fortnight,  or  once  a 
week,  it  might  be  no  consequence,  but  Mr. 
Brom  runs  in  and  out  as  if  he  considered 
himself  one  of  the  family  already.  Is  that 
judicious  in  such  a  small  neighbourhood  as 
this?"  , 
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"  Mr.  Brom  is  an  old  friend  of  mine/' 
said  Miss  Wright,  "  and  Ellen  is  kind  enough 
to  let  us  see  one  another  as  we  used.  Pray, 
what  have  you  to  object  to  that,  Surgeon 
Heath  ?" 

"Well,  but  have  you  considered  how 
strangers  may  speak,  who  do  not  know  the 
circumstance?" 

"  That  comes  well  from  Surgeon  Heath," 
sneered  Miss  Wright. 

"  Well,  it  does  seem  a  strange  argument, 
from  me,"  said  Heath,  good-humouredly, 
"but  it's  only  a  seeming.  One  may  be  in 
a  position,  Miss  Wright,  when  it  becomes  a 
duty  to  suffer  slander  in  silence." 

Miss  Wright's  lip  curled,  and  Ellen 
looked  down. 

"  But,"  continued  he,  calmly,  "  here  is  no 
duty,  only  a  pleasure,  the  amount  of  which 
I  do  not  pretend  to  estimate." 

"  No !  you  could  tell  us  how  it  pained 
you,  I  dare  say,"  said  saucy  Miss  Wright. 

"  I'll  say  this  too,  Ellen,  in  excuse  for  my 
advice,  that  while  I  can  suffer  malevolent 
gossip  against  myself,  I  could  not  bear  an 
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unkind  breath  against  those  I  —  against 
you." 

"  No  one,"  smiled  Miss  Wright  "  could 
suspect  the  singleness  of  your  motives  for 
a  moment." 

He  turned  to  her. 

"  It  is  six  weeks,  Miss  Wright,  since  Mr. 
Brom  established  himself  here,  since  I  found 
him  sitting  by  that  fire  with  you,  quite 
at  home.  Have  I,  during  all  that  time, 
intruded  one  word  of  advice.  I  have  not 
interrupted  your  pleasure  by  one  word  or 
act  since  then.  I  have  even  spared  you  my 
presence.  Now,  set  aside  your  talent  for 
retort,  and  guess  why." 

"  Perhaps  you  very  properly  considered 
it  was  no  business  of  yours." 

"  On  the  contrary,  Miss  Wright,  I  had 
an  interested  motive,  which  made  me  sus- 
pect myself.  I  saw  there  were  new  in- 
terests and  occupations  forming  in  this 
house,  from  which  I  was  shut  out.  You 
and  Ellen  began  to  have  subjects  to  con- 
verse about  in  which  I  could  not  join.  This 
motive  I  felt  to  be  selfish  and  unworthy, 
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and  it  stopt  my  mouth.  Now  I  am  con- 
vinced of  better  reasons,  and  I've  made  up 
my  mind  to  speak.  Of  course,  I've  no 
business  to  advise  you,  but  Helen  has  some 
claim  upon  my  sincere  advice  from  the  post 
I  have  occupied  in  this  house  these  sixteen 
years." 

"  But  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  speaking, 
Jemmy, "  said  Ellen.  "  You  see  Mr.  Brom 
has  grown  on  us  so  gradually,  but  if  you 
think  his  coming  here  and  these  practis- 
ings  are  indiscreet,  though  I  confess  they 
were  pleasant  enough  — " 

11 1  knew  they  were  too  pleasant  to  last," 
put  in  Miss  Wright,  bitterly. 

"  I  authorise  you,"  continued  Ellen,  "  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Brom,  and  tell  him  he  must 
give  it  up." 

"  I  am  willing  to  do  so,"  said  Heath. 
"  No,  Ellen,"  cried  Miss  Wright,  eagerly, 
take  my  advice,  and  just  speak  to  Mr.  Brom 
yourself;  it  will  mortify  him  much  less; 
if  it  must  be  so,  tell  him  to-morrow  evening 
how  much  we  have  enjoyed  his  society,  and 
how  much  we  are  obliged  to  him,  but  that 
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you  find  the  music  takes  up  your  time  too 
much,  and  that  you  find  you  must  give  it 
up  for  the  present.  There,  that  will  be 
sufficient." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  Heath, 
reflecting,  "  though  I  have  no  objection  that 
my  name  should  appear.  I  am  willing  to 
bear  the  odium." 

"  Oh,  yes !  but  w.e'll  spare  you  the  tri- 
umph," said  Miss  Wright,  angrily. 

Ellen  said  she  would  speak  from  herself 
entirely,  and  that  Miss  Wright's  form  of 
words  would  do  very  well,  for  they  were 
quite  true,  she  had  not  the  time. 

Heath  was  satisfied,  and  hastened  off  to 
keep  his  appointment  with  his  patient. 
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CHAP.  III. 

JAMES   HEATH   ARRAIGNED. 

Ellen  received  an  invitation  to  a  musical 
party  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  She  had  an 
old  friend  in  the  country  who  had  known 
her  since  her  childhood,  and  she  could  boast 
that  he  was  a  baronet. 

This  acquaintance  commenced  thus.  Chil- 
dren the  shyest  and  most  unsociable,  take 
sudden  fancies  to,  or  fits  of  wonder  at,  a 
certain  individual,  which,  however  unac- 
countable, rise,  exist,  and  vanish  unex- 
plained. 

At  church,  when  Sir  Robin,  puny  and 
pompous,  would  appear  in  the  aisle  with 
diminutive  stalk,  he  used  to  observe  a  pale, 
pretty  child  examining  him  beneath  her 
brows,  and  fascinated  by  every  inch  of  him ; 
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most  of  all,  however,  by  his  snuff-box,  with 
the  foreign  picture  on  its  lid,  which  she  was 
quite  too  short-sighted  to  examine,  though 
his  pew  was  only  across  the  aisle.  This 
inspection  used  to  commence  when  the  little 
man  entered  the  church,  was  suspended 
during  the  service,  but  recommenced  in 
the  intervals,  till  a  glance  of  his  benignant 
eye  would  put  her  to  rout. 

Sir  Robin  loved  children,  and  was  in- 
terested at  last.  As  she  was  going  home  one 
morning  after  church,  a  touch  fell  on  her 
head,  and  she  looked  quickly  round.  Sir 
Robin  stood  over  her,  like  a  giant  in  her  eyes, 
with  his  pictorial  snuff-box  outstretched. 
Somehow  she  did  not  shrink;  he  was  quite 
gay  and  familiar,  and  could  talk  nonsense 
with  any  child  for  all  his  pompous  gait. 

Occasionally  he  met  her  after  this  on  her 
daily  walk,  and  always  stopped  to  chat  and 
renew  a  promise  he  made  and  broke  re- 
peatedly, that  he  must  bring  her  to  see 
grave  Queen  Mary  ;  he  brought  her  in  his 
phaeton  at  last,  and  presented  her  to  the 
queen. 
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Let  not  my  reader  suppose  Sir  Kobin 
was  mildly  lunatic;  he  was  a  romantic 
little  antiquarian,  and  devoted  to  the  me- 
mory of  hapless  Mary  of  Scots,  whose  por- 
trait he  possessed — a  copy  of  a  copy — but 
stoutly  maintained  by  him  to  be  an  original. 
It  was  his  fiery  conviction,  as  unchallenge- 
able as  that  he  was  a  man  of  honour,  he 
had  bought  a  pomander  she  had  gnawed 
when  a  baby,  and  a  missal  she  had  prayed 
from  as  a  dying  queen.  Ellen,  however, 
was  initiated  early  into  his  emotions  on  the 
subject. 

He  grew  very  fond  of  his  little  friend, 
and  he  was  so  charmed  by  her  performance 
of  simple  Scotch  airs,  that  he  presented  her 
with  a  cottage  piano  at  the  age  of  twelve. 

As  she  grew,  he  averred  that  a  likeness 
began  to  appear  between  the  picture  of  the 
queen  and  her.  This  was  a  tie  which 
endeared  her  more  than  all.  We  cannot 
pretend  to  say  how  far  this  association 
might  lead  him. 

Sir  Robin  gave  tableaux  of  ancient  times; 
dresses   critically  correct.      He  had  been 
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huffed  by  ridicule,  and  was  very  select  in 
his  invitations. 

It  was  to  one  of  these  tableaux  that  Ellen, 
her  friend,  and  the  Surgeon  were  asked; 
and  though,  from  want  of  taste  and  oppor- 
tunity, she  did  not  "  go  out,"  she  never 
refused  Sir  Eobin.  Mr.  Brom  had  learned 
that  the  Surgeon  could  not  come,  from  an 
en<ra2:ement,  and  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  apply  for  an  invitation,  which  he  easily 
obtained,  and  had  offered  his  protection  to 
his  country  friends,  which  had  been  ac- 
cepted, just  before  Surgeon  Heath  came  in. 

On  the  evening  of  Sir  Robins  entertain- 
ment Mr.  Brom  came  over  to  Grauwacke 
Lodge,  unconscious  of  the  altered  aspect  in 
his  welcome  there ;  nor  was  there  anything 
in  the  manner  of  his  friends  to  suggest  it. 
Miss  Wright  was  quite  eager  in  her  greet- 
ing, and  Ellen  gave  him  a  ready  hand. 
Heath  also  would  counteract  an  awkward 
reserve  he  felt  in  Mr.  Brom's  presence  by  a 
hardy  cordiality. 

Mr.  Brom  asked  Ellen  if  she  had  been 
industrious   in   practising,  and    hoped   she 

VOL.  II.  D 
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would  forgive  him  for  being  so  late  over ; 
to  which  Ellen  replied  by  inquiring  a  little 
primly  after  his  aunt's  health. 

"  My  aunt  ? — you  will  see  her  dance  a 
measure  with  Sir  Robin  to-night ;  Heath 
has  been  bracing  her  up  for  the  occasion. 
Eh,  Jim,  do  you  remember  the  excruciat- 
ing pas  seul  you  interrupted  a  few  weeks 
ago?" 

Here  he  opened  upon  his  friend  with 
unmerciful  badinage,  and  gave  the  ladies 
the  whole  scene,  with  all  ludicrous  circum- 
stances— the  urgent  note  from  the  patient, 
Heath's  face  of  solicitude  as  he  entered  the 
room,  and  the  amazement  which  smote  him 
when  he  beheld  the  invalid  balanced  on  her 
toe,  and  crowned  with  jovial  health. 

Ellen  did  not  laugh,  but  more  than  once 
cast  a  puzzled,  questioning  gaze  at  Heath, 
as  if  asking  him  why  he  did  not  reply, 
battling  against  suspicions  which  she  had 
repulsed;  and  she  still  repulsed  them,  but 
surely  Heath  should  condescend  to  defend 
himself  against  the  charge  implied, —  she 
waited  to  hear  his  explanation.     It  never 
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came ;  lie  met  all  the  ridicule  with  surface 
good  humour,  and  his  habitual  half-depre- 
cating laugh.  That  he  felt  pained  and 
uneasy  as  to  Ellen's  possible  construction 
of  this  lively  anecdote  was  evidenced  faintly. 
He  addressed  to  her  questions  on  some 
indifferent  matters  with  fidgety  impor- 
tunity, weighing  the  tone  of  her  replies, 
looking  for  the  slightest  change,  and  he 
fancied  he  caught  a  change.  Still  he  mus- 
tered up  a  little  blustering  good-humour  as 
he  was  going  out  on  a  professional  call,  and 
he  fumbled  at  the  door  handle  a  second, 
surely  expecting  that  Ellen  would  ask  him 
when  he  would  be  back,  or  whether  he 
would  drop  in  to  Sir  Robin's,  or  would  bid 
him  be  sure  to  escort  her  home  that  night ; 
but  he  felt  himself  unnoticed,  and  standing 
there  like  a  fool,  so  he  left  them. 

Our  Surgeon  was  of  an  open,  confiding 
nature,  taking  smiles  at  their  apparent 
value,  and  accrediting  kind  intentions  to  all 
toward  whom  he  was  indifferent.  He  fell 
into  this  gross  mistake  perhaps,  because 
his  independent  nature  rested  lightly  upon 
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the  world's  esteem.  He  had  no  ambition 
to  win  the  many,  and  had  a  listless  belief 
that  as  he  liked  them,  they  liked  him  in 
return.  Mr.  Brom's  friendship  he  had  once 
prized,  and  he  writhed  at  a  suspicion  from 
him.  Ellen  he  cared  for,  and  now,  on  the 
shadow  of  a  look,  or  the  mere  reflection  of 
a  tone,  he  had  grown  sensitive  and  mis- 
giving. He  grew  impatient  of  this  duty 
call,  which  took  him  from  his  post  beside 
her;  he  fretted  over  every  step  on  the 
dusty  road  which  bore  him  farther  from 
her,  whilst  an  enemy  was  infecting  her 
against  him. 

The  loud  laughs  of  his  unrecognised 
enemies  had  passed  him  by  unregarded  and 
without  significance,  but  a  whisper  from 
Ellen  had  stricken  him  conscious  that  he 
carried  the  label  on  his  back. 

Here  is  a  heresy,  I  begin  to  believe.  The 
skin-deep  kindness  of  the  world,  and  the 
skin-deep  gratitude  it  demands,  is  pleasant, 
unexciting.  I  almost  fancy  I  prefer  it  to 
the  interchange  of  those  deeper  affections, 
with  their  wounds  and  their  regrets. 
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No  sooner  had  Heath  gone  than  Miss 
Wright  beckoned  Mr.  Brom  aside.  They 
were  alone,  Ellen  having  gone  up  to  her 
room.  She  drew  a  long  face,  and  began 
with  a  little  air  of  mystery. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Brom,  I've  unpleasant 
news  for  you  ;  at  least,  it's  not  pleasant  for 
Ellen  or  me." 

"  Then  conclude  at  once  it's  not  pleasant 
for  me,"  said  Mr.  Brom,  gallantly,  and 
quite  undaunted. 

"  You  must  not  be  angry  with  me,  Mr. 
Brom." 

"  I'm  fond  of  impossibilities,  so  I  shall 
try." 

"  In  fact,  I  want  to  give  you  a  hint." 

"  Give  me  no  hints,  Moll ;  if  you're 
really  my  friend  speak  out  stoutly,"  said 
Mr.  Brom,  gravely. 

"Well,  then,  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Brom  — I 
don't  know  how  to  say  it." 

"  Come,  come,  what  is  this  hint  ?  " 

"The  fact  is,  Mr.  Brom,  we  begin  to 
think  you  come  here  too  often." 
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"  Indeed.  Oh !  is  that  so  ?  You  think 
so?" 

"  You  know  I  don't.  I  was  never  ac- 
cused of  much  prudence  ?  " 

"  Then  Ellen  thinks  so." 

"  Do  you  know,  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that 
either." 

"Well,  the  mystery  is  clearing  up.  Heath 
thinks  so." 

"  I  don't  say  that,  mind  ;  don't  say  so  to 
Ellen,  unless  you  want  to  make  mischief 
by  way  of  rewarding  me  for  my  candour." 

11  Why  should  I  mention  his  name  ?  On 
the  contrary,  I'll  take  no  further  notice  of 
hirn  or  his  sentiments,  and  come  here  just 
the  same." 

"  Oh  !  but  I  see  you  don't  understand 
me  yet ;  you  must  not  come  here  just  the 
same." 

tl  Eh  !  why  if  you  and  Ellen  don't  object  ? 
I  confess  I  don't  understand  you,  Miss 
Wright." 

"Just  listen  ;  your  visits  here  were  not 
the  slightest  harm  in  life  whilst  no  one 
called  them  indiscreet,  but  what's  spoken 
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becomes  harm  that  was  innocent  before, 
don't  you  see  ?  Ellen  has  got  a  lecture 
about  it,  and  now  of  course  she  is  bound 
to  open  her  eyes  to  the — "  Miss  Wright 
laughed. 

"  To  the  what? " 

"  To  the  impropriety  of  your  intimacy 
here.     Now  I  suppose  you  hate  me." 

uOn  the  contrary,  I'm  very  much  obliged; 
though  I  confess  I  am  wholly  unprepared, 
quite  taken  by  surprise;  you've  made  me 
quite  unhappy." 

"  You  know  this,  Mr.  Brom,  Ellen  often 
and  often  said  to  me  that  nothing  could 
exceed  your  kindness." 

"  Nonsense ;  I've  been  kind  to  myself. 
I'll  say  this,"  cried  Mr.  Brom,  angrily, 
"  Heath  has  been  very  insultingly  officious, 
and  I'll  not  forget  it  to  him." 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  who  mentioned  Heath's 
name  ? "  Miss  Wright  often  dropped  the 
"  Mr.  "  in  talking  of  her  male  acquaintance. 
"  Xow,  you  know  I'm  not  the  person  to 
tell  you  you  come  too  often.  Ellen  has 
screwed  up  her  courage  to  give  you  a  hint ; 
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she's  very  reluctant.     Now  what  will  you 
say  to  her?" 

"  Say  ?  I'll  say  very  little,"  he  replied, 
smiling ;  "  I'll  give  her  deuced  little  help  ; 
if  she  chooses  to  speak  to  me  she  shall 
speak  out." 

"  Oh  !  I  see  you  are  angry.  It  is  not  her 
fault,  you  know ;  what  could  she  do  when 
she  hears  people  talk  of  her  ?  I  don't  really 
think  you  need  banish  yourself." 

"Most  assuredly,  if  Miss  Tern  brings 
herself  to  give  me  what  you  call  l  a  hint,1 
I'll  not  trouble  her  with  my  society  again." 

"  Oh !  follv,  Mr.  Brom." 

"  Very  good  ;  I  confess  I'll  be  the  loser  ; 
but  the  fact  is  I  am  very  much  hurt. 
I  have  done  nothing,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
scious, to  offend  Miss  Tern,"  said  he  with 
dignity ;  "  I  tried  to  win  her  friendship. 
I  respected  the  simplicity  and  singleness  of 
her  character,  and  I  am  both  hurt  and 
sorry." 

"  You  are  angry  too,  I'm  afraid." 

"  Not  with  you  or  Miss  Tern ;  angry 
with   myself  for   getting   into  a   pleasant 
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habit  I  must  so  rudely  break.  I  only  wish 
I  could  have  been  of  some  service  to  Miss 
Tern  instead  of  annoyance." 

Ellen  came  in  attired  for  walking. 

"  Don't  wait  for  me,  Ellen,"  said  Miss 
Wright,  who  had  yet  to  put  on  shawl  and 
hat,  and  may  be  add  a  bit  of  finery  to  her 
pretty  morning  costume.  "  I'll  overtake 
you  before  you're  beyond  the  still ;  go  on 
with  Mr.  Brom." 

Mr.  Brom  led  the  way,  and  Ellen  walked 
beside  him  down  the  avenue  slowly,  and 
out  of  the  gate. 

"  So  our  pleasant  practice  is  to  come  to 
an  end,  Miss  Tern?" 

"  Oh !  I  hope  not ;  that  is,  not  entirely, 
Mr.  Brom  ;  I  have  so  little  time  for  music, 
we  live  in  such  a  busy  house." 

"  I  belong  to  a  busy  trade,  Miss  Tern, 
and  my  holidays  are  nearly  over,  so  it  is 
time  to  cut  off  my  temptations." 

"  That  is  a  far  better  reason,"  smiled 
Ellen,  "for  your  not  coming;  now  I'm 
quite  easy." 

"  Yet  I  should  have   thought,"   replied 
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Mr.  Brom  that  our  acquaintance  was  harm- 
less and  pleasant  enough  to  escape  unkind 
construction,  but  the  Surgeon  is  critical,  it 
seems." 

Ellen  repeated,  with  a  great  blush,  that 
her  time  was  so  taken  up  by  business  that 
she  was  unable  to  practise  music. 

"  Don't  you  wonder  what's  keeping  Miss 
Wright,  Mr.  Brom  ?  " 

"Let  us  walk  slower,  and  she'll  soon 
come  up,"  said  Mr.  Brom,  calmly.  "  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  Miss  Tern,  I  am  very 
angry  with  your  friend  Surgeon  Heath, 
and  don't  know  that  I  can  ever  forgive 
him." 

"  He  feels  most  friendly  towards  you," 
Mr.  Brom.  "What  can  Miss  Wright  be 
doing?    I'd  better  run  back." 

"  I  am  glad  of  her  delay,  Miss  Tern,  for 
I  want  to  speak  to  you  a  few  minutes  alone. 
Come,  we're  good  friends,  and  there  is  no 
misunderstanding  about  this  '  hint.'  So  far 
I  take  it  good-humouredly,  that  is,  as  far  as 
you  and  Miss  Wright  are  concerned;  but 
I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  of  James  Heath, 
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and  with  the  same  friendly  confidence 
which  you  allowed  me  once  before." 

Ellen  walked  on  beside  him  reassured 
and  somewhat  ashamed  of  her  apparent 
prudery. 

"  Once  before  I  hinted  to  you,  Miss 
Tern,  that  there  were  a  train  of  circum- 
stances which  have  shaken  my  confidence 
in  your  friend  Jamie,  I  am  an  easy-going 
fellow,  who  strives  to  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  live  smoothly  with  all,  so  I  never 
had  an  inclination  to  bring  an  accusation 
against  James  Heath.  Now,"  said  he, 
laughing,  "now  I'm  angry  with  him  and 
vindictive,  I'll  attaint  him  ;  perhaps  I  can 
do  him  no  greater  service  than  in  making 
you  aware  of  the  suspicions  against  him. 
Not  a  doubt  of  it  you  have  a  great  influence 
over  him  ?  " 

"I  think  I  know  what  you  mean;  Tin 
sure  all  can  be  explained." 

"  Not  by  you  or  me  at  least,  Miss  Tern. 
You. can  try.  Lady  Bunbury  is  a  sprightly 
old  lady  who  will  not  admit  she  is  past 
her  dancing  days.     She  is  nervous  indeed 
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and  apt  to  take  fancies,  but  in  all  human 
probability  she  has  a  better  life  than  my 
mother.  Now  Surgeon  Heath's  long  course 
of  attendance  upon  her  I  believe  to  be  most 
mischievous.  It  tends  to  originate  morbid 
fancies  and  to  cherish  them.  I  declare  1 
can  give  but  one  construction  to  his  con- 
duct for  many  years ;  it  is  full  of  sus- 
picion." 

"  You  ascribe  bad  motives  to  his  attend- 
ance upon  your  aunt,  Mr.  Brom  ?  " 

"  I  know  what  my  own  motives  have 
been  to  James  Heath  better  than  his  to 
me.  I  can  say  that,  Miss  Tern.  How  do 
you  account  for  this  ?  Since  ever  he  at- 
tained his  post  in  that  house  — " 

"  Which  he  did  not  seek,"  put  in  Ellen. 

11  Which  1  sought  for  him"  continued 
Mr.  Brom,  bitterly.  "  Since  that  date  her 
Ladyship  has  been  estranged  from  me." 

"  I've  heard  Jamie  account  for  that  other- 
wise," said  Ellen,  waxing  bold. 

"  I  do  not  accuse  him,  Miss  Tern,  of 
making  the  first  split,  but  he  has  kept  the 
wedge  in  it.    He  has  engrossed  her.  Enough 
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said,  however,  of  my  family  quarrels  which, 
I  may  tell  you,  affect  me  very  lightly ;  my 
position  in  the  county  and  my  fortune 
place  me  above  such  cares,  but  the  treachery 
of  a  friend  whom  you  have  trusted  and 
partly  armed  against  yourself  makes  one 
a  little  bitter.  There's  no  enemy  like  a 
lost  friend." 

"I've  heard  Jamie  say  very  much  the 
same,  Mr.  Brom,  and  with  the  same  anger." 

"  Ay,  I  dare  say  often  enough ;  the 
wronger  is  always  the  complainer ;  /  never 
spoke  so  before." 

"  Have  you  considered,  Mr.  Brom,  that 
she  might  be  ill  ?  " 

"  111  for  six  years  twice  or  three  times 
a  month,  yet  coming  to  Sir  Robin's  party 
to-night  to  dance  and  masquerade." 

The  compression  of  this  evidence  against 
Jamie  came  like  a  bullet  and  confused 
Ellen. 

"  If  all  this  be  true,  Mr.  Brom,  which  I 
cannot  and  will  not  believe,  what  can  / 
do?" 

"  Since  you  ask  me  I  shall  offer  you  my 
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advice.  Show  him  by  your  manner  that 
you  are  perplexed,  and  that  you  do  not 
approve.  Then  if  there  be  an  explanation 
you  will  quickly  unearth  it." 

"  You  would  have  me  scold  him." 

"  Not  at  all ;  you  spoil  him  by  your 
scoldings,"  smiled  he,  with  a  scarce  percep- 
tible spleen.  "  I've  seen  the  effects  of 
such  scolding.  I've  seen  an  accepted 
lover,  or  a  young  husband,  who  were  quite 
sane  with  men,  act  very  absurdly  for  the 
sake  of  being  called  naughty  *by  pretty  lips, 
whereas  if  no  notice  were  taken  they'd  feel 
their  idiocy  at  once.  Heath  enjoys  your 
scolding." 

Ellen  coloured  again.  "  Why  not  ask  him 
directly  for  an  explanation  ?  " 

"  You  will  insult  him  as  I  did,  and  gain 
nothing  by  it;  just  test  him  by  assuming 
a  slight  coldness  first." 

"  You  would  not  advise  me  to  assume  ?  " 

"  Let  it  be  sincere.  If  I  have  told  you 
facts,  surely  he  must  be  acting  an  unworthy 
or  a  silly  part." 

"  You  tell  me,  but  you   do  not   know, 
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Mr.  Brom,"  said  Ellen,  reasoning  like  her 
sex.  When  you  think  you  have  pushed 
them  step  b}^  step  to  your  conclusion  they 
drop  over  the  banisters  and  are  at  the 
first  stair  again. 

Mr.  Brom  was  silent,  and  they  soon  saw 
Miss  Wright  hastening  after  in  the  dusk. 

"  If  that  is  your  sincere  advice,  Mr. 
Brom,"  said  Ellen,  quickly,  "  I  suppose  I 
must  try." 

"Act  just  as  you  think  right;  I  shall  not 
intermeddle  again,  and  I  only  hope  you 
will  overlook  the  liberty  I  have  taken." 

"  I'm  sure  I've  a.  good  deal  to  thank  you 
for,  and  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  all 
your  kindness,"  she  said  with  zeal ;  "  I  will 
try  what  you  suggest." 

Here  Miss  Wright  came  up,  and  little 
more  was  said  till  they  reached  the  vener- 
able little  domain  of  Sir  Robin  Peachey. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


SIR  eoein's  tableau. 


They  had  now  arrived  before  a  plain  stone 
house  with  a  turret  attached,  the  windows 
were  long,  the  steps  high,  and  a  stone  wild 
boar  sat  squat  at  either  side ;  the  scene  be- 
fore the  house  was  a  singularly  dreary  flat 
of  grass  without  a  tree,  so  that  you  could 
see  the  cattle  browsing  on  the  distant  hill. 

Enter  the  hall  door  from  this  bleak  ex- 
terior, and  a  grand  old  hall  surprises  you  ; 
surrounded  with  rich  oak  pillars,  beautifully 
tesselated  and  hung  with  fine  old  landscapes 
— other  days  set  in  gold. 

At  the  wide  staircase  stood  two  effigies 
in  complete  armour  glaring  beadily  at  one 
another,  as  they  had  been  petrified  in  mor- 
tal defiance.      The  banisters  were  massive 
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black  oak.  It  seemed  as  though  the  hands 
of  antique  men  and  women  had  slid  along 
them  last,  and  olden  perfumes  of  cedar 
lingered  about.  In  one  of  the  stained  glass 
embrasures,  an  old  white-headed  man,  dressed 
in  a  Druid's  robe,  was  solemnly  sounding  a 
harp,  and  played  some  dreaming  fantasia 
that  seemed  born  of  the  saintly  twilight. 

They  moved  silently  up  the  staircase, 
and  on  the  first  landing  a  grey  old  room  was 
visible  behind  a  portiere  of  gobelin;  on  it 
was  a  gold  device,  on  which  were  the  words, 
"  Queen  Mary's  Room."  These  cabinets,  of 
elaborate  and  dusty  richness,  were  suppo- 
sed to  have  been  hers ;  chairs  she  sat  on, 
frames  she  worked  at,  a  small  table  with  an 
autograph  letter  of  hers  lying  half  open  be- 
side an  antique  inkstand.  The  Baronet 
was  a  lover  of  Queen  Mary,  and  would  have 
given  his  life  to  have  struck  aside  that  fatal 
blow.  The  breeze  laid  its  ghostly  hand 
upon  the  tapestry,  or  perhaps  it  was  Queen 
Mary's  spectre,  following  them  up. 

What  was  stranger,   there  was  a   dead 
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silence, — no  servant  to  usher  them  in,  no 
distant  hum  of  voices. 

Mr.  Brom  opened  a  massive  double  door, 
which  turned  heavily  on  its  hinges,  and  be- 
fore them  stretched  alongvistaed  room,  lit  at 
intervals  with  clusters  of  sleepy  lights  like 
pleiads ;  far  down  was  a  group  of  ladies, 
whose  voices  were  now  audible. 

The  walls  were  panelled  with  rich  dark 
wood,  the  lofty  ceiling  was  arabesquered 
with  stucco,  coloured  in  gold  and  crimson 
against  a  dark  blue  ground ;  the  windows 
were  tall  and  mellowly  stained ;  the  mantel- 
piece was  massive  as  a  mausoleum  of  black  oak 
grotesquely  carved.  Monks  lolled  out  their 
tongues  at  you,  angels  skimmed  about  like 
swallows,  big  flanked  horses  plunged,  black 
dwarfs  held  the  trains  of  mummy  maidens, 
on  its  slab  were  ranged,  out  of  reach,  old 
silver  ornaments, — Neptunes,  nymphs,  and 
sea-shells.  The  furniture  was  all  of  the 
same  solemn  black  oak,  in  gothic  de- 
sign, albeit  furnished  with  crimson  spring 
cushions.  The  carpet  was  a  meadow-pile, 
dimly  gorgeous.      Old  portraits  hung  along 
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the  wall  leaning  forwards  into  soft  light,  as 
if  to  see  you  enter.  What  sycophants 
are  these  portraits ;  the  same  flattering  gaze 
is  on  your  neighbour  too !  At  the  further  end 
of  the  room  was  a  magnificent  piano,  open. 

It  was  said  the  Baronet  used  to  have  his 
visitors  shown  into  this  state  apartment ; 
the  Druid's  harp  ringing  mystically  round 
their  imagination,  whilst  he  stole  tiptoe  into 
the  adjoining  room,  to  watch  them  through 
a  secret  peephole,  and  gloat  upon  their  won- 
der :  his  valet  said  he  saw  him. 

The  Baronet  tripped  forward  to  receive 
his  guests.  He  was  a  low  weak-hammed 
man,  corpulent  as  a  spider,  and  a  wide 
cheesy  face  wrinkled  with  kindliness  about 
his  bright  brown  eyes.  He  greeted  Ellen 
with  a  hearty  kiss,  and  having  presented 
her  to  one  or  two  strangers,  led  her  forward 
to  the  grand  piano. 

Ellen  sat  half  hidden  by  the  piano,  by  no 
means  prepossessing  to  a  stranger's  eye ;  she 
was  ferociously  shy,  and  with  the  hectic  of 
bashfulness  continually  on  her  cheek,  hands 
rigidly  clasped,   and  eyes  on  the  ground ; 
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but  when  once  her  fingers  were  on  the 
notes,  she  glowered  no  more:  her  slight 
form  swayed  unconsciously  to  her  theme, 
and  the  small  head  kept  gentle  time.  If  you 
listened  as  the  music  bounded  forth  or  sunk 
into  low  silver  tricklings,  you  would  have 
felt  there  was  a  mind  afloat  upon  it. 

The  party  was  a  very  small  one,  consist- 
ing merely  of  those  neighbours  who  were 
accustomed  to  Sir  Eobin's  mode  of  enter- 
taining. The  performances  of  Ellen  Tern 
formed  the  real  treat  of  the  evening. 

Lady  Bunbury  was  almost  the  latest 
arrival ;  she  sat  for  a  few  moments  chatting 
cordially  with  Sir  Robin,  then  she  rose  and 
quitted  the  room  with  him  and  two  other 
ladies. 

John  Brom  did  the  honours  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  host^  and  then  sitting  by  Ellen, 
who  had  been  somewhat  isolated  by  her  own 
choice,  he  talked  to  her  in  a  low  key,  she 
being  both  relieved  and  thankful  to  have 
some  one  she  knew  to  talk  to.  He  sung  a 
duet  also  with  her;  finally,  he  accompanied 
her  on  the  violin  with  skill  and  spirit. 
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The  portiere  was  at  length  majestically 
withdrawn,  and  Sir  Robin  entered  on  tiptoe, 
leading  in  Lady  Bunbury,  and  followed  by 
two  ladies. 

Foolish  Sir  Robin  was  metamorphosed  ; 
his  bald  head  was  contained  in  a  great 
double  ruff,  like  a  head  in  a  charger ;  he 
had  on  a  crimson  velvet  doublet,  the  sleeves 
slashed  with  lemon-coloured  satin ;  he  had 
on  orange  breeches,  also  slashed,  and  bom- 
basted  bravely;  finally,  a  pair  of  rose 
coloured  stockings  on  his  legs. 

Lady  Bunbury,  who  was  half  a  head 
over  him,  was  becomingly  attired  in  white 
satin,  and  spacious  farthingale,  a  tiara  on 
her  head,  and  her  hair  dressed  in  the  well- 
known  manner  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
History  tells  us  that  the  unhappy  queen 
was  portly  at  her  death,  so  the  representa- 
tion was  not  so  absurd,  seeing  that  Lady 
Bunbury  was  queenly  and  handsome  ;  we  can 
say  nothing  in  excuse  of  the  smug  little 
Darnley  who  led  her  in. 

"  Now,  Ellen,  my  heart,  give  us  Queen 
Mary's  cotillon." 

E    3 
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Ellen  struck  ringingly  into  the  air. 

Off  went  the  stately  historical  personages 
and  ,the  attendants ;  but  whereas  Lady 
Bunbury  and  the  leaders  understood  the 
dance  and  moved  in  method,  Sir  Robin 
guided  his  movements  at  his  own  wild  will, 
— sliding  here,  paddling  there,  and  bowing 
at  times  with  a  rapt  smile  to  vacuity — may- 
hap to  the  spectral  queen. 

As  Lady  Bunbury  glided  slowly  past  him, 
and  round  him,  carrying  her  years  bravely, 
she  would  wag  her  head  in  droll  despair,  or 
cock  her  eyebrow  at  his  unconscious  back- 
view,  so  that  the  cheeks  of  a  young  lady 
burst  into  laughter  with  an  explosion  which 
put  the  whole  room  to  shame. 

This  scene  at  an  end,  another  began.  Sir 
Robin  would  yield  to  the  malicious  petition 
for  a  song.  He  carolled  forth  willingly, 
with  his  head  in  the  air,  and  his  deeply 
frilled  hand  on  his  breast.  His  voice  was 
full  of  feeling,  and  his  mien  of  quaint  dig- 
nity, but  at  times  he  sung  a  long  flat  note, 
and  dwelt  on  it  lovingly.  Then  Lady  Bun- 
bury grew   mischievous  again,    and    drew 
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such  a  face  of  agony  at  each  mournful  swerve 
from  tune,  that  the  group  of  gauzy  girls 
rocked  and  tittered  in  the  greatest  distress. 

At  last  Sir  Robin  was  satisfied  with  the 
part  he  had  enacted,  and  he  came  forward 
to  the  piano  to  pay  his  respects  to  his-  pretty 
protegee. 

"Dear  me,"  said  he,  gallantly,  "I  thought 
I  saw  the  old  pictures  smile  as  you  were 
playing." 

"  I  was  surprised  they  didn't  step  down 
and  dance,"  said  Ellen,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Ha-a-ah,  —  very  pert  answer.  Mind 
yourself,  my  lady.  Don't  expect  to  flirt 
with  me.     I  won't  allow  it." 

He  played  a  few  notes  with  his  forefinger, 
and  hummed  an  air ;  then  he  said  kindly, 

"  I  intend  to  pay  you  a  visit  to-morrow 
in  the  pony  carriage,  and  you  must  play  me 
a  tune,  lambkin." 

u  You  shall  be  made  very  welcome-;  your 
own  piano  should  be  open  to  you,  Sir 
Bobin." 

"  Hut,  tut,  it's  yours ;  we'll  quarrel  if 
you  talk  in  that  way*  Dear  me,  dear  me  ! 
E  4      . 
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I  feel  like  a  boy  to-night.  I  believe  I'm 
the  happiest  old  fellow  in  the  kingdom,  and 
the  finest  dressed ;  eh,  eh,  what  do  you  say 
to  that  ?  " 

"  I  say  you're  very  vain,"  whispered 
Ellen,  laughing. 

"  You  puppy !  how  saucy  you're  get- 
ting," said  Sir  Robin,  powdering  his  collar 
with  snuff. 

"  That's  a  fine  woman,  Ellen,  a  handsome 
creature,  but  she's  not  my  idea  of  Mary.  I 
would  like  to  see  you  dressed  for  the  part." 

"  You  have  little  chance,"  said  Ellen. 

"She  is  a  splendid  woman,  upon  my 
word." 

"  Her  dress  becomes  her." 

"  Oh  dear,  yes,  oh  dear,  yes,"  said  Sir 
Robin,  thoughtfully,  with  a  suspended 
pinch  ;  "  oh  dear,  yes !  " 

"I  remember  that  woman  thirty  years 
ago,  before  you  were  born,  you  brat.  She 
was  a  superb  creature  then.  I  used  to 
dance  with  her.  Ah,  she  has  forgotten  her 
cotillon." 

"  You  danced  in  silk  stockings  in  those 
days,"  said  Ellen. 


I 
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"  Are  you  admiring  my  pink  stockings, 
eh  ?  How  dare  you  frown  at  my  silk  stock- 
ings ?"  said  he,  his  funny  old  face  wrinkling 
into  banter,  and  attempting  to  pinch  her 
cheek. 

"  Ellen,  my  heart,"  he  said,  with  sudden 
gravity,  "  I  am  going  to  send  Quirk  to  you 
for  a  few  months." 

Quirk  was  a  parrot  in  a  golden  cage. 

"  I  don't  advise  you,  Sir  Robin." 

"  You  don't,  don't  you  ?  Upon  my  word 
you're  getting  very  wise,"  he  said,  touchily. 

"  Oh,  I  will  receive  him,  Sir  Robin,  and 
keep  him  in  my  room  ;  but  why  do  you 
send  him  to  me  ?  I  thought  he  was  your 
prime  pet,  and  sung  '  Mary's  Lament '  for 
you." 

Sir  Robin  bent  to  her  ear,  pressing  down 
his  great  ruff  — 

"  I  want  him  to  catch  your  voice ;  and 
then,  maybe,  I'll  fancy  in  the  evening 
you're  sitting  with  me  in  the  big  lonely 
house." 

There  was  a  tremble  in  his  voice  which 
proved  that  the  silly,  kind  old  gentleman 
meant  what  he  said. 
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James  Heath  had  come  in  last  of  all,  and 
stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  room.  Lady 
Bunbury  espied  him,  and  directing  towards 
him  one  of  her  most  beaming  smiles,  she 
beckoned  to  him,  and  made  room  beside 
herself  on  the  long  crimson-cushioned  ot- 
toman. 

He  came  over  and  sat  down,  crossing  and 
recrossing  his  lusty  legs,  with  a  restlessness 
which  seemed  to  indicate  a  feverish  active 
mind. 

"  I've  been  expecting  you,  Doctor ;  you 
lost  such  a  treat !  " 

"  I'm  late  for  the  tableau,  but  I'm  glad 
to  have  seen  you  in  costume." 

"  It's  pretty  well,  my  dear ;  this  is  the 
dress  I  wore  at  court,  with  a  farthingale 
under.  That's  a  handsome  crescent  of 
pearls,"  said  she,  exhibiting  her  fair  arm 
against  the  red  velvet. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  old  Robin,  to- 
night? I'm  uneasy  about  him,"  smiled 
Lady  Bunbury.   ■ 

"  How  did  Darnley  get  through  his  evo- 
lutions ? — he  was  to  dance  a  cotillon,  I  un- 
derstood." 
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"  A  cotillon,  poor  man  ;  lie  danced  some 
original  figure  of  his  own  invention,  and 
made  a  show  of  me.  I  tried,  for  the  first 
moment,  to  guide  him ;  but  he  revolved  away 
upon  his  toes,  till  I  thought  the  red  stock- 
ings were  going  to  fly  away  with  him." 

a  It's  a  pretty  scene,"  said  Heath ;  "  a 
look  of  antiquity  about  it." 

"  Delightful !  "  sighed  Lady  Bunbury. 
"  I  shall  be  moth-eaten  if  I  stay  here  much 
longer." 

"  Allow  me  to  get  you  something,  Lady 
Bunbury,"  said  Heath,  observing  her  eye 
fix  upon  the  refreshment  table. 

"  Nothing  to  get,  my  dear." 

u  A  cup  of  coffee,  or  an  ice  ?  " 

"  The  coffee  is  cold,  and  the  ice  is  hot ; 
get  me  a  glass  of  claret.  You  prescribe  a 
glass  of  claret  for  me." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "it  will 
do  you  no  harm." 

"  And,  if  the  sandwiches  are  not  stale,  get 
me  one.  I'm  sure  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place  has  dried  them  up." 

Heath  got  her  what  she  asked  for. 
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"My  gracious!  how  fagged  you  look! 
Where  have  you  been  walking  to  ?  " 

"  I've  been  to  see  Mrs.  Conroid  since  tea." 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear !  four  miles  there, 
and  four  miles  back.  Why,  you'll  kill  your- 
self, and  I  can't  afford  to  lose  you." 

"  The  exercise  is  very  good  for  me,  Lady 
Bunbury." 

"  The  finest  exercise  you  could  take  is 
riding.  Now,  Doctor  Heath,  I  mean  what 
I  say,  and  all  the  world  knows  that.  Send 
for  one  of  my  horses  whenever  you  have  a 
distant  call  to  make.  They  are  idle  in  the 
stable,  and  getting  pampered  and  vicious 
for  want  of  exercise." 

"  Very  grateful  for  your  offer,  Lady  Bun- 
bury,  but  I  have  no  need  of  a  horse,  with 
these  two  sturdy  legs  to  carry  me." 

"  But  how  short-sighted  you  are,  for  a 
clever  man !  A  patient,  my  dear,  who  hears 
his  medical  man  tramping  up  to  his  door  in 
great  clouted  shoes,  is  overcome  by  a  sick- 
ening association  with  a  cow-doctor,  and 
fancies  he's  going  to  be  bled ;  and  I  don't 
know  anything  more  likely  to  give  one  a 
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relapse  than  a  great  print  of  mud  on  the 
bed-room  carpet.  But  a  horse  is  imposing. 
The  paw  of  a  horse  at  the  door,  my  dear, 
that  looks  like  skill  and  soothing  prescrip- 
tions. I  insist  upon  your  riding  to  Mrs. 
Conroid's  the  next  time  you  go." 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Heath,  "  I  see  I  can't 
refuse." 

"  What  is  old  Robin  doing?"  said  she. 

"  Talking  to  Miss  Tern." 

"  Watch  him,"  said  she,  slowly,  "  don't 
he  look  as  if  he  were  chirping  ?  Are  you 
looking  at  him  ?" 

"  I  see  him." 

"  No,  you  don't,  Doctor.  You're  looking 
at  Ellen,  and  quite  right  too.  What  a  sweet 
little  thing  she  is !  and  she  has  the  gift,  the 
rare  gift,  of  modesty." 

"  I  like  it,"  murmured  Heath. 

"  Yes,  but  don't  you  think  her  modesty 
is  enough  for  both  of  you  ?  you  are  rattier 
modest  too." 

"I  don't  quite  understand  you,"  said 
Heath,  awaking  suddenly  from  a  reverie. 

u  Have  you  told  that  girl  you  love  her?" 
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said  Lady  Bunbury,  with  one  of  her  abrupt 
thrusts. 

"  No  !"  said  Heath  manfully.  "  Per- 
haps I  never  shall." 

"  Why,  is  she  not  poor,  without  suffi- 
cient protection,  and  in  a  very  painful 
position  ?" 

"  My  horse  won't  bear  a  pillion,"  he  said, 
forcing  a  laugh. 

"  But  perhaps  he  might  find  himself  in 
clover  by  and  by,  then  he'd  be  able.  You're 
a  rising  man,  Doctor,  and  I'm  watching 
over  your  fortune." 

Heath's  brow  was  streaked  with  anxious 
red. 

"  Take  care  of  John  Brum  too,  his  mother 
has  no  suspicion  how  fond  he  is  of  her. 
What  brings  him  over  to  the  Lodge,  Sur- 
geon ?  The  Lodge  has  a  very  peculiar  at- 
traction for  the  owner  of  Mead  Hill." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  Heath,  distantly, 
"  it  may  be  so." 

"  I'll  never  forgive  him  for  the  disgrace- 
ful  neglect  of  my  dear  old  home.  You  never 
saw  poor  Willy,  my  poor  boy,  Surgeon  ?" 
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Heath  had  seen  him  as  a  child  ridimr 
after  her  ladyship's  carriage. 

"  I  was  thinking  as  I  looked  at  that 
pedantic,  conceited  nephew  of  mine  to-night, 
what  a  small  creature  he'd  be  if  poor  Willie 
had  lived.  Out  of  our  way  far  enough  in 
his  London  chambers;  out  of  your  way  too. 
Don't  say  I  talk  to  you  in  this  way,  dear ; 
but  I  declare  I  never  see  him  but  the 
memory  of  that  darling  boy  nearly  chokes 
me." 

"  Sir  Eobin  seems  very  happy  to-night," 
said  the  Surgeon,  after  a  pause. 

"  Take  care  of  him  too,"  whispered  her 
Ladyship,  "  I've  known  of  such  monstrosi- 
ties as  old  men  in  love,  and  I  believe  in 
them.  Look  at  him,  he  is  going  to  cover 
her  with  snuff  and  eat  her  up." 

Heath  laughed.  u  The  lady  must  be 
dangerous,  if  all  your  charges  be  true. 
Have  you  ever  heard  the  ballad, 

"  Twa  wooers  courted  the  ladye, 
Ane  was  a  lord  o'  state, 
And  tane  a  gaffer  wee  and  auld, 
That  hirpled  in  his  gait. 
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A  third  there  is  that  bides  awa, 

And  ne'er  gangs  in  to  woo, 
Now  rede  me  how  'twas  he  alone 

That  loo'ed  the  ladye  true." 

11 1  vow  I  can't  stand  that  sweet  peaky 
look.  Silly,  silly,  Sir  Robin.  Call  Ellen 
over,  Doctor." 

"  Perhaps  it  might  embarrass  her." 

Her  ladyship  stood  up  superbly,  and 
called  Ellen,  beckoning  to  her  with  dia- 
monded finger. 

"  Go  over,  foolish  man,"  said  she,  "  help 
the  child  across  the  room." 

Ellen  came  over  blushing,  and  eyes  on 
the  ground  like  a  school-girl. 

"  Sit  down  here,  my  love.  Doctor  Heath 
and  I  are  longing  for  your  company." 

Ellen  glanced  gravely  at  Heath,  who 
slightly  shook  his  head. 

"I  hope  we  didn't  spoil  your  tete-a-tete 
with  Sir  Robin.  Look  how  she  colours, 
Doctor,  she  must  be  very  guilty.  Ah,  a 
handle  to  a  name  is  a  very  charming  thing." 

"I  think  they  are  forming  a  chorus," 
said  Heath,  coming  to  her  relief.     She  was 
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rising,  but  Lady  Bunbury's  arm  held  her 
back. 

"  Dear  me,  don't  run  away,  dear.  What 
are  we  doing  to  you  ?  Why,  you're  as  wild 
as  a  young  hawk ;  we  must  put  a  hood  and 
bells  on  you,  and  make  you  come  at  a 
certain  young  falconer's  whistle  by  and  by." 

"  Mr.  Brom  is  beckoning  for  Ellen,"  said 
Heath. 

"  Oh  !  don't  be  fussing,  Doctor,  you  may 
go  away,  if  you  please,  /  want  to  talk  with 
Ellen." 

"  The  Doctor  is  too  jealous,  dear,  to  let 
any  one  enjoy  you  but  himself.  What  was 
that  last  thing  you  played  ?  it  was  a  sweet, 
pretty  piece." 

Ellen  told  her. 

11  Now,  why  don't  you  come  to  see  me  ? 
You  can't  think  what  a  pet  I  would  make 
of  you." 

"  I'm  kept  so  busy  at  home,"  said  Ellen." 

"  Oh  folly ;  come  over  to-morrow  and 
share  my  chicken  with  me.  Doctor  Heath 
will  bring  you.     I  do  long  for  some  good 
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music  when  I  can  enjoy  it  really.      Now, 
promise  me." 

She  began  to  toy  with  Ellen's  supple 
hand,  opening  it  on  her  fair  palm,  so  that  it 
looked  red  by  contrast. 

"  Would  the  morning  hours  do  as  well?" 
said  Ellen,  in  a  voice  a  little  above  a  whis- 
per. (This  wealthy,  worldly,  heartless 
woman  gave  her  a  chill  like  an  east  wind.) 
"  I  don't  like  leaving  the  house  deserted  in 
the  evening." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure ;  well  then,  come  on 
Friday,  any  hour  before  two,  so  that  you 
may  have  something  to  eat ;  and  fetch  your 
music  over.  Now,  Doctor,  on  peril  of  my 
displeasure  bring  Ellen  over,  and  leave  her 
with  me  for  an  hour  or  two." 

a  But  if  you  happen  to  be  unwell,"  said 
Ellen,  with  unexpected  audacity;  "pray 
send  me  a  line." 

Lady  Bunbury  suddenly  dropt  her  hand. 

"What's  this  nonsense,  child — who  told 

you  that  I'll  be  unwell?"     She  looked  hard 

at   Heath,  who  bent   over   and   muttered 

beneath  his  fingers, 
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"  She  meant  nothing." 

"  Don't  cower  that  way,  my  dear  child," 
said  Lady  Bunbury,  "  There  now  you 
may  run  over  to  Mr.  Brom,  as  I'm  sure 
you're  longing  to ;  but  don't  disappoint 
me  —  come  any  morning  you  please,  you'll 
always  catch  me  at  home.  Surgeon  Heath 
will  bring  you  over,  for  I  can  tell  you  i"  like 
to  see  you  together,  and  my  good  wishes 
never  do  anyone  harm." 

Ellen  hastened  away.  Her  modesty  and 
taste  repulsed  the  hint ;  and  why  ?  Heath 
was  fond,  and  her  Ladyship  surely  very 
kind. 

There  are  those  whose  touch  would  soil 
for  us  the  dearest  gift,  whose  tongue  could 
vulgarise  our  choicest  wishes ;  but  it  was 
not  this  alone  —  an  unhappy  inference 
pointing  to  the  rumours  afloat  arose  in  her 
mind. 

Heath  was  obliged  to  see  Lady  Bunbury 
to  her  carriage,  though  she  offered  to  waive 
the  attention,  and  said  archly  she  couldn't 
value  the  services  of  his  arm  when  his  eyes 
and  ears  were  engaged.     He  fastened  her 
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cloak,  however,  and  put  her  into  her  car- 
riage, bundling  in  her  long  skirt  after  her. 

"  Doctor,"  said  she,  retaining  his  hand  in 
her  own,  "  bring  her  over,  and  I'll  engage  to 
win  her  for  you." 

Heath  said  earnestly,  "  Lady  Bunbury,  I 
entreat  of  you  as  my  friend  and  well  wisher, 
to  say  nothing  to  her  of  me." 

"  Well,  well,  as  you  please ;  but  you're 
quite  wrong  ;  don't  look  so  alarmed,  dear — 
you  are  safe  with  me." 

Heath  hastened  back,  and  found  Ellen  in 
the  hall  putting  on  her  bonnet. 

"  We'll  have  the  rising  moon  as  we  go 
home,"  he  said,  standing  at  her  elbow. 

"What?"  said  she,  short  and  stern. 

M  Allow  me  to  put  on  your  shawl,"  smiled 
Mr.  Brom,  stepping  forward ;  "  keep  it 
snugly  round  you — mind  the  steps — I  think 
there's  a  score  of  them,  and  the  last  is  a 
jump." 

Mr.  Brom  was  satisfied  with  the  sound  of 
that  sharp  "  what."  He  saw  Heath's  face 
cloud. 
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CHAP.  V. 


WOMAN  S  LOGIC. 


"Are  you  offended  with  me,  Ellen?"  said 
the  Doctor,  when  they  were  alone  upon 
their  way. 

"  Is  there  no  cause  ?  "  she  said  oracularly, 
for  she  was  puzzled  for  a  definite  reason. 

"I  am  conscious  of  none. —  Perhaps 
they've  gained  your  ear  too." 

"  Well,  you've  possession  of  it  now — have 
you  not  ?  " 

"  They've  been  trying  to  embitter  you 
against  me,"  said  Heath,  with  an  anxious 
smile. 

"  Who's  they  ?  " 

"  My  friends." 

"  You've  got  none,  that  I  know  of,"  she 
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replied — except — let  me  see — there's  Mr. 
Brom,  to  be  sure." 

"  I  fear  Ellen  Tern  is  even  such  a  friend 
as  he,"  said  Heath,  with  an  habitual  silent 
smile  —  'twas  a  queer  habit  this  which 
he  had  from  boyhood,  of  laughing  when 
annoyed — a  laugh  that  brought  the  corners 
of  the  mouth  a  little  down,  and  expressed 
perhaps  something  appealing  or  anxious  or 
bitter — I  know  not  what,  but  the  man's 
look  is  before  me  now. 

"  I  am  afraid  to  ask  you,"  he  continued, 
"how  you  could  allow  such  mischievous 
slanders  to  grow  upon  you,  or  leave  them 
uncontradicted  ?" 

"  Had  you  not  better  venture  ?" 

"  You  will  ask  me  like  the  others,  '  Is 
not  this  libel  true,'  and  I  shall  not  invite 
such  pain." 

"Not  at  all,  don't  put  words  in  my 
mouth  if  you  please.  I'd  say,  'What  is  it  to 
me  ?' "  said  she,  gathering  her  shawl  snugly 
around  her. 

"  Heath  turned  to  her  gravely.  "  I  don't 
believe  you,  Ellen." 
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She  overlooked  the  rudeness. 

"  I  cannot  believe  that  you  could  hear 
plausible  evil  stories  of  me,  affecting  my 
character,  with  such  giddy  indifference. 
It's  not  like  you.  Why,  I'd  be  sorry  if  I 
only  saw  in  a  newspaper  that  a  stranger 
whom  the  world  had  respected  had  sud- 
denly lost  his  honest  name." 

"  Well,  Jemmy,  you're  a  bonny  lad,  to 
turn  the  whole  country  side  against  you,'7 
said  Ellen,  with  sudden  change  of  manner. 

"  My  dear  Ellen,"  said  Heath,  responsive 
to  her  smile,  "  a  few  yards  of  muslin  could 
contain  my  country  side." 

"  Which  I  suppose  means  me.  But  is  it 
wise  now,  is  it  wise  to  scorn  explanations 
wnen  a  few  words  would  set  all  right  ?" 

"  Do  you  ask  for  explanation  ?" 

"  No,  no,  I'm  quite  satisfied  now.  If  I 
doubted  you  it  would  give  me  the  greatest 
pain." 

"  I  thought  so — I  hoped  so;  that  is  settled 
now  and  off  my  mind." 

"  Well,  but  you  should  explain  to  others, 
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should  you  not,  Jemmy?  others  might  do 
you  harm." 

"  No  sensible  man,  Ellen,  ought  to  tempt 
injury.  You  advise  me  then  to  explain  to 
John  Brom,  for  instance,  why  I  attend  Lady 
Bunbury  professionally,  and  why  I  take 
fees." 

"  Don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"  And  betray  Lady  Bunbury's  confidence 
to  satisfy  Brom's  curiosity." 

"But  would  it  betray  any  one  —  how 
so  ?" 

"  There  is  always  a  strictly  confidential 
understanding,  Ellen,  between  the  patient 
and  the  medical  man." 

"But  why  does  she  live  so  well ?  How 
is  she  able  to  dance  ?  Oh,  never  mind ! 
But  people  laugh  at  this,  you  know." 

"  Neither  you  nor  I  will  mind  their 
jeers.     It  is  of  you  I  think,  not  of  them." 

"Well,  you  mustn't  fret,"  said  Ellen, 
coaxingly.  "Take  the  course  you  think 
to  be  right ;  I'm  sure  you  know  your  duty 
best.  Have  you  been  much  fretted  by  these 
stories  ?" 
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"  Not  much.     I  shall  not  trust  Brom." 

"Oh,  don't,  pray,  feel  enmity  towards 
him.     I  believe  he  means  kindly  to  you." 

Heath  made  no  reply. 

"  Ditl  you  hear  how  Mr.  Banbury  treated 
me  ?"  said  she.  Mr.  Bunbury  was  the  land- 
lord. 

"  No,"  said  the  Surgeon. 

"  Did  you  not — about  the  kitchen  range  ?" 
said  Ellen.  Here  she  told  him  some  little 
grievance  of  her  own ;  how  she  had  given 
Mr.  Bunbury,  her  landlord,  two  pounds  ten 
to  put  up  a  range,  and  how  he  had  pro- 
mised to  provide  it,  when,  what  was  her 
disappointment  to  find  a  miserable  little 
rusty  range  mortared  in,  which  the  cook 
said  was  not  worth  thirty  shillings." 

"  Leave  him  to  me,"  said  Heath,  promptly. 
"  Before  he  cheats  you  he  shall  sit  on  that 
grate.  He  has  a  spite-  against  me,  and 
supposes  he  injures  me" 

"Well,  and  so  he  does,"  smiled  Ellen 
pleasantly. 

"  One  far  dearer,"  said  Heath,  in  haste. 

Ellen  resumed. 
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"  I  heard,  too,  he  told  the  ostler  he  might 
kill  any  of  our  fowls  he  found  trespassing  ; 
and  my  poor  doggie  came  home  with  his 
leg  broken  last  night;  what  ought  to  be 
done?" 

"I  wish  I  could  fasten  that  act  upon 
Bunbury,  or  any  one  connected  with  him," 
said  Heath  sternly. 

"  Oh,  mind  you  get  into  no  scrapes  for 
me — you  have  enough  of  your  own,  don't 
you  think  so?" 

"Leave  it  to  me,  Ellen,  you  shall  have  a 
bright  new  range  in  as  soon  as  that  fellow 
can  get  it  out  from  Manchester." 

"But  keep  your  temper  with  him;  re- 
member, I'm  in  his  power."  Then  she  dis- 
cussed cosily  with  him  many  household 
matters  as  she  was  wont,  for  she  was  a  lone 
friendless  girl  and  often  anxious. 

Presently,  she  -remarked,  "  You  came 
in  with  very  dusty  boots  this  evening." 

"I  thought  you  never  looked  at  me. 
Yes,  I  had  a  long  walk ;  by  the  way, 
Ellen,  Lady  Bunbury  has  made  me  a  gene- 
rous offer ;  she  presses  me  to  send  for  one 
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of  her  horses  whenever  I  may  have  far  to 
go." 

"  And — you  did  not  surely  accept/'  said 
Ellen,  quickly. 

"Why,  yes;  she  so  heartily  pressed  me." 

"  Oh,  you  must  not ;  do  not  borrow  a 
horse  from  Lady  Bunbury,"  cried  Ellen, 
anxiously. 

Heath  looked  vexed.  He  said,  "  he  cer- 
tainly should  not,  since  she  did  not  wish  it." 

"  I've  been  thinking  for  some  time,"  she 
said,  "  that  the  least  we  can  do  for  you  is 
to  keep  a  horse  for  you  when  you  do  all  the 
work ;  there's  a  horse  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, I  think,  would  suit,  and  a  weight  car- 
rier, if  only  we  could  get  an  opinion." 

"  A  very  generous  idea,  dear  Ellen,  but 
perfectly  out  of  the  question." 

"  One  doubt  I  do  feel  about  the  purchase, 
James,"  she  said,  with  a  mischievous  smile. 

"  What  is  that  among  the  many?" 

"  Whether  you  can  ride." 

"  Put  it  out  of  your  head,  Ellen ;  it 
would  be  wrong, — dishonourable  in  me  to 
allow  it." 
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Heath's  remonstrances  were  too  vehe- 
ment and  too  true  for  Ellen  to  combat,  and 
then  she  made  a  more  reasonable  proposal. 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  said  she,  "  on  the  part  of 
my  father ;  I  shall  buy  three  legs,  and  you 
shall  buy  the  fourth." 

"We'll  talk  of  it  again,"  said  Heath, 
"  and  I  shall  name  the  terms  myself,  if  I  ever 
find  the  necessity.  Indeed,  I  only  half 
intended  taking  Lady  Bunbury's  offer.  Now 
I  will  not." 

Ellen  was  content  for  the  time,  or 
thought  so. 

The  bats,  those  tiny  spectres  of  the  night, 
flitted  near  and  off  again.  The  stars  blinked 
clear,  and  the  young  moon  had  left  the 
hills.     A  will-o'-wisp  hovered  over  the  fen. 

';  I  must  drudge  for  a  while  yet,  Ellen, 
before  the  dust  on  my  shoes  turn  to  gold- 
dust  ;  the  horse  may  come,  and  the  quar- 
tered carriage,  too.  I  have  plans,  and  I 
have  a  dear  object." 

"  I  never  knew  you  were  so  ambitious, 
Jemmy." 

"  Is  that  all  you  know  of  me?  If  I  could 
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gain  independence  by  any  daring  this  side 
honesty ;  if  I  could  bring  down  those  stars 
in  jingling  gold,  with  a  king's  head  on 
each,  I'd  sacrifice  sublimity  to  lucre.  I 
used  not  to  think  so.  But  to  grow  older 
and  older,  and  be  no  nearer  one's  hopes,  is 
heart-breaking.  Perseverance  in  my  pro- 
fession might  do  it  at  last,  but  life  would 
be  on  the  lees,  and  my  object  vanished. 
I'd  have  made  the  ladder,  indeed,  but  would 
see  nothing  worth  the  climbing  for ;  a 
dismal  structure  of  day  upon  day,  which 
serves  no  end  at  last ;  but  stay,  we'll  look 
out  for  a  pair  of  wings  somewhere  before 
we  begin  to  carpenter  this  ladder." 

He  was  thinking  of  his  glittering  plans 
and  counting  on  them  with  that  singular 
simplicity  which  belongs  to  candidates  for 
this  career  before  they  have  run  a  heat. 
Old  and  young,  we're  all  fools  before  our 
first  essay.  I  know  no  more  extraordinary 
hallucination  which  still  possesses  each 
enthusiast,  surrounded  as  he  is  by  the 
stern  evidence  of  all  time,  except  first  love. 

"  I  am  sure,  if  you  persevere,  you  might 
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gain  eminence  in  your  profession,"  said 
Ellen,  abstractedly:- — she  was  struggling 
with  an  unhappy  misconstruction  of  his 
words. 

"  Ah !  the  way  is  very  bleak  and  long." 

"I  only  hope,"  said  Ellen,  laughing,  "you'll 
clear  it  as  fast  as  you  are  getting  over  this 
long  bleak  road,  however  distressing  to 
your  companion. 

"  You're  wrong,  Ellen,"  he  said  blithely, 
"this  road  is  not  bleak  or  long.  I  wish  we 
were  bound  across  the  hills,  you  and  I,  all 
alone  to-night.  Why,  don't  you  see  the 
road  is  paved  with  moon-fleece,  and  there's 
a  chime  of  fairies  under  every  dock-leaf,  and 
these  haws  are  clusters  of  diamonds  to  my 
eyes  ?  " 

"  What  can  you  mean  ? "  murmured 
Ellen. 

They  walked  on  in  silence,  and  Heath's 
heart  began  to  beat  wildly — they  arrived  at 
the  gate,  and  went  up  the  avenue  to  the 
gravel. 

The  gnarly  dwarf  oak  stood  up  black 
against    the  sky,  slowly  waving  its  snaky 
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branches,  like  a  Gorgon's  head  started  up 
from  sleep.     He  caught  her  wrist  lightly. 

"Ellen,"  he  said  with  a  falter,  "I've 
something  to  say  to  you  before  we  bid  good- 
night." 

"  Say  it  quickly,  Jemmy  —  it's  so  chill." 

Somehow  he  thought  her  answer  was 
cold  too  ;  it  suddenly  chilled  him. 

"  Well,  well,  'tis  nothing ;  go  in,  go  in  ; 
there's  a  heavy  dew  —  I'm  not  going  in 
yet,  good  night." 

She  left  him,  looking  back  half  question- 
ingly,  but  he  had  turned  away,  and  strolled 
slowly  down  by  the  black  larches. 

"  Why  did  he  not  speak?" 

Before  Mr.  Brora,  left  the  neighbourhood 
he  had  another  opportunity  of  very  mate- 
rially obliging  Ellen  Tern.  She  was  much 
worried  by  her  landlord,  if  not  actually 
oppressed,  and  Heath,  as  we  know,  under- 
took her  defence. 

Mr.  Bunbury  was  a  gentleman  of  very 
shattered  constitution  and  fortunes.  He 
was  a  relation  of  Sir  Hugh  Bunbury,  and 
at  one  time  was  welcome  to  her  ladyship's 
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table  on  this  plea;  but  his  screech-owl 
voice,  and  his  coarse  stories,  which  he  used 
to  lay  down  his  knife  and  fork  to  tell,  be- 
came so  intolerable  at  last  that  he  was  asked 
there  no  more. 

He  had  amused  himself  for  some  years 
past  by  carrying  on  a  lawsuit  with  his 
wealthy  neighbour,  Lord  Penguin,  which 
had  placed  him  at  last  in  irretrievable  diffi- 
culties. 

Upon  this  seedy  gentleman,  then,  Surgeon 
Heath  called  to  demand  restitution  and  fair 
dealing,  and  he  found  him  in  his  farmyard 
primed  to  meet  him. 

He  was  a  low,  broad  man,  of  a  swarthy, 
vulgar  countenance,  scarce  clean,  but  full 
of  those  gross  lees  of  good  nature — often 
bred  from  intemperate  habits. 

At  first  he  welcomed  the  Surgeon,  and 
would  have  him  in  to  join  him  in  a  pint; 
when  he  saw  his  friend  was  intent  upon 
business,  he  showed  a  jovially  insolent 
mood. 

The  range,  Squire  —  as  good  a  bit  o' 
metal    you     can     find     in      Manchester. 
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"Weather  slating !  —  bless  your  life,  I've  no 
objection,  but  the  idea  is  your  own,  and  I 
won't  rob  ye  of  it — you've  the  landlord's 
leave  to  improve,  so  long  as  it  don't  come 
out  o'  his  pocket.  Tell  ye  what,  Squire," 
said  he,  lurching,  "  who  knows  what  a  ten- 
pun  in  hand  might  do  to  bring  a  fellow  to 
reason  ?" 

"  A  good  pumping  would  be  the  shortest 
way  I  know  of,"  said  the  angry  Surgeon. 
"  This  ribaldry,  Mr.  Bunbury,  is  a  poor 
compensation  for  all  your  ruffianism  to- 
wards a  lady.  But  you  have  put  yourself 
in  my  power  ;  you  were  seen  wantonly 
killing  Miss  Tern's  fowl,  and  if  you  don't 
immediately  comply  with  her  demands,  and 
act  like  a  gentleman,  I'll  summons  you  and 
disgrace  you." 

"Bless  you,  Doctor,  you  couldn't  please 
me  better ;  you'd  better  try ;  I'll  give  you 
enough  o't ;  I'll  physic  you  with  law. 
Weather- slating!"  he  roared  ; "  I'll  weather- 
slate  the  windows." 

The  Surgeon  could  make  nothing  of  him: 
but  Mr.  Brom,  coming  to  hear  of  the  cir- 
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cumstance,  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Mr.  Bun- 
bury  of  quiet  expostulation,  delicately  re- 
minding him  of  a  fifty  pound  loan,  which 
he,  Mr.  Brom,  might  find  himself  obliged  to 
call  in,  if  Miss  Tern  were  not  treated  with 
every  consideration.  This  brought  Mr. 
Bunbury  to  reason. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


COACHY   AND    SMITHY. 


In  February  Mr.  Brom  took  his  seat  in  the 
House,  and  had  some  slight  opportunity 
of  proving  his  powers.  Shrewd  plain  sense 
was  the  characteristic  of  his  speeches, 
though  it  was  a  day  which  admitted  of 
rhetoric  ornament.  He  allied  himself  with 
Huskisson,  and  supported  popular  measures 
steadily,  but  without  display.  Many  of  his 
sanguine  acquaintances  thought  him  a  dis- 
appointment, because  he  discussed  questions 
of  figures  in  simple  language,  and  felt  dry 
facts  more  persuasive  than  metaphor.  He 
icas  waiting. 

His  literary  work  progressed  but  slowly, 
yet  he  kept  it  steadily  in  sight,  and  ad- 
vanced it  at  intervals,  so  that  the  first 
volume  drew  towards  the  close. 
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He  was  a  director  in  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  Railway,  then  commenced,  and 
he  coached  across  England  more  than 
once,  urged  by  his  deep  interest  in  its 
success,  and  his  large  liabilities  depending 
thereon. 

He  saw  much  of  Jonathan  Go  wan  on 
these  occasions,  and  took  much  counsel  with 
him.  The  Stoker,  never  deferential  to 
mortal  man,  had  assumed  an  equality,  if  not 
a  superiority,  from  his  position  of  credit, — 
a  potent  one,  no  doubt.  But  Mr.  Brum  was 
only  amused  at  his  airs,  having  but  small 
idea  how  formidable  he  could  become  from 
the  mere  moral  force  of  conceit. 

The  road  over  Chatmoss  had  been 
mooted — Mr.  Brom  opposed  it  firmly  and 
honestly.  The  Stoker  scoffed  down  the 
idea — he  would  not  hear  it  discussed,  and 
he  grew  so  savagely  sensitive  about  it  that 
its  very  mention  before  him  was  an  insult 
he  would  resent.  But  on  the  future  of  the 
railway  he  loved  to  hold  forth  intolerantly ; 
this  rugged  apostle  of  the  iron  age. 

Mr.  Brom,  perhaps  from  a  spirit  of  mis- 
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chief,  brought  over  the  famous  Sir  Kit, 
coachie  of  the  Manchester  coach,  to  his 
steward's  house,  where  he  entertained  the 
Stoker. 

Sir  Kit's  malevolence  and  scorn  against 
the  railway  and  its  supporters  were  all  but 
unspeakable,  that  it  surely  was  not.  This 
Juggernaut  steam  power  was  about  to 
crush  him  and  his  pestilent  brood,  so  he 
did  not  spare  it.  Moreover,  he  went  on 
"  the  batter "  to  spite  it,  and  now  with  a 
tumbler  of  punch  before  him,  and  an  oozy 
devilry  in  his  eye,  he  began  scoffing  sl'c  the 
railway,  watching  the  old  Stoker's  bristles 
gradually  getting  up. 

Sir  Kit  threatened  the  railway  committee 
with  the  lav/.  He  had  inherited  from  his 
father  an  old  white  house,  once  an  inn,  and 
a  strip  of  sandy  soil  behind  it,  in  which  was 
a  flourishing  colony  of  rabbits — Kit's  live 
larder.  This  bit  of  wilderness  lay  in  the 
proposed  line  of  the  railway,  and  no  sooner 
did  the  bold  coachy  behold  the  theodolite 
upon  his  patrimony,  than  he  raised  an 
infernal  outcry. 
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In  a  spirit  of  pestilent  comicality  he 
waged  the  war, — poor  coachy  pitted  against 
steam  power;  it  was  like  running  his  head 
against  a  buttress.  He  refused  all  com- 
promise, and  would  not  compound  with  his 
deadly  enemies ;  so  his  land  was  valued  by 
arbitration,  and  he  received  but  half  the 
offered  sum.  He  used  to  saddle  his  old 
yellow  pony,  a  knowing  thief,  which  had, 
according  to  Kit's  account,  the  sense  of  a 
Christian,  and  he  would  ride  down  every 
morning  to  vituperate  the  workmen  who 
were  tracing  out  the  line,  and  scoff  at  the 
directors,  humorously,  cantankerous  to  the 
last.  The  navvies  used  to  cheer  him,  and 
give  him  his  title. 

"  Hi,  yo  scoundrels,"  he  would  shout, 
riding  his  old  pony  to  the  edge  of  the 
elevated  bank,  "  are  yo  stealing  my  sand  ? 
ye  beef-fed  blackguards,  are  yo  killin  ma 
rawbits  ?  " 

"  Neaw  then,  Sir  Kit,  yo  bean't  accoos- 
tomed  to  a  roun'  o'  beof,  be'st  thou  ?  "  cried 
a  heavy-headed  lout. 

"  Faix,   he  ain't,    nor   cares,"    cries   an 
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Hibernian.  "  He's  his  beautiful  biled  rabbit 
a  Sunday,  and  a  Monday  mornin'  ye'll  see 
him  on  the  coach,  pickin  its  could  rim- 
nent." 

"  Hark  yo,"  cries  a  northern,  "  if  you 
roide  deown  'eer  at  one  'clock,  mon,  wu'll 
show  ye  som'at  loike  a  dinner :  to  smyell 
to't  i'll  fatten  y0." 

"  Yo'll  be  on  brad  and  water  in  Botany 
Bay,  the  whole  parcel  o'  ye,"  roared  Sir 
Kit,  rising  in  his  stirrups. 

When  brought  by  Mr.  Brom  to  the 
steward's  house,  where  sat  the  giant  Stoker, 
scant  was  the  greeting  he  offered  his  foe ; 
he  winked  at  Mr.  Brora,  and  shook  his 
clenched  fist  at  the  engineer  when  his  head 
was  turned ;  when  he  met  his  eye  he  gave 
him  a  sarcastic  coachman's  salute.  He  then 
seated  himself,  mixed  his  tumbler  of  a  fiery 
strength,  doctoring  and  sipping  for  a  few 
seconds  with  an  oozy  devilry  in  his  eye; 
next  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  bundle  of 
cigars,  offered  Mr.  Brom  one,  and  then 
presented  them  to  the  Stoker,  who  refused 
with  a  nod  and  a  grunt. 
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"  Doan't  smoke,  doan't  ye  ?  ye  leave  thot 
to  your  owd  soot  box  o'  Hell.  Eh,  Square  ? 
A  gentleman  blows  his  cloud  o'  the  box 
seat  o'  a  coach,  astid  o'  sticking  it  'i  the 
hook  o'  the  pole  to  fright  the  osses  ?  " 

The  Stoker  only  nodded  and  grunted  as 
he  sipped  a  saucerful  of  coffee. 

"Look  to't,"  cried  Kit,  "Measter  Brom, 
'twill  hit  ye  sportin'  gentlemen  as  wal  as 
me;  t'will  destroy  the  game,  Sir,  that 
Satan's  toy  roonin'  through  th'  coontry, 
like  a  platoon  o'  fowlin'  pieces." 

"  Thou  be  easy,  mon,  on  thot  'ead ;  t'will 
destroy  nobbut  th'  rawbits ! "  sneered  Gowan. 
"  The  bairns  ud  as  lief  be  off  rawbit  for  a 
while,  I  expect." 

"  Deuce  a  much  else  a've  to  give  em,  th' 
young  wolves." 

"  Why,  wot'st  done  wi  the  fifty  pun  ped 
dawn  to  ye  tother  day  ?  " 

"  I'm  keepin'  it,"  cried  Kit,  pounding  the 
table,  "  to  start  a  public  coach  on  my  own 
account  betwix  this  and  Mawnchester  on 
th'  vera  day  yer  soot  box  roons !  " 

"  Yo  cawn't  live,  mon,  I  tell'ee.  Thou'st 
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had  thy  day,  owd  dowg.  The  warld's  lost 
patience  wi'  thee,  an  it's  time.  Th'  poor 
mun  ride  neaw-aday  as  wal  as  th'  rich  ;  so 
we  putt  aside  th'  owd  coachies  as  we  did 
th'  owd  dozy  Charlies,  and  let  'em  drink 
emselves  out  o'  th'  warld." 

"  Naw,  then  !  How  owd  are  yo,  mon," 
cries  Sir  Kit ;  "  seventy  an  upwards  I  ex- 
pact?" 

"  Thot's  a  bit  ower  th'  truth,  as  yer 
measter  toald  yo  whan  he  writ  sober  in 
yer  discharge." 

"  Wal,  by  th'  dints  in  yer  owd  babe-kil- 
lin'  face,  yer  theerabouts  or  more ;  an  for  th' 
five  impanitent  years  thou'st  t'  live,  thou'lt 
see  ma  coach  a  runnin'  and  hear  ma  'orn  a- 
blowin'  hearty,  and  happen  yo'll  be  glad  o' 
a  topseat  yersel  t'  spare  yer  long  shanks." 

"An  if  I  do,  thou'lt  not  get  no  awf- 
creawns  fra  me,  I  promise  yo.  Hech,  hech, 
hech!" 

"  Nay,  but  ye'll  h  offer  me  a  beggarly 
saxpence,  wi'  a  waterin'  eye,  an  a  cramp  o' 
yer  fist." 

"  Gie  way,  mon,  gie  way  t'  th'  march  o' 
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Ceevilization,  or  it'ull  tramp  ye  deawn.  The 
time's  no  need  o'  yo.  Keawr  thee  deawn 
in  yon  crazy  'ouse  o'  yourn,  an  'elp  us  t' 
forget  ye.  Loo'  thee  here,  a  few  centuries 
agone  we  couldn't  'ave  a  book  unless  a  snail 
writ  it  out,  word  by  word,  and  tuk  tweolve 
year  to  thot.  Naw  we  strike  off  a  volume 
an  hour,  an  th'  scribe  moost  learn  to  soart 
type  for  all  his  floor ishes.  I've  a  pity  for 
thee,  mon;  I'll  gie  thee  two  three  les- 
sons in  greasin'  th'  wheols,  or  screwin' 
whoam  a  nut." 

"  D — n  yer  impidence,  I  dunno  wot  I 
could  do  wi'  yo — a  pooncheon  o'  conceit — 
if  I  putt  yo  to  shoe  a  oss  yo'd  try  to  gie 
him  a  steam-leg  the  shape  of  an  egg-sauce- 
pan." 

"  Gie  way,  foolish  mon,  gie  way,"  smiled 
the  Stoker,  with  an  insulting  move  of  his 
hand. 

"'Here,  take  a  glass  o'  gude-nature  for 
once  i'  yer  loife,"  cried  Kit,  pushing  over 
the  decanter. 

"  Gie  room,  mon,  side  away,  mon  !  we've 
a  oss  naw  as  wants  neither  corn  nor  coachey, 
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though  ye  drive  in  dandy  swallow  -  tails, 
wi'  a  geranium  i'  th'  button.  Eh,  sirs ! 
we'll  gie  thee  a  seat  afore  the  biler,  an  a 
long  whip  as  ull  coorl  roun  th'  chimney 
wi'  a  pistol  crack,  an  wi'  two  three  glawses 
inside  yo'll  fancy  its  a  roarer  an  whistler 
yo're  a  drivin,  like  yer  own  best  coach-oss. 
Hech,  hech,  hech !  I  see  thee  astride  wi' 
that  ere  puff  o'  th'  cheek,  and  that  grog- 
tear  i'  th'  een.  Hi,  Juno !  hey,  Jenny  !  wo, 
owd  Spavin !  Hech,  hech,  hech !  haw,  haw, 
haw ! " 

"  Wen  I  find  mysel  mounted  o'  yer 
deyvil's  kettledrum  I'll  think  that  and  a 
deal  more,  for  I'll  be  a  gawmless  idiot ; 
but  I  know  whar  I'd  putt  yo — squatt  on 
yer  own  steam-pipe,  without  yer  smalls  on. 
We'd  'ave  a  sweeter  toon  than  that  infernal 
laugh." 

"  Ah,  ha !  No  more  awf-croons,  no  more 
nips  o'  brandy,  every  two  mile !  " 

"  Ha !  "  whooped  Kit,  "  ye'll  get  yer  gruel 
at  Chatmoss,  you  an'  your  raspin'  lot ;  an 
the  country  ull  be  rid  o'  yo,  ye  owd  rattrap 
wi'  a  pair  o'  brows  ud  rake  a  garden." 
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"  Come,  come,"  said  Mr.  Brom,  laughing, 
"  we'll  have  the  fight  out  when  iron  won't 
sink  in  Chatmoss,  and  that  will  be  never." 

Sir  Kit  had  hit  the  Stoker  sore  by  this 
allusion  to  Chatmoss,  but  pride  made  the 
old  mocker  silent. 

Sir  Kit  boosed  away  his  malice  tempora- 
rily, and  got  very  drunk.  Somehow,  before 
the  evening  was  over,  he  began  to  view  the 
grizzly  old  features  before  him  in  a  comic 
affectionate  light.  He  got  up  by  the  aid  of 
his  chair,  stretching  out  his  hand,  and  roll- 
ing his  person  on  the  joint  of  his  back,  he 
exclaimed  — 

"  Coom,  owd  friend,  the  hand  !  " 

"  Thou'st  mistaen  i'  th'  fok,  owd  fool ! 
I'm  no  froind  o'  yourn,"  growled  the  Stoker. 

Sir  Kit  viewed  him  solemnly  all  over. 

"  You're  welly  as  coaxin'  as  a  woman,  yo 
are,"  he  gurgled.  "  Now  then,  measter, 
look  sharp,"  shouted  he  in  a  minute,  "  I'll 
be  on  ma  perch  t'morrow  fust  light.  Wilt  ha' 
a  ride  ?  We'll  ha  spankin  Bess,  wi'  her  ears 
back  like  a  hare's,  an  her  hoofs  through  th' 
futt  board.  Yup,  owd  gal  — 'ow  we'll  spin !  " 
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Sir  Kit  strove  to  exemplify,  and  fell 
prone ;  when  finding  the  position  upon 
which  he  chanced  not  uncomfortable,  he 
went  to  sleep. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Brom  got  him  upon  his 
pony  with  some  difficulty,  and  saw  him  go 
riding  down  the  road,  with  many  contor- 
tions necessary  to  preserve  his  balance.  This 
was  about  nine  o'clock.  At  five  next  morn- 
ing he  was  discovered  on  the  road  com- 
fortably asleep  on  his  face,  and  his  old  yel- 
low pony  plucking  at  his  breech  to  rouse 
him,  as  was  the  habit  of  the  intelligent 
animal,  who  had  studied  his  master's  ways. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

THE   OFFENDED   ORACLE. 

The  question  of  altering  the  direction  of 
the  railway  so  as  to  cross  Chatmoss,  on 
account  of  the  prejudices  of  certain  land- 
owners, came  before  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, and  among  the  many  witnesses 
examined  was  the  redoubted  Jonathan 
Go  wan. 

It  was  a  very  fine  sight  to  see  him  on 
the  table,  a  truculent  old  bull  tied  to  the 
stake,  and  right  wrell  baited. 

For  a  time  he  conducted  himself  with 
sense  and  decorum,  whilst  the  place  was 
new  to  him ;  but  as  the  questions  became 
more  searching  he  grew  worried,  his  low 
forehead  glistened  with  perspiration,  and 
the  atra-bile  began  rising ;  he  was  caught 
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in  two  or  three  mistakes,  and  evinced  igno- 
rance of  the  locality,  but  he  resented  these 
exposures  as  impertinence,  and  stood  by 
his  dogmas  in  the  face  of  the  three  king- 
doms. Now  he  smiled  contemptuously,  and 
now  he  cut  a  throat  with  a  scowl. 

He  was  there  to  oppose  Geordie  through 
thick  and  thin,  and  to  controvert  all  his 
statements,  and  ill  could  his  spirit  brook 
the  wait-a-bit  briars  which  these  smooth 
gentlemen  threw  in  his  path. 

"Now,  Mr.  Gowan ; — But  did  you  not  say, 
Mr.  Gowan  ? — Are  we  to  understand  you, 
Mr.  Gowan  ?  "  so  were  the  insidious  ques- 
tions prefaced  by  this  smooth  gentleman 
and  that.  "  In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Gowan," 
said  his  examiner,  "you  allow  no  possible 
means  of  effecting  a  passage  over  the  Moss, 
neither  by  drainage,  filling  in,  viaduct,  or 
embankment  ?  " 

"  In  peignt  o'  fact,  Sirs,"  creaked  the 
incensed  old  man,  in  broadest  Lancashire, 
u  there  be  nobbut  one  way  I  knows  on  to 
coome  at  that  swamp." 

"  What  is  that,  Sir?" 
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"  Talk  to't  the  woal  o'  ye.  Happen  yo'll 
poomp  out  twal  cubic  acres  o'  wash." 

Mr.  Brom  was  also  examined,  and  al- 
though his  evidence  differed  from  the 
Stoker's  bigoted  opinions  in  one  or  two 
material  points,  still  on  the  whole  it  sup- 
ported the  main  conclusion,  that  a  transit 
across  the  bog  of  a  train  of  heavy  vehicles 
was  hardly  conceivable. 

Stephenson  carried  his  object  notwith- 
standing, and  he  was  permitted  to  try  his 
bold  experiment. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Brom  called  upon  the 
Stoker,  to  see  how  it  was  with  him  after  his 
ordeal,  and  how  he  bore  his  mortification. 

The  Stoker  had  taken  a  lofty  position, 
and  was  little  inclined  to  display  his  feel- 
ings to  any  of  his  friends. 

"  Wall,  so  their  going  to  cross  yon  d — n 
swamp  ?  " 

"  I'm  sorry  to  tell  you,  Gowan,  they've 
carried  it  ?  " 

"  Wall,  and  where  was  you  when  they 
carried  it  ?  " 

"  I  had  my  turn  like  yourself  on  the 
table,  but  one  man  can  do  but  little." 
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"  What  was  the  long  tongue  a-doin'  ?  " 

u  It  wagged  its  share,  and  more  than  its 
shave,"  laughed  Mr.  Brom,  u  but  there's 
nothing  to  be  done  with  a  determined 
majority,  though  you  be  Gog  and  I  be 
Magog." 

"  Doan't  tell  me,  measter,  doan't  tell  me, 
a've  bin  on  a  jury,  mon,  one  t'  eleven,  and  all 
o'  em  ding  donging  at  once,  but  I  sat  and  sat 
and  sat  ower  th'  empty  grate  th'  woal  day 
and  th'  woal  night,  till  yo'd  hear  th'  unger 
at  their  vitals  like  a  farm  yard  i'  th' 
morning,  but  I  never  gie  in,  damme,  not  if 
they'd  a  brasten  asunder  like  fermentin' 
quart  bottles,  and  I  'ad  my  way  o'  'em  wi 
th'  dawn." 

"  I'll  swear  you  had,  Gowan,"  said  Mr. 
Brom,  "  but  a  Parliamentary  Committee  is 
a  different  sort  of  thing,  the  majority  de- 
cides it." 

"  I  know  wat  it  is  wall,  as  if  a'd  sarved 
in't ;  I  knows  it,  and  I  knows  you  naw." 

"  Nonsense,  what  can  you  expect,  Gowan? 
You  were  examined  yourself;  be  reason- 
able." 

VOL.  II.  II 
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u  I  expect  ma  money  fro  you  every  six- 
pence, that's  what  I  expect  fro  you  naw." 

"  Come  now,  Go  wan,  a  shrewd  man  like 
you  ought  to  make  the  best  of  a  defeat." 

"  I'm  not  accoostumed  to  'em,  loike  yo', 
I  never  was  beaten  yet,  till  I  entroosted  ma 
business  to  another  mon's  tongue,  deyvil 
tak'  th'  gaggin'  member,  oft  its  a  cluckin', 
but  seldom  lays  an  egg.J1 

"  There  stands  your  engine,  Gowan,  on 
which  you've  risked  so  much.  Ain't  it  the 
grand  object  with  both  you  and  me?" 

"  It's  no  diving  machine,  mon." 

"  Now,  look  here  ;  if  they  fail  at  Chat- 
moss,  they  must  take  another  direction,  but 
in  neither  case  will  you  lose  a  rap.  What 
the  deuce  is  it  to  you,  man,  so  your  engine 
runs?" 

The  Stoker  rose,  and  kicked  a  cinder  into 
the  middle  of  the  floor. 

"  See  thee,  that  bit  of  coke.  Time  and 
money  I  doan't  value  that,  in  defence  o' 
common  sense  and  reason,  that's  my  sort. 
Mark  yo  now,  Measter  Broom,  it  twer  a  fair 
stan-up  mill  atwixt  I  and  Geordie,  till  your 
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evidence  contradicted  mine  on  two  peignts, 
and  yo  gies  me  a  trip  behind  my  back.  No 
matter.     Yo  'olds  money  o'  mine." 

"  Gowan,  you're  talking  in  blind  anger. 
I  spoke  to  the  best  of  my  belief.     I  was  in- 
eligible for  the  committee,  and  had  no  power 
whatsoever.     I   was   a  mere  witness,  like 
yourself,  as  you  very  well  know;  and  I'll 
tell  you  more,  Gowan,"  he  said,  breaking 
into  laughter,  "  I'm  beginning  to  see  it's  a 
mere  matter  of  pride  with  you,  you  d — d 
old  turkey-cock.     I  declare,  since  I've  in- 
vestigated the  matter  more  thoroughly,  I 
begin  to  believe  the  road  is  feasible,  and  I 
hope  to  see  the  '  Lancashire  Witch,'  rigged 
out  in  flags  and  ribbons,  skate  over  it  like  a 
sea-gull.     Come,  come,"  he  continued,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  the  Stoker's  round  shoulder, 
"  we'll  be  content  to  whop  Geordie's  engine, 
but  we'll  give  him  a  fair  trial,  and  no  favour, 
on  the  Moss.     He's  a  man  to  do  what  he 
says,  if  I  have  any  judgment,  and  my  friends 
tell  me  I  have  some." 

The  Stoker  glared  at  him  for  a  full  minute 
in  blazing  contempt 
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"  Jonathan  Gowan  tells  yo, — yo've  a  vera 
foine  pair  o'  whiskers ! ! ! " 

After  this  climax  little  more  was  to  be 
said  on  either  side,  and  Mr.  Brom  bade  him 
a  good-humoured  farewell,  which  was  re- 
sponded to  by  a  grunt. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


CHATMOSS. 


Incredulity  among  the  squires!  stupid 
wonder  among  the  boors !  sneers  and  hoot- 
ing among  the  wiseacres,  of  which  the  world 
is  always  full — a  drag  upon  science.  The 
negative  geniuses,  whose  wondrous  judg- 
ment is  never  exercised  how  to  produce, 
but  always  how  to  retard,  deter  and  blight ; 
who  are  most  pregnant  of  the  cons,  but 
never  understood  a  pro, — they  are  always 
undergoing  mortifying  defeat,  always  get- 
ting silenced  in  the  end  so  ignominiously 
that  you  fancy  the  creatures  are  crushed 
out,  but  still  we  are  stocked  and  over- 
stocked with  them,  ready  to  tear  the  next 
bold  thought  asunder, — sneers  and  hooting 
among  the  negative  geniuses. 

H   3 
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Stephenson  is  going  to  float  a  highway 
over  Chatmoss  bog,  and  send  the  new  mon- 
ster automaton  roaring  across  it.  Many  of 
my  readers  may  be  unaware  of  the  wildness 
of  the  undertaking.  They  have  heard  of 
floating  bridges,  they  have  read  of  floating 
cities  in  peaceful  anchorage;  but  that  the 
inflexible  iron  rail  could  traverse  a  gigantic 
bowl  of  pulp  thirty  feet  deep,  and  containing 
twelve  square  miles,  and  a  hundred  tons  of 
ponderous  vehicles  fly  backwards  and  for- 
wards above  it,  does  sound  the  mere  pompous 
echo  of  former  triumphs ;  we  might  almost 
pardon  the  negative  geniuses  this  time.  There 
had  been  many  a  brilliant  error,  they  were 
ready  to  admit,  but  this  really  appeared  a 
stupid  brag.  They  assembled  arguments 
from  science  and  common  sense,  with  most 
plausible  force  and  skilful  arrangement  (for 
they  are  geniuses,  observe,  only  not  of  the 
creative  sort, — the  magnet  has  two  poles), 
and  nothing  could  be  clearer  than  their 
arrayed  argument,  proving  that  the  thing 
was  impossible,  absurd,  nay,  unprincipled, 
when  it  was  remembered  how  the  employers' 
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capital  was  heavily  staked  upon  the  chimera. 
It  was  clearly  evidenced  to  the  understanding 
of  a  school-boy,  that  were  Chatmoss  an  inland 
lake,  there  might  be  somewhat  less  absurdity 
in  the  scheme,  from  the  far  superior  den- 
sity of  water  to  spongy  weed- wash.  The 
sleepers  rest  on  an  elastic  surface,  and  con- 
sequently, as  a  weight  of  many  tons  passes 
along  the  jointed  rail  which  they  support, 
each  sleeper  dips  in  turn,  and  each  joint 
receives  an  effectual  wrench,  so  that  the  whole 
road  is  briskly  fractured,  every  three  yards, 
and  becomes  as  pliable  as  a  serpent's  tail. 
The  situations  and  sensations  of  the  undulat- 
ing passengers  may  be  left  to  imagination  ; 
seldom  they'll  land  who  go  steaming  after 
will'  o '  wisp.  Such  are  glimpses  of  some  of  the 
arguments  I  have  collected  from  papers  of 
the  period  ;  and  really,  in  this  year  of  grace, 
1860,  I  rose  quite  convinced  from  my 
study  of  the  columns  that  George  Stephenson 
was  insane  when  he  contemplated  such  an 
attempt;  that  nothing  could  have  been  more 
absurd  than  his  conception ;  and  that,  by  all 
the  laws  of  reason,  he  had  no  right  to  have 
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succeeded.  Mr.  Brom  gauged  these  geniuses 
aright.  Eloquence  and  subtlety  are  the 
very  soil  of  error. 

Kidicule  blew  her  little  poison  shafts  upon 
the  attempt.  Here  is  a  portion  of  a  squib 
out  of  many  that  appeared : — 

"  When  Macadamised  is  Chatmoss 
Then,  exclaims  our  great  designer, 
Locomotive,  six-wheeled  patent 
From  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
O'er  the  billows  shall  run  blatant 
On  an  iron  rail  to  Patmos." 

Chatmoss  has  since  been  partially  re- 
claimed, and  compelled  to  yield  good  crops, 
so  that  a  modern  visitor  to  its  border  can 
form  but  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  its 
appearance  or  consistence  in  1829,  though 
many  spots  remain  which  possess  a  swallow 
that  could  receive  and  digest  a  man  and  horse 
in  a  twinkling.  The  best  idea  perhaps  of 
its  former  state  may  be  given  by  fancying 
a  Brobdignag  sponge  of  six  thousand  acres 
in  serene  decay,  charged  and  swollen  with 
the  rain  of  centuries,  and  laid  in  a  pro- 
portionate basin  of  sand  and  clay  to  keep  it 
from  shifting  ever. 
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The  remains  of  large  alders  and  birches 
had  been  occasionally  dug  from  its  brink, 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  once  a 
wooded  valley,  with  a  velvet  carpet  of  moss. 

Now  Lancashire  has  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  humid  temperatures  in  England,  and 
from  those  trees  came  an  incessant  drip, 
and  the  moss  grew  year  after  year,  and 
crept  up  the  trunks, — a  brown  leprosy,  till 
the  proud  trees  waxed  and  waned,  their 
pith  rotted,  they  grew  unsightly  boulders, 
and  the  mosses  rose  skin  above  skin, 
an  insidious  democracy  rising  from  their 
serfdom,  and  gradually  submerging  their 
kings,  till  the  moss  was  lord  of  all. 

George  Stephenson  resolved  upon  a  short 
cut  over  this  wild.  His  road  must  float 
upon  the  bog  by  a  sufficient  extension 
of  the  bearing  surface.  A  ship  carries  her 
thousand  tons  upon  the  water.  The  fibrous 
consistency  of  swamp  ought  to  bear  his 
light  broad  road  and  its  swift  strong  tra- 
veller. After  columns  of  debate  the  act 
was  granted,  and  Stephenson  resolved  on 
the  perilous  short  cut. 
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The  longest  way  round  is  the  shortest 
way  home,  cried  our  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers,  shaking  their  old  noddles. 
Alas!  those  dear  antique  proverbs,  that 
they  should  ever  have  lived  to  these  para- 
doxical days  when  they  get  knocked  over 
and  killed  one  by  one,  and  their  corpses 
only  dragged  up  in  cap  and  bells  at  a 
round  game.  Now-a-days,  the  bird  in  the 
hand  must  be  sacrificed  promptly  for  the  two 
in  the  bush.  It  is  the  very  trick  of  trade. 
Now-a-days,  none  but  rolling  stones  gather 
moss.  Now-a  days,  we  must  cut  through 
the  heart  of  a  mountain  rather  than  20 
round. 

The  road  through  Chatmoss  was  to  be 
instantly  commenced,  and  Mr.  Dixon  was 
appointed  to  the  unenviable  post  of  resi- 
dent engineer  to  that  portion  of  the  line. 

Mr.  Brom,  to  whose  person  we  are  spe- 
cially attached,  came  to  watch  the  opera- 
tions in  person.  He  was  a  director,  and 
was  terribly  dipt  in  bills  on  various  banks. 
He  had  purchased  a  large  number  of  shares, 
and  although  he  calculated  with  confidence 
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on  becoming  a  millionnaire  in  some  ten  or 
twenty  years,  and  receiving  large  returns 
in  one  or  two,  still  there  was  a  depressing 
interval,  during  which  he  really  did  not 
know  how  to  keep  his  chin  above  the 
ripples. 

He  met  with  an  engineer ;  a  hearty  man, 
a  jovial,  corpulent,  knowledgeable  fellow, 
sixteen  stone,  complexion  of  flaming  health, 
as  high-mettled  and  headlong  as  a  fresh 
spring  salmon.  Mr.  Brom  was  delighted 
with  him  and  his  theodolite — fell  in  love 
with  both. 

No  one  was  more  ignorant  than  Mr. 
Chiswick  of  the  immediate  locality,  and  no 
one  talked  with  more  overbearing  confi- 
dence as  to  the  result;  he  surpassed  Ste- 
phenson in  his  display  of  resolution,  and 
talked  ten  times  as  much  as  he  or  any  one 
else ;  indeed  he  dinned  people  a  little,  and 
was  lavish  of  his  talk ;  whosoever  caught 
his  bold  good-natured  eyes,  anxious-  in- 
quirer or  staring  bumpkin,  he  could  not 
contain,  but  must  speak,  argue,  and  inform. 
Mr.  Brom  could  not  hear  too  much,  and 
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believed  in  him.  Mr.  Chis  wick's  theory 
seemedtobe,  "in  talk,  nothing  is  impossible." 

"  And  do  you  think,"  said  Mr.  Brom,  as 
he  walked  with  the  engineer,  arm-in-arm, 
by  the  bog,  "do  you  think  this  infernal 
trough  of  wash  will  stop  us  ?  Why,  to  hear 
the  men  talk,  you'd  suppose  it  would  take 
us  down,  waggons  and  all,  as  a  great  sea 
anemone  sucks  down  a  periwinkle." 

"  There  never  was  a  bog,  Sir,  without 
frogs  to  croak." 

"  Well,  but  before  we  enter  on  the  bog 
and  stake  our  money  upon  an  uncertainty, 
we  ought  to  employ  some  tests,"  said  Mr. 
Brom,  continually  anxious  to  be  reassured. 

"  Why,  my  good  Sir,"  said  the  other,  stop- 
ping suddenly,  "do  you  want  a  test  ?  Then 
the  big  bog  offers  you  one  at  a  glance. 
Can't  you  observe  a  considerable  ascending 
gradient  from  right  and  left  to  the  centre ; 
what  does  that  tell  you?  Don't  you  per- 
ceive it's  a  cone  ?  How  could  a  fluid  mass 
converge  and  rise  to  an  apex  ?  Lord,  Sir ! 
it  must  spread,  by  the  common  laws  of 
gravity :  that's  a  peat-bog,  Sir,  and  will  drain 
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into  good  sound  turf  as  ever  you  saw.  Bless 
my  soul,  why,  /  know  'twill  be  sound  as  a 
spring  board.  Sink  the  shaft  in  it  and  pump 
it  by  steam-power,  if  you  please.  Tut,  it's 
as  simple  a  matter  as  ever  crossed  the  path 
of  an  engineer." 

"  I  fear  you'll  have  very  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  taking  the  levels.  I  doubt  you'll 
find  footing  without  some  contrivance." 

"A  pair  of  strong  shoes  and  gaiters — 
shooting  costume,  Mr.  Broin.  /  ought  to 
know." 

Mr.  Brom  shook  his  head. 

"  I'd  ride  a  horse  over  it ;  it  only  re- 
quires a  little  observation.  Keep  to  the 
yellow-brown  patches,  and  you  may  jump 
on  it;  avoid  the  purply  moss,  that's  the 
simple  rule.  Why,  bless  you !  there's  not  a 
fen  or  moor  in  all  Yorkshire  I've  not  been 
over,  and  I  know  the  nature  of  this  moss. 
Sphagni  is  the  name.  I've  made  it  my 
peculiar  study.     I'd  ride  over  it." 

"  Suppose  you  have  a  pair  of  broad  pat- 
tens made,  like  snow-shoes,  and  the  same 
to  the  feet  of  the  theodolite,  upon  my  soul 
I  think  it  will  float  you!" 
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"  Tut,  my  dear  Sir,  that's  not  the  way 
to  do  work — churning  the  bog-butter.  Let 
'em  follow  me,  I'll  lead  the  way;  I'm  an 
old  sportsman,  Sir,  and  I'll  carry  my  the- 
odolite wherever  I'd  carry  my  gun ;  there 
are  some  who  don't  weigh  eight  stone  would 
sink  in  an  upland  meadow,  like  those  sulky 
boors  about  here,  tramping,  and  dragging, 
and  screwing  their  feet ;  and  others,  twenty 
stone,  who  could  walk  like  a  cat.  Lord, 
Sir!  it  depends  upon  the  way  you  walk; 
a  light  fearless  step, — so — give  at  the  hip, 
rise  on  the  knee,  lay  the  flat  of  your  sole 
on  the  sod — so — I'm  not  walking  ten  stone, 
Sir.  I  wouldn't  kill  a  king-cup,  Sir,"  cried 
this  hearty  gentleman,  bolstered  fore  and 
aft  with  brawn. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  first  survey  of 
the  line  arrived ;  a  little  group  of  gentle- 
men were  assembled  at  the  border  of 
Chatmoss,  looking  wistfully  over  this  Dead 
Sea  of  moss,  in  its  winding-sheet  of  fog. 

The  plover  flapped  near  them  on  lopping 
wing,  full  of  plaintive  cries,  the  foolish  bird 
fancying  these  intent  gentlemen  were  out  a 
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bird-nesting.  The  curlews  hovered  in  the 
far  mist  with  signal  whistles ;  up  sprung 
the  jack-snipe  with  its  shrill  neigh,  and 
flickered  away  through  the  gray  light. . 

The  gentlemen  approached  the  brink,  and 
some  of  them  stepped  on  the  moss,  patting 
it  frequently  with  cautious  boot,  whilst  the 
warning  drawl  of  some  countrymen  behind 
continually  bade  them  to  beware.  There 
was  another  voice  which  whispered  dis- 
cretion ;  the  grizzly  old  swamp  muttered  the 
same,  with  ugly  bubbling  whispers  and 
tremblings,  so  that  the  good  gentlemen 
balanced  carefully  round  again,  and  came 
back.  They  did  not  at  all  relish  the  sen- 
sations of  their  new  floating  road. 

"What's  to  be  done,  gentlemen?"  said 
Mr.  L — . — ,  a  resident  engineer. 

"  Done  ?  "  repeated  Mr.  Chiswick,  with 
contemptuous  emphasis.  "Why,  take  the 
levels  ;  follow  me,  gentlemen,  the  yellow- 
brown  moss  is  india-rubber.  Now,  Mr. 
Brom,  come  along.'' 

"  No,  thank  you,  Chiswick,"  replied  that 
gentleman,  with  a  rueful  smile. 
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"  Yery  good ;  here,  give  me  my  theodo- 
lite." 

"  'Ave  a  care,  measter ;  yer  too  'eavey 
i'  the  stomach." 

"  Hut,  ye  fool ;  the  bog  would  carry 
anything  but  your  head."  He  shouldered 
his  theodolite  dauntlessly,  and  stepped 
lightly  upon  the  brown  turf. 

"  You're  perfectly  safe,  gentlemen,  where 
ye  see  the  yellow-brown  ;  step  nimbly  and 
short,  Mr.  Brom." 

He  seemed  to  dance  away  from  them  on 
the  elastic  sod,  but  soon  around  each  lusty 
step  came  a  squirt  and  singing  gurgles, 
arid — reckless  man  ! — there  went  a  grew- 
some  ague  along  the  old  brown  skin  for 
three  yards  before  him. 

Like  a  tower  he  stood,  and  planted  his 
theodolite.  He  turned  half-round  to  his 
admiring  colleagues  for  a  dry  jest,  when 
squelch  went  his  strong  legs  up  to  the 
gaiters,  up  to  the  knees:  Mr.  Chiswick 
began  rapidly  to  subside. 

He  struggled,  he  shouted  like  a  Laocoon ; 
he  flung  what  remained  of  him  on  the  moss, 
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which  seemed  curdling  and  singing  around 
him,  and  by  a  mighty  effort  he  drew  up  his 
legs  :  they  came  up  with  plops,  and  as  large 
as  anchors  with  soil.  Then  he  rolled  for  his 
life,  wallowed  and  rolled,  wallowed  and  rolled 
landward,  his  monstrous  beam-end  bounc- 
ing hither  and  thither,  and  dyed  a  rich 
brown  :  he  was  ignominously  secured  at 
last.  Oh!  it  was  no  place  for  corpulent 
gentlemen.  'Tis  not  so  easy,  George  Ste- 
phenson, to  fetter  this  sinister  old  swamp 
with  your  ambitious  iron  bands!  Mean- 
while, what  a  magnificent  mummy  Chiswick 
would  have  made,  he  and  his  theodolite 
found  together  a  century  hence,  preserved 
in  peat,  that  fine  antiseptic ! 

It  was  mentioned  by  Lord  Penguin,  that 
a  Liverpool  gentleman,  having  large  tracts 
of  mossland,  had  enabled  his  plough- 
horses  to  walk  firmly  upon  the  soil  by 
.fitting  their  hoofs  with  flat  wooden  soles ; 
and  it  was  then  that  Mr.  Brom,  revering 
the  suggestion  of  his  noble  friend,  suggested 
his  moss-pattens,  as  he  termed  them,  being 
pieces  of  deal  plank  about  sixteen  inches 
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long,  fastened  by  straps  to  the  soles  of  the 
boots.  Speedily  he  improvised  a  stout  pair 
for  himself,  and  sitting  down  had  them 
secured  upon  him.  Accoutred  thus,  he 
waded  out  in  sight  of  all,  like  a  heron  upon 
his  crane  legs,  knees  far  astride,  slap,  slush, 
slap,  slush.  Very  pale  and  unsteady  was 
Mr.  Brom  looking  upon  this  side  and  upon 
that. 

The  engineers  and  their  assistants  were 
soon  similarly  mounted,  and  were  enabled 
thus  to  take  the  fresh  levels ;  but  their  suc- 
cess was  only  partial,  for  it  was  soon  found 
that  as  they  proceeded  the  upper  skin 
seemed  attenuating,  and  it  was  distressingly 
evident  that  though,  whilst  upon  the  sur- 
face, these  frog-crushers  communicated  a 
most  effective  shuffle,  yet  if  once  they 
managed  to  go  down,  no  human  muscle 
could  extract  them.  Long  planks  were 
then  laid  along  the  faithless  moss,  forming 
a  slender  raftwork,  and  so  the  levels  were 
taken  in  detail,  and  the  line  staked  out. 

When  they  had  cut  through   the  rotten 
heart  of  the  moor,  which  rose  like  ua  turtle's 
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back,"  they  came  in  due  time  to  Flowmoss. 
Here  was  a  peremptory  full  stop.  There  was 
a  slough  of  wash  before  them  would  swallow 
St.  Paul's.  They  had  nothing  for  it,  having 
gone  so  far,  but  to  try  to  fill  up,  and  to  fill 
up  they  began.  They  skimmed  the  soil  for 
thousands  of  square  yards  around,  and  be- 
gan heaving  it  into  the  slush  by  the  ton. 
Load  after  load  was  thrown  in  and  swal- 
lowed. Down  they  went  as  if  none  had 
gone  before,  and  the  monotonous  toil  went 
on,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  till  it 
seemed  as  objectless  as  the  treadmill,  and 
the  workmen  were  inclined  to  stop  for  very 
shame,  and  laugh  at  their  perseverance. 
Then  went  a  great  public  groan  over  the 
land,  that  such  sums  were  wasted  on  an 
impossibility.  Stephenson  was  considered 
an  ignorant,  self-sufficient  mule.  Startling 
rumours  went  about  of  accident  and  mis- 
hap. Sir  Kit  spread  the  most  portentous 
stories  in  Manchester — that  there  had  been 
a  frightful  landslip,  owing  to  the  excava- 
tions in  the  marsh,  and  that  the  whole  vil- 
lage of  Lower  Weston  had  gone  right  down; 
i  2 
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that  Chatmoss  was  blown  up,  and  three 
hundred  navvies,  with  Mr.  Stephenson,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Brom,  and  other  magnates  at 
their  head,  or  feet  perhaps,  had  been  over- 
whelmed, and  had  vanished  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  &c* 

The  energy  of  English  engineers  had  no 
greater  difficulty  to  cope  with  than  the 
tricksome  assaults  of  that  insidious  miner, 
water.  To  drive  a  countermine  against  this 
ancient  campaigner  was  a  sleepless  task; 
for  you  cannot  hear  the  dull  strokes  of  his 
hammer  working  to  you  till  he  is  present 
and  upon  you.  Sometimes  he  lurks  beneath 
the  dry  upland,  and  the  unwary  engineer 
lays  his  ponderous  embankments,  or  plants 
the  first  limb  of  his  viaduct  upon  it.  But 
the  mine  was  laid  a  thousand  years  ago 
that  is  to  foil  him :  there  is  some  old  Druid 
bog  sleeping  beneath  till  its  appointed  time : 
and  now  it  is  arrived.  Crash  goes  the  work 
of  months,  as  in  an  earthquake. 

Sometimes  the  enemy  charges  on  him  in 

*  These  rumours  were  really  circulated. 
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the  face  of  day  and  in  thunder,  wielding  the 
Titan  flails  of  the  waves  against  his  break- 
water; rending  iron  clamps,  and  heaving 
away  like  rubbish  an  army  of  huge  granite 
blocks.  But  there  is  a  rough  fair  play  in 
this. 

From  the  fresh  young  field  to  the  old 
diluvial  strata,  he  is  sleeping  everywhere, 
and  dreaming  of  mischief. 

Now  in  Chatmoss  he  is  present  in  stag- 
nant power ;  permitting  poor  workmen  to 
spend  themselves  in  Sisyphus  labour,  and 
just  as  they  flatter  themselves  they  have 
finished  a  trim  drain,  and,  good  honest  men, 
sit  hungrily  down  to  their  mid-day  meal,  or 
stretch  their  aching  limbs  in  sleep,  the  sly 
traitor  swells  silently  up,  with,  maybe,  a 
bubbling  chuckle  or  two,  and  the  clean  cut 
work  has  melted  together  like  liquid  wax. 

Mr.  Brorn  quaked  and  despaired.  None 
more  eagerly  than  he  repelled  the  sneers 
which  assailed  the  work,  but  alone,  he 
could  scarcely  keep  up  heart.  He  felt  him- 
self sinking  in  the  Chatmoss  of  despair. 
Nothing  but  a  marvellously  elastic  tempe- 

i  3 
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rament  could  have  sustained  him  so  long. 
If  the  company  called  in  capital,  now  they 
were  losing  so  fearfully  daily,  he  was  a 
ruined  man.  He  used  to  wander  down, 
ashy  with  anxiety  —  an  old  pointer  behind 
him — questioning  all  who  might  have  know- 
ledge on  the  subject;  thirsting  for  comfort. 

A  grim  old  fiend  soon  took  a  constant 
place  at  his  side  —  one  that  seemed  the 
veritable  old  sprite  of  the  Moss,  in  surly  hu- 
man form,  that  it  might  give  vent  to  its 
derision  and  defiance,  viz.  old  Gowan,  in 
alarm  for  his  money.  He  was  a  harsh  scep- 
tic to  the  whole  proceeding,  and  was  loud 
in  his  condemnation  of  Geordie.  If  he  had 
been  employed  by  the  Company,  he'd  ne'er 
have  played  'em  the  trick  of  a  Will-o'-Wisp, 
and  led  em  into  a  fen  o'  mucky  water. 

Mr.  Brom  had  made  many  golden  pro- 
mises to  him  of  repayment  of  the  large  loan 
he  had  raised,  when  once  the  railway  rose. 
Mr.  Brom  had  petulantly  supported  the 
feasibility  of  the  floating  road,  and  galled 
the  old  man's  jealousy  of  Geordie.  Now, 
half  in  harsh  triumph,  half  in  terror  for  his 
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money,  he  took  possession  of  Mr.  Brom's 
company,  and  rasped  on  his  victim's  fears 
from  clay  to  day.  He  used  to  stand  watch- 
ing the  circles  of  wash  as  each  load  was 
lowered  in,  with  frequent  shakings  of  the 
head,  discordant  laughs,  and  sneers. 

"  Ay,  ay,  go  it,  men ;  ye'll  have  yer  wage 
and  its  fun  t'ye  gaumless  fools,  but  I'm  a- 
watchin'  gude  money  fleein'  at  every  ton 
o'  moss  ye  smother.  Ay,  ay,  dawn  goes  my 
honest  money,  and  whose  to  mak'  it  gude 
t'me.  Who'll  live  i'  th'  fule's  palace  now, 
Measter  Brpom?" 

"  You  must  have  patience,  my  good  sir. 
It  must  fill  up  at  last." 

"  Fill  up,  say  ye ;  tell  me  when,  an  I'll 
thank  ye ;  'twill  fill  wi'  wash,  and  that 
ready.  Why,  bless  yer  life,  mon  !  that  theer 
moss  comes  out  at  t'other  soide  o'  th'  world, 
happen  at  th'  Salt  Lake,  or  thereabout. 
Why  mon,  a'd  as  soon  expect,  to  see  your 
Pawlis  yon,  roofed  and  glazed,  as  see  dry 
land  i'  th'  Flow.  Hech,  hech,  hech !  Ye'll 
gie  yer  hause  warmin'  afore  ye  gie  us  the 
embankment.     Yoa  will." 

i  4 
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"For  God's  sake,  let  me  alone,  till  weVe 
done  our  best.  Have'you  nothing  to  do, 
Sir,  but  throw  cold  water  on  our  efforts?" 
Ho,  bless  yo !  I've  nowt  t'  do  wi'  cawld 
water  mon,  d — n  me  if  I  have.  Thot's  yer 
look  out,  and  the  auld  moss  'ill  gie  ye 
enough  o't,  I'se  warrant  ye.  Coome,  I'll 
tell  'ee  wot  you'll  do.  Turn  yon  Pawlis  into 
an  honest  corn  mill  an'  111  put  in  th'  stim 
machinery  fust  cost.  Coom,  there's  hope  o' 
ye  yet,  mon.  Why,  what's  he  a  gaumin' 
at  naw?" 

Mr.  Brom  clapped  his  hand  on  his  thigh, 
and  gave  a  shout  of  joy. 

u  Look  there,  you  drawling  old  fool ;  look 
there,  will  you?" 

A  little  brown  mound,  like  tea-leaf,  just 
rippled  above  the  water. 

"There's  the  embankment,"  cried  Mr. 
Brom,  ina  transport  of  relief  and  triumph. 
"Gowan,  I'll  forgive  you  now,  and,  by 
heavens,  I  thought  I  never  could." 
Old  Gowan  was  incredulous. 
"  Tut,  mon  !  It's  a  floatin'  rag  o'  weed, 
or  it's  an  auld  trunk  o'  a  tree,  the  moss  is 
full  o'  sitch." 
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Here  the  workmen  gave  a  loud  huzza, 
which  drowned  his  raven  croakings.  It 
was  indeed  the  embankment. 

That  day's  work  left  it  a  foot  high  and 
dry,  like  a  hill  of  pressed  tobacco,  with  a 
rich  brown  oose. 

Gowan  inspected  it  in  silence  for  half 
an  hour,  pressed  it  with  his  clog,  and  poked 
it  with  his  iron  feruled-stick. 

Mr.  Brom  watched  him  curiously,  and 
felt  some  sensations  of  triumph  at  the  old 
fellow's  defeat  and  confusion.  Feeling  he 
had  enjoyed  the  scene  long  enough,  he 
was  just  thinking  of  some  good-natured 
little  speech  to  set  Mr.  Gowan  at  his  ease, 
when  that  worthy,  turning  to  him,  broke 
into  a  rugged  smile. 

"  Wal,  'tis  joost  as  I  toald  you — joost  as 
I  toald  you.  Yo'll  never  drain  the  Flow," 
said  he.  "  Yo  mun  find  bottom  i'  th'  Flow." 

The  impudence  of  this  claim  struck  Mr. 
Brom  dumb.  He  let  it  rest  so,  and  the 
undaunted  Stoker  proceeded. 

"And  now,  measter,  we've  foughten  enow 
for  this  roun',  and  there's  an  honest  hond. 
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Reetly  done  !  Now,  then,  'tis  nigh  baggen- 
time,  as  they  call  't  i'  the  country,  and  if 
ye  drive  us  home  I'll  gie  yo  a  hearty  sup- 
per, and  happen,  a  peep  at  the  Witch  to 
sharpen  your  appetite.  Coom,  it's  a  frondly 
offer  mon." 

Mr.  Brom  made  no  objection,  feeling  both 
amused  and  relieved  at  this  unexpected 
turn. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

JONATHAN   GOWAN'S   FALL. 

The  line  at  last  triumphantly  completed 
across  Chatmoss,  anxiety  was  next  directed 
to  the  locomotives  to  be  employed.  Inven- 
tors were  invited  to  a  great  contest,  in 
which  to  test  their  several  powers,  and  con- 
ditions of  the  trial  were  published.  a  Great 
interest  was  felt  at  Liverpool,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  country.  Engineers,  scien- 
tific men,  and  mechanics  arrived  from  all 
quarters  to  witness  the  novel  display  of 
mechanical  ingenuity  on  which  such  great 
results  depended.  The  public  generally 
were  no  idle  spectators  either.  The  popu- 
lations of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  the 
adjacent  towns  felt  that  the  successful  issue 
of  the  experiment  would  confer  upon  them 
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individual  benefits  and  local  advantages 
almost  invaluable,  whilst  populations  at  a 
distance  waited  for  its  result  with  equal  in- 
terest. 

"  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  great  com- 
petition of  locomotives  at  Rainhill,  the  fol- 
lowing engines  were  entered  for  the  prizes. 

Ci  1.  Messrs.  Braithwaite  and  Ericsson's 
4  Novelty.' 

"2.  Mr.  Timothy  Hackworth's  <  Sans- 
pareil.' 

"  3.  Messrs.  R.  Stephenson  and  Co.'s 
1  Rocket.' 

"  4.  Mr.  Burstall's  t  Perseverance.' 

"  5.  Mr.  Jonathan  Gowan's '  Lancashire 
Witch.' 

"  A  level  piece  of  railroad  about  two  miles 
in  length  was  devoted  to  the  trial.  Each 
engine  was  to  make  twenty  trips,  or  equal 
to  a  journey  of  about  seventy  miles,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  the  average  rate  of 
travelling  was  not  to  be  under  ten  miles  an 
hour.  It  was  determined  that,  to  avoid 
confusion,  each  engine  should  be  tried 
separately,  and  on  different  days.     The  day 
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originally  fixed  was  the  1st  of  October,  but 
to  allow  the  engines  sufficient  time  to  get 
into  good  working  order,  the  directors  ex- 
tended it  to  the  6th.  The  judges  were  Mr. 
Nicholas  Wood,  Mr.  Rastrick,  and  Mr. 
Kennedy.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th  then 
the  ground  at  Rainhill  presented  a  lively 
appearance,  and  there  was  as  much  excite- 
ment as  if  the  St.  Leger  were  about  to  be 
run.  Many  thousand  spectators  looked  on, 
amongst  whom  were  some  of  the  first  en- 
gineers of  the  day,  A  stand  was  provided 
for  the  ladies,  and  the  beauty  and  fashion 
of  the  neighbourhood  were  present;  the 
side  of  the  road  was  lined  with  carriages." 

Mr.  Stephenson's  engine  was  the  first 
that  was  ready  for  action,  and  it  was  first 
called  out.  It  ran  twelve  miles  in  fifty- 
three  minutes — like  a  cautious  jockey  Mr. 
Stephenson  did  not  bestir  himself  yet. 

The  day  was  too  far  advanced  to  mako 
any  further  conclusive  experiment,  and 
when  two  other  engineers  had  taken  short 
trips  by  way  of  exhibition  merely,  the  con- 
test was  postponed  to  the  next  day. 
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At  about  nine  o'clock  next  day,  the 
"  Kocket "  was  ready  for  her  definitive 
trial.  The  maximum  speed  attained  by  the 
"  Rocket  "  was  twenty-nine  miles  an  hour, 
or  five  miles  beyond  the  rate  specified  in 
the  conditions  published  by  the  Company. 
The  performance  excited  the  greatest  as- 
tonishment among  the  myriad  spectators. 
The  directors  grew  elate ;  Mr.  Cropper, 
one  of  the  directors  favourable  to  the  fixed 
engine  system — long  ago  suggested  by  Mr. 
Gowan — lifted  up  his  hands  and  exclaimed, 
"  Now  has  George  Stephenson  delivered 
himself  at  last !  " 

Accidents  incapacitated  the  "  Novelty  " 
and  "  Sanspareil  "  from  due  competition, — 
finally  the  "  Perseverance "  turned  out  to 
be  a  snail,  which  travelled  at  the  safe  and 
steady  pace  of  four  miles  an  hour. 

And  now  came  the  day  appointed  for  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Gowan's  "  Lancashire  Witch. " 
And  Jonathan  Gowan  appeared  in  the 
arena.  He  had  employed  himself  generally 
hitherto  in  sneering  down  the  pretensions 
and  attempts  of  the  other  engines.    He  had 
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circulated  whispered  prophecies  of  a  catas- 
trophe to  the  "  Rocket "  on  its  start,  and 
when  she  returned,  and  still  returned,  sound 
and  strong,  he  more  loudly  assailed  S.te- 
phenson's  name  as  a  plagiarist,  and  his  pro- 
bable success  as  a  job. 

His  muscular  confidence  in  himself  was  a 
quality  not  undeserving  of  admiration.  He 
strode  round  about  his  engine,  a  tower  of 
self-importance,  but  there  were  beads  of 
perspiration  on  his  knotty  brow,  and  his 
little  red  eyes  were  volcanic. 

He  had  caused  it  to  be  announced,  the 
day  before,  that  the  "  Lancashire  Witch  " 
was  to  distance  all  competitors,  and  make 
an  easy  average  of  thirty  miles  an  hour. 
He  had  yard  long  advertisements  in  scarlet 
and  green  letters.  Fair  play  for  Jona- 
than Gowan  ! !  ROOM  FOR  THE  LAN- 
CASHIRE WITCH!!! 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Brom  we  must  say  that 
he  gave  his  undivided  sympathy  to  the 
proud  old  man  ;  he  had  in  fact,  by  his  ve- 
hement recommendations  of  the  "  Witch's  " 
powers,   excited  some  public  expectations. 
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Gowan  used  occasionally  to  break  his  ma- 
jestic silence,  by  linking  on  Mr.  Brum's  arm, 
and  demonstrating  in  detail  some  excellence 
in  his  engine,  wagging  his  broad  palm  over 
the  parts. 

His  self-complacency  was  disturbed  for  a 
few  minutes.  George  Stephenson  came  up 
with  others,  and  examined  the  " Witch" 
silently. 

"  Wal,  frand,"  came  a  deep  voice  at  his 
ear,  "  w'at  dost  think  o'  her?"  Mr.  Gowan 
was  at  his  side,  with  his  eyes  riveted  upon 
him. 

Stephenson  replied,  in  a  low  voice,  "Your 
safety-valve  is  overweighted,  Sir;  take 
care." 

Mr.  Gowan  smiled  in  contempt. 

"  My  biler  is  med  o'  other  stoof  than 
yourn,  Measter.  Hoo'll  not  waste  her  stimm 
on  th'  valve,  aw  promise  yo."  So  saying, 
he  stalked  away  with  crimson  comb. 

He  now  mounted  his  engine  with 
powerful  grasp  on  the  rail;  he  had  his 
pushed  to  the  extremity  of  the  stage;  he 
superintended  whilst  his  fire-box  was  filled 
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with  coke,  the  fire  lighted,  and  the  steam 
raised  to  a  very  high  pressure.  Thirteen 
tons  were  then  yoked  on,  and  he  was  ready. 

"  Naw,  lads !  watch  her  a  ga-en,"  he 
grumbled  out.  "  Naw  kip  yer  eye  on  Jona- 
than Go  wan." 

He  started  well — a  little  too  abruptly, 
perhaps,  and  his  steam  blast  began  shooting 
up  through  the  chimney  showers  of  red 
coke  at  every  puff.  Jonathan  recked  not  of 
it.  His  great  central  piston  worked  con- 
vulsively back  and  forwards,  giving  him 
spasmodic  shoots  along,  like  some  giant 
skater.  At  last  there  came  a  great  swerve. 
It  looked  as  if  the  engine  were  cutting  a 
fiery  figure  of  eight.  There  was  an  ex- 
plosion, like  a  cannon,  and  then  nothing 
was  visible  to  our  eye  but  a  white  dome  of 
steam,  which  shot  up  and  around. 

The  Lancashire  Witch  had  exploded, 
like  a  bomb. 

Poor  Jonathan  was  found  lying  ten  feet 
from  the  wreck,  quite  sensible,  but  helpless, 
two  ribs  were  broken,  and  his  right  tibia. 

vol.  II.  k 
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His  face  and  hands  were  hideously  scalded, 
but,  wonderful  to  say,  there  was  no  mortal 
injury. 

"  'Twere  a  clean  rip  tha-at !  Hoo  was 
hommered  proper,  —  hoo  was,"  he  mur- 
mured, in  allusion  to  the  fracture  in  the 
boiler — these  were  the  only  words  he  spoke. 
He  was  laid  on  a  factory  cart,  and  carried 
home,  where  he  was  deposited  gently ;  a 
groan  or  two  escaped  him,  but  not  a  word 
would  he  say ;  he  glowered  around  silently 
at  the  sympathising  surgeon  Sloperston, 
who  set  the  bones,  and  applied  oiled  lint  to 
the  blistered  skin.  Old  Jonathan  was  ugly 
always,  and  of  most  truculent  favour.  Now 
he  looked  diabolical,  scowling  through  his 
scars.  Mr.  Brom  constantly  visited  him, 
and  was  alone  received  of  all  his  acquaint- 
ances ;  he  had  a  rugged  fondness  for  him, 
but  he  seldom  opened  his  lips. 
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CHAP.  X. 


THE   DIRECTORS   HOUSE. 


A  large  hollow-eyed  edifice  can  be  seen  in 
the  distance,  from  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester line,  about  four  miles  from  Newton. 
Ask  the  guard  its  name,  and  you  will  be  told 
The  Director's  House  —  ask  more  of  it,  and 
he  cannot  tell  you :  its  history,  if  history 
it  could  be  called,  lies  thirty  years  back.  It 
is  but  a  skeleton ;  but  to  an  architect's  eye 
is  a  model  of  elegance,  lightness,  and  ma- 
nagement of  space,  and  will  repay  a  visit  to 
the  thoughtful. 

In  its  basement,  towers  the  pale  hemlock, 
and  tufts  of  wallflowers  sit  on  its  corners  with 
melancholy  gaiety,  but  no  trail  of  ivy  hides 
the  grin  of  its  windows,  or  softens  its  rigid 
outline. 
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You  would  ask  who  lived  here ;  for  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  very  home  of  luxury 
and  grace.  The  house  is  a  mockery ;  its 
walls  have  never  been  baptized  with  life ; 
voices  and  shadows  of  the  past  it  has  none ; 
scene  of  joy  or  woe  was  never  shadowed  on 
its  blank  walls.  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  in 
scaffolding,  and  its  completion  only  lived  in 
a  busy  brain,  and  is  now  but  thin  air. 

On  a  warm  autumn  evening  Mr.  Brom 
arrived  here  with  a  party,  consisting  of  Sir 
Eobin  Peachey,  Miss  Wright,  and  Ellen. 
Mr.  Brom  was  naturally  proud  and  excited ; 
it  was  the  first  day  he  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  dazzling  Miss  Tern  with  a  view 
of  his  gorgeous  future,  and  seeing  her  pale 
face  within  the  stately  walls,  whatever  plea- 
sure that  may  have  been. 

Mr.  Brom,  it  will  be  noticed,  had  not 
given  up  his  humble  acquaintances.  He  was 
not  a  man  to  change  either  in  friendship  or 
fancies  without  strong  warping  influences. 
Since  last  we  met  him  with  Ellen  Tern  he 
had  been  busy  at  parliamentary  work,  and 
had  attained  some  standing  in  the  House  as 
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a  grave  and  vigorous  debater,  but  had 
achieved  no  great  distinction,  having  had,  we 
suppose,  no  opportunity.     He  was  waiting ! 

He  descanted  to  Sir  Robin  upon  his  plans, 
upon  the  happy  future  of  this  dwelling,  its 
corridors,  its  saloons,  its  views  of  groves 
and  water  and  exotic  bloom;  but  all  his 
animated  discourse  was  inspired  by  Ellen's 
gaze,  and  meant  for  her  ear.  He  placed  a 
sapling  sycamore  in  her  hand,  and  made 
her  lower  it  into  a  prepared  bed. 

"  I  like  sycamores,  Miss  Tern,  for  we 
poor,  short-lived  race  of  mortals  can  hope 
to  see  them  lusty  trees  before  we  die." 

To  this  party  Heath  had  been  bidden, 
but  he  refused  to  come.  Was  it  not  strange, 
as  they  rounded  the  gable,  he  was  sitting 
there  on  a  limestone  block,  alone  and  way- 
worn, having  walked !  There  was  no  great 
expression  of  pleasure  on  the  discovery,  and 
he  looked  for  a  moment  as  if  he  repented 
having  come;  but  then  he  joined  them  with  a 
forced  sprightliness,  laughing,  commenting, 
criticising  almost  as  much  as  his  host,  who 
was  a  little  put   out.     Somehow   Heath's 
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pleasantry  was  out  of  tune  with  his 
own. 

Mr.  Brom  drew  a  picture  of  his  future 
life  within  that  house  for  them  all. 

"  See  where  the  beam  strikes  on  the  wall 
above  :  I  take  it  as  an  omen,  that  shall  be  my 
study.  I'll  line  it  with  modern  literature, 
carefully  picked ;  not  a  dull  book  shall 
figure  there,  though  backed  by  the  biggest 
name.  At  intervals  I'll  have  statuettes, 
chiselled  by  I  don't  care  who,  so  that  they 
are  beautiful ;  and  I'll  so  arrange  it  that 
that  very  sunbeam  you  see  shall  pay  each 
a  visit  in  turn  in  his  travels  round.  There 
is  my  drawing-room,  nearly  the  full  length 
and  breadth  of  the  house.  I  can  see  my 
old  mother  sitting  there  —  can't  you?  — 
dressed  in  her  serene  black  velvet,  with 
her  grandchildren  around  her.  Hear  them 
laugh  — i  she  singing  to  them,  poor  old 
mother  in  her  thin  treble.  Where  is  my 
wife,  I  wonder  ?     I  can't  see  her. 

u  There's  the  parlour  beneath  —  splendid 
room,  with  plate  onthebouffet  like  a  range 
of  shields  and  helms  —  great  parliamentary 
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dinner — the  glasses  are  chinking,  and  there's 
a  long  fellow  on  his  legs  —  Attorney-Gene- 
ral Brom — making  them  a  diplomatic  speech 
which  delights  them  all,  and  especially  him- 
self. He's  getting  grey,  you  see,  and  has  a 
few  wrinkles  which  become  him,  but  he's 
ripe  and  happy ;  he  and  his  full-length  pic- 
ture are  outdoing  one  another  in  smiles." 

So  on  he  peopled  the  place  for  them,  and 
raised  the  veil  from  the  future  with  fluency 
and  ease. 

He  showed  them  his  hothouse,  his  land- 
scape garden,  his  terraces,  and  his  court- 
yards, that  were  to  be,  Sir  Robin  keeping 
pace  with  him  with  emendation  and  advice. 

"  Dear,  oh  dear ! "  said  Sir  Robin,  plain- 
tively to  himself,  "  how  often  I  fancy  my 
old  house  is  peopled.  Troops  of  ancient 
courtiers  go  rustling  through  my  hall,  and 
vanish  under  my  tapestry.  All  $he  past 
with  Robin  Peachey,  and  the  future  with 
John  Brom." 

"  And  the  present  with  James  Heath ; 
but  he'll  change  with  either  of  you,"  laughed 
the  Surgeon,  bitter  gay. 

K   4 
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"  There,  Miss  Tern,"  said  Broni,  pointing 
out  a  pretty  spot  half-hiclden  by  evergreens, 
"  there,  what  spot  is  that,  do  you  think  ? 
HI  give  ye  all  a  guess." 

"  An  ice  house,"  said  Ellen,  with  hesita- 
tion. 

"  Wrong." 

"  An  antique  statue,"  said  Sir  Robin. 

"  Wrong." 

"A  grotto,  of  course;"  said  Miss 
Wright. 

"That  shall  be  my  mausoleum,"  said  Mr. 
Brom,  in  his  fullest  and  deepest  tone.  The 
dramatic  touch  told  well  upon  his  auditory, 
for  all  looked  solemn  except  Heath,  —  he 
only  smiled. 

u  I'll  need  no  house-warming  in  that 
house." 

.  The  sun  had  just  sunk  behind  the  hill, 
and  left*  on  its  top  his  purple  robe  and 
crown,  and  a  pale  heaven  of  jasper  was 
their  canopy. 

Out  came  the  big  stars  one  by  one  like 
souls. 

Mr.  Brom's  voice  has  sunk :  he  is  talking 
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sentiment  to  Ellen  —  talking  about  death 
and  an  after  state  —  which  he  realizes 
about  as  much  as  the  Elysian  fields,  about 
as  sincerely  as  a  poet  does  his  conceits  on 
stars  and  clouds  and  winds. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Tern,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
rapture  of  affectation,  a  we  have  within  us 
a  conviction  of  some  happy  immortal  state 
awaiting  us.  At  moments  like  these,  when 
we're  in  company  with  the  stars,  how 
strongly  it  visits  us !  If  my  faith  ever 
wavers  in  the  day  time  —  I  could  never 
doubt  at  night  —  we  get  half  into  the  pre- 
sence of  God," 

Ellen  listened,  but  said  nothing. 

"  I  feel,"  he  continued  in  the  same  strain, 
u  I  feel  immortal  now ;  that  I  am.  a  being 
created  for  happiness.  I  have  been  created 
susceptible  to  every  range  of  pleasure, 
social  and  domestic.  The  whole  diapason  of 
happiness  my  heart  responds  to,  down  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a  sprig  of  woodbine.  I 
won't  believe  that  this  was  given  me  for 
nothing  ;  it  was  given  me  for  higher  enjoy- 
ment —  for  eternal  happiness." 
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"  Are  you  as  exquisitely  alive  to  the  dia- 
pason of  pain?"  said  a  harsh  voice 
behind. 

Mr.  Brom  was  in  an  egotistical  vein  this 
jubilee  night ;  he  answered  feelingly  and 
with  a  view  to  Ellen's  thoughtful  face,  for 
women  tolerate  egotism. 

"  Unfortunately  for  my  perfect  peace,  I 
want  the  searing  iron  there ;  I  have  more 
than  equal  sensitiveness  in  the  ranges  of 
mental  suffering." 

"  Don't  that  look  as  if  you  were  born  to 
be  damned  ?" 

Every  one  was  so  shocked  with  the  savage 
bad  taste  of  this,  that  the  stern  logic  of  it 
was  lost.  Mr.  Brom  talked  sentiment  no 
more. 
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CHAP.  XL 


FAME   AND   WORMS. 


Wednesday  morning  was  cloudless :  an 
auspicious  day.  It  was  the  day  of  the  trial 
trip.  The  whole  population  of  Liverpool 
were  astir.  From  7  o'clock  a.m.  they  had 
been  pouring  out  to  the  tunnel  to  secure  a 
foremost  rank  where  the  procession  was  to 
pass.  Eight  miles  of  road  had  on  either 
side  a  dense  palisade  of  life ;  scaffolding,  let 
out  at  a  crown  a  square  foot,  groaned  under 
excited  masses  of  people. 

Within  the  temporary  terminus  were  the 
porters,  nervous  and  intent,  quite  unlike 
the  spry,  calm  race  of  our  day.  They 
stared,  they  fuzzed,  they  dogmatised  like 
Dogberrys  to  the  uninitiated. 

"  We  have  caught  a  herd  of  Centaurs  — 
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powers  unknown.  They  have  manes  of 
cloud,  speed  of  the  wild  horse,  hearts  of 
fire,  brain  of  man.  They  are  ramping 
within  there  amongst  us  in  curb  of  iron 
lever,  trembling  in  their  awful  strength  !  " 
At  ten  o'clock  the  great  Duke  arrived, 
attended  by  a  haughty  company  of  Eng- 
land's aristocracy  and  intellect.  We  have 
them  here  ;  great  men  we  have  read  of  and 
a  few  of  us  have  seen  — 

Di  terris  incedentes  ?nortalibus — eheu  ! 
Quam  similes. 

The  great  Duke  is  pleasant  this  morning; 
his  great  nose  is  hooking  very  graciously, 
and  his  keen  eye  inspects  the  steam  carriages 
as  if  they  were  artillery  waggons  in  review. 
He  is  the  great  man  of  the  occasion,  quite 
exalted  above  our  envy. 

The  directors  come  on  behind,  and  there 
is  Mr.  Brom,  flushed  and  animated,  his  rest- 
less grey  eye  turning  ever  upon  a  gentleman 
a  little  in  advance,  whom  he  envies  this  day 
above  all  here  —  a  sallow,  elderly  man, 
with  a   searching  glance,   who  forms  the 
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centre  of  a  goodly  company  of  members. 
That  man  has  done  what  Mr.  Brom  would 
fain  have  done;  he  fills  a  position  to-day 
which  Mr.  Brom  would  fain  have  filled. 
He  is  Huskisson  —  Liverpool's  glory  and 
Manchester's  champion  —  who  fought  the 
battle  of  progress  against  fogeyism  and 
ignorance,  under  whose  shield  young  Traffic 
took  her  sudden  giant  growth. 

He  is  still  in  the  prime  of  a  working 
intellect :  his  heart  is  brimming  with  happy 
pride,  for  he  has  deserved  well  of  his  land, 
and  shall  be  spoken  of  and  honoured 
wherever  the  iron  rail  shall  run  —  the 
patriot  Huskisson,  whose  name  shall  be 
beloved  for  this  and  much  more,  whose 
statue  shall  stand  steadfast  in  the  city. 
Long  live  William  Huskisson,  plain,  strong, 
faithful ;  there  is  no  man  to  be  envied  or 
honoured  more  upon  this  signal  day  ! 

Mr.  Brom  and  Lord  Penguin  came  up 
behind.  The  polite  old  peer  is  full  of  glee, 
and  conversing  upon  the  great  topic  as  if  he 
had  never  doubted  or  smiled  in  ridicule. 
He  points  out  Huskisson  to  his  friend  as 
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a  pattern  statesman  among  shifters  and 
trimmers,  as  who  should  say: — "Take 
that  man  as  your  model,  and  get  us  an  act 

for .  For  what  ?  Air  balloons  ?"    This 

was  the  worst  of  it :  Mr.  Brum  has  abso- 
lutely no  great  subject  left  on  which  to  do 
battle.  He  envies  Mr.  Huskisson  above  all 
men  upon  this  day. 

Meantime,  the  Duke  had  been  steamed 
along  through  the  tunnel  in  a  splendid  state 
rail  carriage,  sixteen  feet  broad,  the  mili- 
tary band  crashing  forth  the  paean,  "  See  the 
Conquering  Hero  comes!"  as  he  emerged, 
and  the  crowd  breaking  into  cheers.  Why 
do  men  strive  for  aught  else  than  glory? 

At  twenty  minutes  to  eleven  the  whole 
procession  repassed,  to  leave  Liverpool, 
drawn  by  eight  locomotives  in  the  following 
order. 

The  Northumbrian,  with  three  carriages 
attached ;  in  the  first  the  band:  in  the  second, 
— a  state  chamber  on  wheels — the  Duke  and 
a  distinguished  company ;  in  the  last  the 
Directors.  The  Phoenix,  carrying  a  green 
flag ;  the  North  Star,  a  yellow  flag ;  the 
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Rocket,  light  blue ;  the  Dart,  purple ; 
Comet,  deep  red ;  Arrow,  pink ;  Meteor, 
brown.  In  this  last  sat  the  visitors  and 
proprietors:  forty-two  carriages  and  nigh 
eight  hundred  souls. 

The  Centaurs  snort,  hiss,  and  start  on ; 
glide  powerfully  on,  pulse  on  faster,  faster, 
faster.  They  are  away  —  speed  of  desert 
horse,  heart  of  fire,  brain  of  man  —  thun- 
dering through  the  fens,  comet-haired ;  the 
cattle,  terrified,  scamper  off  to  their 
borders ;  the  lazy  rooks  flap  wildly  away  at 
these  savage  platoons  that  seemed  to  pursue, 
with  their  trailing  bolsters  of  smoke. 

The  pace  and  the  motion  lifted  Mr.  Brom's 
heart  to  proud  imaginings  as  the  miles  were 
melting  away  beneath  him;  his  spirit  shot 
over  the  years,  over  obstacles  and  doubts, 
to  the  apex  of  his  future  parliamentary 
career.  He  sat  in  the  state  carriage  beside 
Lord  Penguin,  and  nearly  opposite  Hus- 
kisson :  the  gracious  Lord  Penguin,  whose 
smile  gave  vitality  and  substance  to 
his  visions ;  Huskisson,  whose  happy  mien 
stimulated  his  envy  and  ambition.     Still  it 
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was  his  vision  to  carry  some  great  beneficial 
measure  through  the  House  by  weight  and 
eloquence  —  winning  the  eternal  gratitude 
of  his  nation.  Still,  in  thought,  he  was 
standing  sublimely  in  some  breach,  shouting 
forth  facts  and  tropes  and  philanthropic 
virulence  —  a  people's  mouthpiece. 

Alas !  grand  subjects  were  for  ever  at 
rest.  The  last  link  of  iron  had  been  struck 
off  from  the  people  ;  their  outcry  had  been 
appeased,  their  causes  gained.  Mr.  Brom 
would  almost  have  undone  the  benefits  to 
have  had  the  virgin  cause  to  fight.  His  un- 
acknowledged idea  was  the  grievance  for 
the  eloquence,  not  the  eloquence  for  the 
grievance ;  for  as  in  the  •  debating  society 
of  lads,  so  it  is  often  in  the  debating  society 
of  Parliament.  Those  who  employ  their  elo- 
quence for  the  right  strive  —  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  right  —  but  because  such  ephe- 
meral scrolling  as  words,  words,  words,  have 
no  other  chance  of  permanence;  because 
the  pantomimic  splendours  of  rhetoric  fade 
away  upon  any  other  ground. 

Bottle-nosed   Sheridan    has   lurched   up 
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upon  his  legs  to  thunder  forth  a  dramatic 
reprobation  upon  vice  (which  went  down 
very  well).  Bloated  Fox  has  held  ten 
hours  on  end  haranguing  most  unblushingly 
for  the  Right.  And  was  it  not,  is  it  not 
well  so  ?  1  mean  no  petulant  sneer  at  the 
fervour  of  our  M.P.'s,  or  the  passions  of  the 
rostrum.  Sincerity  and  patriotism  may 
often  be  the  motives,  but  their  mask  and 
mime  do  as  well ;  and  a  fine  situation  will 
still  tempt  our  unprincipled  geniuses  to  arm 
on  a  great  good  cause.  We  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  it  is  so,  and  that  such  fine 
things  can  be  said  in  Virtue's  honour,  but 
it  is  sometimes  a  little  humiliating  to  think 
that  King  Cambyses  holds  such  important 
posts  in  her  defence. 

Here  was  a  result  of  eloquence  —  here 
was  a  palpable  evidence  of  what  one  man 
could  achieve  in  the  House  by  a  steadfast, 
patient,  ay,  and  impatient  front.  Hus- 
kisson  reasoned,  pled,  rallied,  explained  and 
battled  —  holding  the  great  act  banner-like 
in  his  hand  —  he  conquered,  and  here  now 
they  were  yoked  to  the  wind,  inaugurating 
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the  grandest  stride  of  terrestrial  science. 
Would  that  this  line  were  yet  to  be  fought 
for !  None  knew  the  eloquent  bearings  of 
the  topic  better  than  Mr.  Brom.  The  men 
of  Lancashire  loved  Mr.  Huskisson,  they 
should  wonder  at  Mr.  Brom.  A  noble 
couple  were  Huskisson  and  Canning.  Mr. 
Brom  had  been  half  the  steadfast  Hus- 
kisson, half  the  wrathful  Canning,  and  — 
there  had  been  such  a  man  as  had  antici- 
pated the  roar  of  this  engine  —  but  alas ! 
without  the  use.  One  whistle  of  the  safety- 
pipe  were  worth  it  all. 

Mr.  Brom  is  exhilarated  and  tantalised 
just  now ;  soberer  thoughts  will  come. 
There  is  a  fine  situation  reserved  for  him 
yet,  which  the  reader  shall  come  upon  at 
last,  but  it  is  not  at  the  bar  of  Parliament. 
Now  he  only  feels  that  this  earth  bounds 
creation,  whose  centre  and  heart  is  Down- 
ing Street. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  procession  at  Park- 
side  (a  little  on  the  Liverpool  side  of 
Newton),  the  carriages  stop  to  take  in  a 
supply  of  water.      The  Northumbrian  is 
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in  advance  of  the  other  engines,  and  con- 
trary to  the  urgent  request  of  the  directors 
and  the  printed  regulations,  many  of  the 
gentlemen  get  out.  Mr.  Holmes,  M.P., 
Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr.  Brom,  and  others 
alight  heedlessly,  and  come  round  to  the 
other  side  of  the  state  carriage  where  sits 
the  Duke. 

The  Northumbrian  occupies  the  right- 
hand  rails  alone,  all  the  other  engines  are 
upon  the  left,  and  these  gentlemen  stand  in 
the  space  between  the  lines.  The  state 
carriage  abuts  two  feet,  leaving  scarce 
eighteen  inches  of  standing  room.  Upon 
this  gala  day,  all  differences  must  be  for- 
gotten. There  had  been  a  coolness  between 
the  Duke  and  Huskisson*,  and  Mr.  Holmes 
led  the  latter  round  to  the  door  to  make  a 
reconciliation  between  them.  The  instant 
the  Duke   catches   the   friendly   smile   he 

*  Huskisson,  in  a  private  letter  to  ,  had  not 

quite  sincerely  expressed  his  determination  to  resign 
office  ;  the  letter  was  shown  to  the  Duke,  who,  by  a 
characteristic  checkmate,  seized  the  open,  and  accepted 
the  unwitting  resignation. 
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returns  it,  and  holds  out  his  hand  frankly, 
and  they  shake  hands  with  generous  warmth. 
Mr.  Brom  stands  near  to  witness  this  scene ; 
every  heart  must  glow  towards  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  to-day;  his  wisdom  and  patriotism 
stand  clearly  out  in  the  sunlight  now  at 
last.  How  this  great  man  shall  be  be- 
speeched  to  night!  How  the  aldermen's 
faces  shall  roll  upon  their  chins  affec- 
tionately, as  they  stammer  forth  their 
gratitude  and  love !  How  the  popular 
enthusiasm  shall  buoy  him  up !  Great  is 
fame,  why  should  men  toil  for  aught  else ! 
Earth  is  the  great  arena,  and  men  are  as 
gods.  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  such  men  as  Hus- 
kisson  god-men. 

At  this  moment  there  is  a  sudden  panic, 
and  cry  of  "Get  in,  get  in  I"  The  Eocket  is 
perceived  to  be  advancing.  Some  contrive 
to  scramble  into  the  carriage  without  steps  ; 
others  run  round  the  car  who  were  in  a 
position  to  do  so.  Mr.  Brom  makes  a  dart 
across  the  line  of  the  advancing  engine,  and 
with  a  great  exertion  of  activity  succeeds 
in  running  up  the  steep  embankment.    Mr, 
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Huskisson  is  about  to  follow,  but  wavers, 
and  irresolutely  hangs  back,  holding  by  the 
open  door  of  the  carriage,  which  projects 
into  the  very  path  of  the  engine. 

"  For  God's  sake,  be  firm,  Mr.  Huskisson," 
cried  Mr.  Holmes,  who  affixed  himself 
closely  to  the  ducal  carriage. 

There  comes  a  shadow,  a  rush,  and  a 
roar,  and  the  engine  sweeps  by,  leaving  in 
its  track  a  poor  crushed  human  frame,  with 
the  calm  blue  sky  above  it. 

Mr.  Brom  hastened  to  the  spot,  shocked 
and  trembling.  Huskisson,  the  great 
statesman,  the  envied  one,  lay  at  his  feet, 
less  enviable  now  than  the  poor  scripture 
reader  who  is  pelted  down  street  for  God's 
sake ! 

"  I  have  met  my  death,  God  forgive  me ;" 
he  moaned,  bringing  his  hands  convulsively 
to  his  forehead,  and  letting  them  drop  back 
heavily  on  the  road. 

The  Earl  of  Wilton,  Mr.  Holmes,  and  a 
Mr.  Parkes,  solicitor  of  Birmingham,  raised 
Mr.  Huskisson  from  the  ground.  The  wheel 
of  the  engine  had  passed  over  his  thigh  and 
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leg,  and  crushed  them  frightfully,  and  the 
only  thing  which  could  be  done  at  the 
moment  was  to  twist  handkerchiefs  tightly 
upon  the  wounded  parts  in  the  manner  of 
a  tourniquet,  so  as  to  stop  the  gushes  of 
blood. 

The  Northumbrian  was  immediately  de- 
tached from  the  carriages,  and  a  truck 
attached  to  it;  upon  this  humble  vehicle 
Huskisson  was  laid.  The  Earl  of  Wilton, 
Mr.  Stephenson,  two  medical  gentlemen, 
and  Mr.  Brom,  as  a  resident,  in  Eccles,  took 
their  places  on  the  engine,  and  proceeded 
with  the  greatest  possible  speed  to  that 
place,  where  they  arrived  at  about  half- 
past  one  o'clock.  Huskisson  was  carried 
very  gently  to  the  vicarage  upon  a  couch, 
and  laid  in  the  drawing  room  whilst  a  bed 
was  in  preparation.  He  was  in  a  great 
agony,  but  firm ;  amputation  was  found  to 
be  impossible ;  he  was  dying,  and  must  be 
left  now  in  awful  privacy  to  bid  the  world 
and  its  triumphs  farewell.  Mr.  Brom  left  the 
room,  and  went  out  into  the  sunlight  alone. 
Blue  space  is  above  him  and  its  eternal  laws. 
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The  patriot  and  his  glory  are  drifting 
away  to  the  wind. 

He  is  going,  Mr.  Brom,  this  great 
English  patriot,  where  he  may  measure  his 
glory  with  the  glory  of  that  calm  blue  sky. 
Doubtless,  when  he  will  awake,  he  will  carry 
his  beneficent  legislation  up  through  yon 
infinite  blue,  where  no  Speaker's  rod  taps 
at  the  portals  to  open  or  dissolve  a  Parlia- 
ment. Think  ye,  when  he  shall  awake,  he 
shall  carry  thither  his  bills  and  his  amend- 
ments, his  committees,  his  motions,  and 
reports,  his  commissions  of  inquiry  ?  Mean- 
time, he  may  discuss  them  with  a  politic 
company  of  worms:  h  rat  %6<pa>  tov  crxo- 
rovg  sig  tov  aimva,      *  * 

Mr.  Brom  had  received  a  shock  and  a 
warning  which  weighed  down  his  natural 
elasticity  for  a  while.  But  there  is  around 
us  mortals  such  glad  daylight,  such  a  fresh 
brisk  wind  of  news,  we  may  traverse  street 
after  street  and  not  see  a  crape  upon  the 
knocker,  that  these  nightmare  impressions 
cannot  bide  with  us  long. 

He  met   Heath   with   a  softened  mien 
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talked  over  the  melancholy  event  with  him, 
and  following  the  bent  of  his  thoughts,  he 
began  speculating  on  death. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Brom,  thought- 
fully, "  what  are  the  sensations  of  imminent 
death,  the  shrinking  anticipations,  the  awful 
helplessness?" 

"  It  depends,"  said  Heath,  "  upon  your 
state  of  body,  and  your  habituation  to  the 
thought." 

"  A  clouded  brain  and  a  languid  body," 
said  Mr.  Brom,  "  are  dying  made  easy  ;  but 
in  firm  muscle  and  high-wrought  nerve 
there  must  be  a  frightful  reluctance." 

"  Depends  upon  the  character ;  some  men 
can  make  up  their  minds  to  die.  Your  re- 
solution is  a  little  shifting,  I  should  think. 
Do  you  remember  how  you  could  not  screw 
up  your  courage  to  dive  from  Cant's 
rock?" 

"  By  that  rule,  Jemmy,  you'd  die  like  a 
Roman.  For  all  that,  if  death  were  a  vo- 
luntary jump  in  the  dark  I  think  we'd  all 
waver  a  little." 

uAnd    so    you   think,"    continued   Mr. 
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Brom,  "  that  resolution  is  what  we  must 
depend  upon  alone,  Jemmy.  That's  not 
fair,  is  it  ?  that's  not  just  to  all." 

"  A  genuine  faith  in  our  religion  is  the 
only  real  comfort  I  know  of,"  said  Heath. 

"  Ah,  but  that  cuts  both  ways,"  laughed 
Mr.  Brom,  "  'tis  far  oftener  a  terror.  I'm 
a  good  Protestant,  but  I'm  afraid  I  have  a 
much  sounder  faith  in  the  funds  than  in  an 
after  state.  I  cannot,  by  any  effort  of  my 
own,  believe  in  the  Christian  scheme ;  that's 
the  fact.  It  is  opposed  to  the  amount  of 
reason  God  has  thought  proper  to  allow  me. 
I  cannot  believe  in  it." 

"  People  succeed  who  try,"  said  Heath. 
"  Belief  grows  on  one  incredibly.  Perhaps 
God  meant  that " 

"  So  you'd  have  me  try  to  believe  in  what 
I  think  to  be  primd  facie  untrue?'' 

"  Yes." 

"  And  renounce  what  I  think  true,  be- 
cause it  frightens  me  ?  " 

"What's  true  knowledge  compared  to 
true  peace?"  said  Heath.  "If there  was 
some  harmless  opiate  which  would   make 
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your  sorrows  seem  joys,  and  bring  you 
through  awful  danger  without  a  shudder, 
would  you  disdain  it  because  it  was  delu- 
sion? It's  a  fact — and  I  could  find  you  a 
thousand  instances — that  the  most  incre- 
dulous, profound,  men  have  succeeded  in 
reaching  a  genuine  steadfast  belief  which 
followed  them  to  their  coffins.  This  looks 
like  the  help  of  some  higher  power,  don't 
it?    Let's  try  to  believe." 
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CHAP.  XII. 

THE   DOG  WITH  A  BAD   NAME. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  period  in  the 
history  when  an  event  occurred  which 
broke  up  the  circle  of  Grauwacke  Lodge. 

By  a  culpable  negligence,  chargeable 
directly  upon  the  lad  who  attended  the 
little  private  dispensary  of  the  Lodge,  a 
bottle  of  lotion  was  made  up,  and  dis- 
patched to  Lady  Bunbury,  without  direc- 
tions upon  the  label ;  the  consequence  was, 
that  her  ladyship,  supposing  it  to  be  a 
draught  that  she  was  expecting,  drank  off 
more  than  half  the  contents,  which  were 
impregnated  with  goulard  and  scented 
with  rosewater. 

That  night  she  lay  in  great  danger.  Sur- 
geon Heath  was  sent  for  in  great  haste, 
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but  was  absent  from  home,  and  Dr.  Sloper- 
ton  attended  instead. 

The  newspaper  report  ran  so  : 

"  Startling  and  Suspicious  Circumstance. 

"  We  have  just  learned  as  we  were  going 
to  press  that  our  respected  townswoman 
Lady  Bunbury,  whose  charity  is  so  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  and  whose  genial  hos- 
pitality has  endeared  her  to  so  many  friends, 
has  been  poisoned  under  circumstances  of 
extreme  suspicion,  and  is  in  great  pain  and 
imminent  danger. 

"  It  appears  that  a  certain  surgeon  of  this 
district  has  been  for  many  years  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  medical  attendance  upon  her ; 
and  it  has  been  rumoured,  with  very  strong 
foundation,  we  believe,  that  her  Ladyship 
had  very  liberal  ultimate  intentions  towards 
that  gentleman. 

"  Last  night,  at  about  ten  o'clock,  Lady 
Bunbury  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the 
most  violent  internal  pains,  such  as  are 
experienced  by  the  action  of  a  mineral 
poison.     Surgeon  Heath  was  instantly  sent 
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for,  but  he  being  strangely  absent,  Dr.  Slo- 
perton  was  summoned  in  his  stead,  and 
attended  with  his  accustomed  promptitude 
and  efficiency.  Instantly  divining  that  some 
morbid  irritant  was  at  work,  he  applied  the 
stomach-pump,  and  succeeded  in  dislodging 
a  large  quantity  of  liquid,  in  which  was 
easily  discoverable  the  presence  of  that 
deadly  mineral  goulard.  Her  recovery  is 
doubtful. 

11  The  affair,  of  course,  will  claim  an  imme- 
diate and  searching  investigation,  pending 
which,  it  would  not  be  proper  in  us  as 
journalists  to  give  voice  to  the  conclusions 
which  must  arise  in  the  mind  of  every 
reader." 

This  searching  investigation  was  not 
needed.  An  explanation  was  immediately 
found,  which,  although  it  did  not  seem  to 
clear  Surgeon  Heath  of  some  negligence  in 
trusting  so  young  a  lad,  acquitted  him  of 
any  malicious  design. 

This  misfortune  crowned  Heath's  dis- 
grace. He  received  a  civil  and  regretful 
letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  committee, 
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requiring  him  to  send  in  his  resignation,  as 
they  were  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  fill  his 
post,  &c. 

Last  week,  the  world  censured  Surgeon 
Heath,  but  he  had  the  bleak  consolation  of 
knowing  that  he  was  innocent ;  but  now  he 
was  shocked  and  abashed,  that  firmness  and 
pride  of  the  injured  honest  man,  which  he 
used  to  rest  on,  were  adrift,  and  leaving 
him.  Her  Ladyship  declined,  and  he  could 
not  but  feel  that  he  was  the  indirect  cause 
of  a  kind  friend's  death. 

But  there  was  a  far  more  serious  and 
hopeless  guilt  about  to  be  attached  to  his 
name  now— a  guilt  which  will  make  his 
friends  affect  a  special  hurry  of  business 
away  from  him — a  guilt  which  loosens  the 
tongues  of  his  eriemies,  and  gives  sudden 
probability  to  all  their  inventions,  which 
unfits  one  to  sit  as  a  guest  at  table,  for  it 
makes  his  plate  of  mutton  a  charity,  and 
disposes  him  to  a  nervous  gratitude  for 
every  little  smile  or  attention.  He  was  a 
pauper — ten  pounds  in  his  desk,  and  how 
much  money  in  debt  ? 
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Last  week  Ellen's  fate  was  wound  up 
with  his  own ;  she  was  dependent  upon 
him ;  she  might  chill  and  change ;  she 
might  misunderstand  him  and  mistrust 
him,  but  he  was  still  bound  to  her  as  the 
supporter  of  herself  and  her  helpless  father, 
and  this  consciousness  had  been  to  him 
a  latent  source  of  courage.  Now  all  tie, 
but  that  of  old  kindness,  must  drop  between 
them.  How  long  might  that  hold?  He 
gazed  at  her  as  she  sat  reading  at  the  win- 
dow, happily  ignorant  of  the  import  of  the 
letter  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  thought 
how  he  should  break  it,  for  it  was  right 
she  should  know  it  soon.  His  lips  parted 
to  tell  her,  but  he  paused  to  gaze.  "  Come 
what  will,  it  shall  not  be  told  to-day" 

That  evening,  as  he  was  sitting  alone,  into 
this  pure  honest  heart,  so  inured  to  battle 
in  its  own  strength  with  sins  and  temptings, 
so  confident  of  its  good  intentions,  into 
that  very  heart,  whose  pride  and  peculiar 
pleasure  it  was  to  look  forward  to  some  day 
of  triumphant  vindication  from  meanness  or 
self-interest,  there  flew  a  despicable  thought, 
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and  actually  was  harboured  for  some  waver- 
ing moments. 

"  Suppose,"  whispered  its  sinister  voice, 
"  that  Lady  Bunbury  were  to  die.  I  am 
surely  mentioned  in  her  will.  I  shall  be 
independent  at  last,  and  out  of  this  cursed 
profession.  Ellen  and  I  might  go  to  America, 
and  live  within  a  charmed  circle. "  He  pon- 
dered over  this,  and  smiled  hopefully ;  then 
he  suddenly  aroused  himself,  and  the  habit 
of  principle  crushed  it  out. 

This  evil  thought  came  again,  as  he  lay 
tossing  at  dead  midnight,  and  was  again 
exorcised.  He  had  a  dream  of  sudden 
wealth,  and  Ellen's  hand  in  his  own.  He 
was  trailed  by  this  dream  all  next  day,  and 
though  the  evil  thought  never  prevailed, 
yet  it  would  not  be  silenced.  The  gate  of 
success  is  broad  and  very  low,  a  man  can- 
not get  through  with  a  lofty  conscience  on 
his  back.  Though  wide  bales  of  falsehood 
and  villainy  roll  in  without  impediment,  it 
opens  to  him  once,  or,  perhaps,  twice ;  some- 
times he  must  pass  under  a  shameful  yoke, 
which  costs  him  a  blush,  perhaps,  and  even 
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a  scoff  or  two  from  the  envious ;  but  he 
laves  him  from  disgrace  in  the  Lethe  of 
success  within.  Sometimes  he  enters  upon 
strewn  wreaths  and  with  great  shouting  of 
multitudes.  Entered  once,  Success  stands 
sponsor  for  every  virtue.  He  is  good  and 
gracious,  handsome  and  wise,  nay,  witty ! 
He  is  Sir  Microcosm ;  and  having  a  wood- 
cock's brain,  can  make  genius  tremble  under 
his  eye. 

Men  of  conscience  must  think  only  of  the 
Everlasting  Gates,  and  lift  up  their  eyes  in 
hope.  Without  this  distinct  hope,  then  of 
all  men  they  are  most  miserable. 

The  golden  gate  had  opened  to  Heath, 
with  his  cumbrous  conscience  on  his  shoul- 
ders and  the  quicksands  behind  him.  His 
resolution  never  wavered,  but  he  repined, 
for  one  heavy  day,  haunted  by  this  dream 
of  wealth,  that  is  to  say,  Ellen's  hand  in 
his.  A  slight  occurrence  laid  this  evil 
thought  for  ever. 

With  the  same  letter  of  doom  to  Heath 
came  one  to  Ellen,  containing  the  half- 
year's  salary  due  to  her  father  ;  he  saw  her 
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making  up  the  notes  in  a  folded  sheet  of 
paper,  and  about  to  seal  and  direct.  He 
knew  what  the  act  meant,  she  was  about  to 
dispatch  the  sum  to  a  creditor.  He  came  up 
to  her  quickly,  and  stopped  her  hand. 

"  Ellen,  keep  that  money.  Put  it  into 
your  desk  ;  you'll  want  it." 

She  looked  at  him  in  blank  surprise. 

a  We  owe  £100  and  upwards." 

"  I  know ;  but  you'll  want  it." 

"  Surely  you're  not  in  earnest ;  how  can 
any  possible  want  of  mine  affect  what  is 
right?  This  money  is  not  mine  whilst 
I'm  in  debt."     She  spoke  significantly. 

"  Yes  ;  but  don't  our  creditors  allow  for 
your  maintenance  ?  " 

"  They  do  allow  it ;  so  I  am  more  scru- 
pulous in  devoting  this  money  to  them. 
We  owe  more  than  £100." 

"  Don't  you  owe  something  to  yourself, 
Ellen?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  act  honour- 
ably," said  she,  with  increased  warmth. 

"  There  is  nothing  so  thankless  as  that, 
Ellen  ; "  said  he,  probing.  "  Act  honour- 
ably, of  course,  but  who'll  thank  you  ?  " 
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"  I  think  you  are  honourable,"  she  said, 
with  hesitation.  "  Do  you  act  honourably 
for  thanks?" 

"  Keep  that  money,  Ellen,  till  to-morrow  ; 
then  do  as  you  think  right." 

"What  motive  have  you,  Jemmy,  for 
doing  right  ? "  she  said,  with  a  sudden 
searching  look. 

He  paused  and  thought ;  it  was  worth 
thinking  over.  She  spoke  so  significantly, 
it  was  worth  balancing  ;  so  as  to  answer,  not 
with  cant,  but  with  strict  truth,  —  he  was 
going  to  say  for  the  peace  of  self-approval. 

"  Well,  Jemmy,  I  don't  often  catechise 
you." 

"  For  the  peace  of  self- approval,"  he 
began,  "  and  —  " 

"  And  what  ?  " 

"  And  the  happiness  of  yours." 

"  Of  my  approval  ?"  she  repeated,  colour- 
ing. "  To  my  ears,  Jemmy,  that  compli- 
ment has  a  blasphemous  sound.  God's 
approval,  then,  has  no  weight  with  you  ?  " 

u  A  falsehood  would  be  more  blasphe- 
mous, Ellen.    I'm  afraid  that  motive  has  no 
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living  force  in  me,  nor  with  many.  Men 
carry  their  pocket-books  about  with  them, 
not  their  Bibles ;  —  the  pocket-book  is  the 
principle  of  their  practice,  the  Bible  of 
their  theory.  But  I  wish  to  have  that  mo- 
tive, and  strive  to  act  as  if  I  had.  Put  by 
the  money  till  to-morrow." 

11  But  I  will  surely  send  it  to-morrow  ;  it 
is  promised.7' 

"  Well,  then  you  will  know  what  you're 
doing." 

The  temptation  returned  no  more  to  pain 
him.  He  felt  that  even  if  he  were  depraved 
enough  to  yield  to  it,  the  most  hopeless 
gulf  that  could  open  between  him  and 
Ellen  would  be  dishonour.  Observe,  this 
did  not  save  him  from  yielding  to  evil ;  for 
I  cannot  believe  that  in  this  case  Heath, 
as  I  knew  him,  could  ever  have  stooped  so 
low.     But  it  laid  the  feverish  temptation. 

That  evening  he  had  a  visitor,  and  one 
whom  he  could  least  have  expected.  The 
servant  came  to  tell  him  Mrs.  Brom  was  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  wished  to  see  him 
alone.     He  came  in  to  her  at  once,  doubtful 
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how  she  would  meet  him:  she  met  him  with 
an  open  hand  and  a  sad  smile  —  its  sadness 
not  unnatural  at  such  a  period.  After  a  short 
apology  for  calling  on  him,  she  said  — 

"  You  are  hurt,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Heath, 
at  not  having  been  called  in  to  attend  my 
sister,  who  is  most  grateful  for  your  constant 
inquiries,  but  I  judged  it  would  be  more 
delicate  towards  you  under  the  circum- 
stances "  — 

"  I  appreciate  your  intentions,  Mrs. 
Brom  ; "  said  Heath,  quickly.  "  I  confess 
I  have  been  anxious  to  know  whether  my 
kind  friend  Lady  Bunbury  acquits  me  in 
any  measure  of  this  terrible  blunder;  or, 
rather,  whether  she  pardons  me?" 

"  So  far  from  anger  towards  you,  Sur- 
geon Heath,  she  repeatedly  expressed  the 
strongest  wish  to  see  you.  You  are  aware 
that  there  is  very  little  hope  of  my  dear 
sister's  ultimate  recovery  ?  " 

Surgeon  Heath  looked  down  in  crimson 
silence. 

"  She  has  taken  a  strong  idea,  from  which 
we  cannot  disabuse  her  mind — that  change 
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of  air  will  revive  her  —  and  we've  been 
obliged  to  yield.  I  am  about  to  accom- 
pany her  by  easy  stages  to  Torquay." 

"It  can  do  her  no  harm,"  muttered 
Heath. 

"  My  dear  sister  speaks  of  you  with  the 
greatest  affection." 

He  shook  his  head  sorrowfully,  and  his 
eyes  filled,  talking  thus  face  to  face  with 
the  sister  of  his  dying  patient ;  he  knew  well 
she  blamed  him  in  her  heart. 

"  I  do  believe,  Surgeon  Heath,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Brum,  "  that  my  sister  has  a 
stronger  affection  for  you  than  for  any 
member  of  her  family,  not  excepting  myself." 

"  She  has  always  been  a  steady  friend  to 
me.  I  have  endeavoured  to  earn  her  regard, 
Mrs.  Brum,  though  it  'has  exposed  me  to 
misrepresentation." 

"  How,  Surgeon  Heath  ?" 

"  Surely  you  cannot  be  unaware." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  dis- 
tantly, "  I  have  no  wish  to  press  into  your 
confidence." 

"  I  have  no  confidence  upon  the  subject, 
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Mrs.  Brom,"  he  said,  a  little  sharply,  "  I  have 
been  suspected  for  many  years  of  sordid  mo- 
tives in  my  attendance  upon  your  sister." 

"Oh!" 

He  would  have  let  the  subject  drop,  but 
she  caught  it  up  with  curbed  eagerness. 

"Although  my  poor  sister  has  always 
acted  with  some  injustice  to  her  own 
nearest  relatives,  yet  /  have  always  ac- 
quitted you,  Surgeon  Heath,  of  such  un- 
gentlemanly  motives." 

11  You  have  thought  of  me  more  gene- 
rously then  than  others  of  your  family." 

"  Not  more  so  than  you  deserve,  Fm  sure, 
Surgeon  Heath." 

"  I  may  be  able  to  prove  that ;  though 
we  cannot  wish  for  the  occasion  which 
would  enable  me." 

Mrs.  Brom  looked  at  him  with  a  wistful 
keenness.  She  was  a  woman  of  but  little 
manner  and  simple  address,  but  she  was 
endued  with  a  gentle  keen  sagacity,  and  it 
was  all  alive  now. 

"You may  prove  it,  Surgeon  Heath?" 
she  inquired.    "  Let  us  talk  candidly  of  the 
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means  you  may  have ; — to  look  at  you,  I 
feel  great  confidence  in  your  intentions." 

She  expected  as  she  looked  to  see  a  shade 
of  reserve  at  being  thus  pinned  to  his  general 
statement,  but  his  face  glowed. 

"  Suppose,  Surgeon  Heath,  as  is  too  pro- 
bable, that  my  poor  sister's  health  sunk." 

"  Go  on,  Mrs.  Brum." 

"  And  suppose,  as  is  not  improbable,  we 
find,  as  proof  of  her  indifference  to  her  own 
relations,  she  has  forgotten  them  in  her 
will,"  said  Mrs.  Brom,  with  astonishing  in- 
delicacy. 

"  Have  you  reason  to  fear  that  ?"  cried 
Heath,  eagerly. 

Mrs.  Brom  was  repulsed;  she  did  not 
like  that  eagerness. 

"I  have;  and  such  being  the  case,  let 
me  ask  you,  Surgeon  Heath,  who  do  you 
think  the  probable  person  ?" 

"  She  has  named  me,"  said  Heath,  bluntly. 

"  Then  you  have  calculated  upon  this  ?  " 

"  Yes,  since  Lady  Bunbury's  sudden  de- 
cline I  have  been  forced  to  calculate  upon  it 
from  various  intimations  thrown  out  by  her- 
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self;  but  I  have  never  courted  it,  though 
you  begin  to  think  so.  To  prove  it," — he 
spoke  with  a  solemn  distinctness — "if  lam 
mentioned  in  the  will,  be  the  legacy  great  or 
small  attached  to  my  name,  I  here  pledge  my- 
self to  relinquish  that  claim  to  your  son." 

"  That  is  very  noble,"  said  Mrs.  Brom, 
quietly,  but  with  a  faltering  voice ;  "  we 
have  been  talking  on  a  very,  very  painful 
subject,  and  I  hasten  to  drop  it,  but — I  can- 
not thank  you." 

a  All  I  require  from  you,  Mrs.  Brom, 
is  that  you  will  allow  me  personally  to  re- 
deem this  pledge,  and  that,  meantime,  you 
will  not  do  me  the  injustice  to  breathe  to 
any  one  that  I  have  such  an  anticipation, 
especially  not  to  your  son." 

"  I  promise  faithfully,"  she  said,  wringing 
his  hand.  "I  cannot  thank  you,  Surgeon 
Heath,  but  your  own  conscience  will  reward 
you." 

We  doubt  it,  Mrs.  Brom.  He  may  say 
to  his  conscience,  "  I  have  done  well,"  but  a 
lonely  echo  is  the  only  answer  to  the  self- 
complacency. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

SURGEON   HEATH'S   MERRY   PLAN. 

If  Surgeon  Heath  supposed  that  the  tidings 
of  his  dismissal  was  a  secret  between  him 
and  the  Board,  he  was  under  a  merciful 
delusion.  The  whole  town  knew  it,  and  the 
discovery  came  upon  him  with  a  slight 
shock.  Some*  poor  people  came  for  medi- 
cine, and  he  saw  the  offensive  commisera- 
tion in  their  faces.  One  woman  to  whom  he 
had  been  kind,  made  bold  to  condole  with 
him  briefly. 

11  We  be  sorry,  Sir,  yer  agoin.  Happen 
we'll  nowt  find  better." 

"Who  told  you  I  was  going,  my  good 
woman  ?  " 

"  Eh !  bless  ye,  Sir,  the  folk  down  street 
talk  of  nowt  else." 
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"  Ellen  will  hear  it  before  I  can  tell  her," 
was  his  agitated  thought.  "But  that  must 
not  be." 

He  sought  her  immediately,  and  hoped 
earnestly  to  find  her  alone ;  but  Miss 
Wright  was  with  her,  and  he  could  think 
of  no  means  of  separating  them.  He  tried 
to  catch  Ellen's  attention,  but  he  caught 
Miss  Wright's  instead. 

"  Here's  Surgeon  Heath  passing  signals 
to  you,  Ellen." 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  you,  Ellen." 

As  she  turned  to  him,  he  perceived  her 
lids  were  red  with  crying ;  and  he  guessed 
from  her  whole  mien,  as  she  sat  idle  and 
brooding,  that  she  knew  all. 

"  I  see  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you,"  he 
said,  in  a  cheerful  voice.  "  Come  over  to 
the  fire  with  me,  till  we  talk  it  over. 
Matters  will  not  appear  so  bad  as  you 
think." 

Ellen  rose  and  took  a  seat  a  little  nearer 
him,  but  she  did  not  come  to  the  fire  where 
he  was  standing. 

"  I  suppose  I  am  an  intruder,"  said  Miss 
Wright,  mockingly. 
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"  Go  or  stay,  you  are  nothing  to  me," 
said  Heath,  who  then  went  on  talking  to 
Ellen  as  if  they  two  were  alone;  for  there 
was  a  strict  community  in  their  misfortune, 
and  no  one  could  interfere  in  such  a  discus- 
sion as  this. 

"  We're  hit  hard  enough,"  he  admitted, 
after  some  forced  words  of  cheer,  "  there's 
no  doubt  of  that;  but  for  one  thing  I'm 
not  sorry.  .  Your  thrift  and  your  struggling 
must  end  now.  You  are  honourably  quit 
with  your  creditors,  and  there's  not  one  of 
them  but  must  bless  you,  and  say  you  did 
your  best." 

"  Where  in  the  world  shall  I  go  to  now  ?  " 
she  said. 

"  There's  many  a  place ;  you've  many  a 
friend  who  will  receive  you  with  open  arms. 
Why,  the  country's  thronged  with  Terns ; 
flocks  of  'em  to  whom  we  never  owed  a 
1  thank  ye,'  and  they'll  fight  for  you  now." 

"  Miss  Wright  and  I  have  had  a  pressing 
invitation  from  Sir  Eobin,"  said  Ellen, 
"  that's  for  the  present." 

Heath's  face  brightened  and  cleared. 
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"  He's  a  good  old  fellow,  for  that.  'Tis 
the  very  place  for  you  ;  you'll  feel  at  home 
at  once.  Why,  I  don't  despair,  what  with 
the  riding  in  the  phaeton,  and  the  walks, 
and  the  gardening,  to  see  the  roses  come 
out  in  your  cheeks  —  " 

"  But  what  will  you  do,  Jemmy  ?  "  said 
she,  leaning  over  towards  him  with  the  old 
confidential  manner. 

"I?  Oh!  there's  no  fear  for  a  man 
while  he  can  lift  a  road  hammer. 

"  You'll  do  better  than  that,  I  think. 
Come,"  she  said,  smiling,  "  we'll  talk  over 
plans  for  you." 

Heath  came  into  that  room  intending  to 
play  the  comforter,  and'began  in  a  strain  of 
solace,  But  insensibly,  as  they  were  talking, 
they  shifted  positions,  and  Ellen  took  the 
woman's  part.  I  don't  know  how  it  stole 
round,  but  it  did  so. 

u  As  for  you,  Jemmy,  I  look  upon  this 
change  as  anything  but  unfortunate.  You 
were  chained  down  here  to  drudgery  quite 
unsuited  to  your  talents.  I  expect  this 
little  cross  will  be  only  a  starting-post  to 
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fortune.  I  always  thought  so,  and  told  you, 
you  would  rise,  once  you  got  out  of  this. 
Now,  make  me  a  prophetess,  or  I'll  think 
you  faint-hearted  indeed  to  sink  at  such  a 
small  cross." 

Women  spoil  mankind.  A  man  when 
alone  or  among  men  bears  his  sorrow  like  a 
stoic,  and  is  on  his  metal ;  but  place  a  kind 
woman  beside  him,  and  straightway  he  plays 
the  school-girl,  descanting  on  his  aches  and 
lamenting  over  his  bruises. 

"  Ay,  ay,  Ellen,"  muttered  Heath,  with 
a  querulous  irony,  "  this  trifling  calamity, 
this  petty  cross,  will  only  ventilate  my 
fortunes.  Meanwhile,  my  influence  in  the 
country  will  bring  any  appointment  within 
reach,  now  that  I'm  disencumbered.  So 
I  intend  to  be  a  stipendiary  magistrate 
like  my  friend  Brom;  that's  the  biggest 
plum  I  can  think  of  just  now,  and  'twill  be  a 
good  sleeping  situation  for  a  time  till  I  can 
look  out." 

"Jemmy,  you  don't  seriously  hope  for 
that,"  said  Ellen,  as  ignorant  as  other 
ladies  upon  such  matters. 
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"Well,  you  don't  seem  sanguine,"  said 
Heath,  laughing  good-humouredly,  but  if  I 
fail,  then  —  suppose  I  were  to  fulfil  the 
oracles,  and  marry  some  wealthy  dowager," 
he  added,  indiscreetly  enough,  for  he  was 
touching  on  a  bitter  theme. 

"  You  seem  in  good  spirits,  considering," 
replied  Ellen,  gravely.  "  Suppose,  now,  you 
keep  to  your  profession." 

"  Precisely,  and  set  up  for  a  five  shilling 
doctor,  or  better  still,  turn  monster  quack, 
poisoning  the  people  wholesale  on  gamboge 
pills,  and  let  the  doctors  darn  the  holes  I 
make  in  the  public  constitution.  There  are 
some  people  who  would  tell  you  I  have  been 
qualifying  for  this  situation." 

"Oh,  never  mind  their  stories,"  said 
Ellen,  who  was  beginning  unwittingly  to 
credit  them  herself ;  "but  I  don't  believe 
you  could  jest  so,  if  you  were  really  without 
some  plan." 

"  Indeed  I  had  marked  out  a  very  pretty 
little  plan  for  some  such  emergency  as  this, 
which  little  plan  now  strikes  me  as  the  most 
facetious  of  them  all.     It  was  only  this. — I 
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expected  you  to  help  me  in  it,  but  that's  all 
up  now." 

"Oh,  what  was  it?" 

"  Like  a  foolish  turfer,  Ellen,  I  made  my 
book  to  win,  and  staked  all  upon  it,  so  that 
now  I'm  just  fit  to  whittle  sticks  and  no 
more." 

"What  was  this  pretty  plan  ?" 

"  Next  to  effecting  it,  it's  pleasant  telling 
it,  that  is,  to  you,"  said  he,  still  dallying  on 
the  brink  of  some  communication  he  feared 
to  make;  "now  that  it's  hopeless  it  will 
be  easy  to  speak  up  frank  and  pleasant. 
Come  over  here,  Ellen,  and  sit  at  the  fire 
with  me  as  you  used  when  you  were  a  little 
whey-faced  child  with  a  scowl  on  you.  Do 
you  remember  how  I  used  to  call  it  the 
bank-note  face  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  this  weary  plan,"  said 
Ellen,  coming  over  to  his  side,  with  a  slightly 
abashed  expression. 

"  I  propose  it  cheerfully,  you  see,  but  my 
heart  fails  me  lest  you  may  not  like  it ;  so 
don't  imagine  that  I  have  any  confidence 
in  it.    We  should  be  a  doleful  community, 
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Ellen,  if  our  minds  had  tongues,"  said 
Heath,  still  amplifying,  —  doubtful  if  he 
should  speak  out  now  or  wait :  "  instead  of 
having  quite  a  distinct  establishment  for 
transacting  business,  —  why  some  of  us 
would  be  puling  and  complaining  from 
morning  to  night,  instead  of  adopting  a 
cheerful  tone  which  wins  a  hearing ;  and  I 
shall  only  hope  I  shall  close  in  this  hearty 
tone,  instead  of  breaking  off  in  a  minor,  as 
you'd  call  it." 

"He  is  humbugging  you,  Ellen,"  said 
Miss  Wright. 

"  Have  you  any  plan,  Jemmy ;  or  is  this 
all  in  jest  ?" 

"Listeft  to  me,  Ellen.     Let  the  winter 


"  Well,  let  it  pass." 

u  You  stay  quietly  and  happily  at  Sir 
Robin's  until  I  shall  have  collected  means, 
for  I  have  certain  property  within  that  desk 
there  I  hope  to  dispose  of  well ;  in  the  sum- 
mer you,  your  father  and  I  might  emigrate 
to  Canada,  where  a  doctor  is  sure  to  get 
immediate  practice." 

VOL.    II.  N 
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"Ay,"  put  in  Miss  Wright,  laughing, 
"  with  some  thirty  thousand  in  your  pocket ; 
and  *  if  she  don't  live  happy,  that  you  and  I 
may.' " 

Heath  scowled  over  at  her,  but  made 
no  answer. 

"  Never  mind  her,"  said  Ellen,  with  a 
shade  of  suspicion  on  her  brow  for  all  that. 

11  Yours  is  a  wild  scheme,  Jemmy ;"  that 
was  all  she  said,  and  rising  she  took  up 
some  work. 

Heath  left  them  more  angry  with  himself 
than  with  them  for  his  idle  prating. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

ELLEN   ON   THE   WORLD. 

"  Twa  wooers  courted  the  ladye, 

Ane  was  a  lord  o'  state, 
And  tane  a  gaffer  wee  and  auld, 

That  hirpled  in  his  gait. 
A  third  there  is  that  bides  awa, 

And  ne'er  gangs  in  to  woo, 
Now  rede  me  how  'twas  he  alone 

That  loo'd  the  ladye  true." 

The  next  morning  over  came  Sir  Robin  in 
his  pony  phaeton,  to  fetch  away  the  ladies. 
He  found  them  ready  with  their  boxes  in 
the  hall.  He  had  extended  the  invitation 
to  Miss  Wright,  as  it  was  necessary  that 
Ellen  should  have  some  companion. 

u  Come  dine  with  us,  Heath ;  we'll  make 
a  quartett  of  it,  eh  ?  But  I'm  afraid  you're 
busy,  eh  ?  " 
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Much  to  Sir  Robin's  relief,  Heath  said  it 
was  unlikely  he  could,  as  he  had  much  to 
do.  So  Sir  Robin  started  in  his  pride, 
clipping  harmlessly  at  the  flies  about  his 
ponies,  and  chattering  gaily.  He  told  pom- 
pous little  anecdotes  too  with  smart  end- 
ings. 

In  this  fashion,  they  came  to  an  entrance, 
stately  and  antique,  and  on  either  pillar 
two  stone  boars,  coated  with  slimy  green. 
He  moved  slowly  up  the  avenue,  which 
was  of  mathematical  straightness,  with  two 
regiments  of  honour  drawn  up  either  side, 
old  Sir  Robin's  ancestral  battalions  arrayed 
on  either  side  in  the  shape  of  beeches, 
limes,  and  oaks,  all  their  branching  arms 
thronged  with  eager  rooks.  He  stopped 
the  phaeton,  and  taking  from  his  ample 
velvet  pocket  handfuls  of  wheat,  he  began 
cawing  most  absurdly,  and  scattering  the 
grain  far  and  wide. 

"  There's  an  aviary,  Ellen,  eh  ?  I'd  know 
a  crow  of  mine  flying  over  my  head  in 
America.  They  love  me,  dear,  and  it's 
quite  a  people's  love." 

"  You're  king  of  the  crows." 
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"  Caw!  Caw!  Caw!"  cried  Sir  Robin,  as  if 
he  were  gone  daft;  and  instantly,  with  a 
great  flapping  and  villainous  outcry,  the 
rookery  clouded  down  bodily,  and  alit 
everywhere;  some  stragglers  waddled  under 
the  very  ponies'  feet.  Sir  Robin  swelled 
with  pride,  as  he  contemplated  his  triumph 
over  this  savage  nation,  then  he  moved  on 
again,  having  gently  chided  away  the  reck- 
less ones  from  the  pawing  hoofs  of  the 
ponies.  They  drew  up  at  the  stable  door. 
"  That's  a  great  clan,"  said  Sir  Robin, 
thinking  on  his  rookery. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Ellen,  humouring  one 
of  his  dearest  whims,  "they  are  Queen 
Mary's  subjects  metamorphosed,  and  now 
gathered  under  you." 

"  I'd  be  proud  to  think  so,  and  to  call  you 
Queen  Mary,"  said  the  gallant  Sir  Robin. 

He  leaped  down  gaily,  when  he  came  to 
the  door,  gallantly  concealing  what  a  shrewd 
twinge  it  gave  his  old  back  to  spring  so 
youthfully.  Then,  with  a  bluster  which 
did  not  alarm,  he  bid  the  butler  have 
luncheon  served  in  thegrotto  in  five  minutes. 

N   3 
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He  presently  led  them,  full  of  bland  pride, 
to  a  stone  cell,  encircled  by  cushioned 
benches  ;  an  old  stucco  figure  of  Pan  stood 
at  the  door,  cracked  and  mutilated.  Here  a 
tray  of  refreshments  was  set  before  them, 
and  Sir  Robin  did  the  honours  briskly. 

"  Ah,  so  I've  got  you  here  at  last ;  there 
ye  sit,  there  ye  sit,  and  ye  never  had  a 
heartier  welcome  in  all  your  life.  It's  very 
hard  to  catch  ye  and  cage  ye." 

"  You  limed  the  twig  very  well  this  time, 
I  must  say,  Sir  Robin,"  said  Miss  Wright, 
daintily  skinning  a  peach." 

"  Oh,  it's  easy  to  make  you  sing — you're 
a  regular  piping  bullfinch  — but  we  can 
hardly  get  a  note  out  of  my  poor  little  bird 
beyond  ye  ;  try  that  wine,  dears — ladies' 
wine  —  mere  syrup.     Bill,  hi,  Bill !  " 

"What's  your  wull,  yer  wi'ship,"  said 
a  heavy  youth,  with  a  cropped  red  head. 

"  What's  my  wull,  ye  blockhead? — to  put 
you  in  the  stocks  for  your  barbarous 
English.  What  my  wull?  Be  off  like  a 
hare  to  Lord  Penguin's,  and  ask  the  gar- 
dener to  send  me  a  few  bunches  of  the  little 
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green  grape  —  the  muscatel,  d'ye  hear,  a 
little  green  grape.  How  far  is  it  across  the 
fields,  my  fine  fellow?" 

"  Happens  two  moiles,  yer  wi'ship." 

"  Well,  you'd  better  make  it  half  a  mile 
and  be  back  in  ten  minutes,  or  never  show 
your  mastiff  face  here  again.  Be  off!  be 
off!  A  young  unlicked  cub  the  gardener 
caught  in  the  country,  and  we're  trying  to 
train  him  ;  a  poor  simple  creature — not  up 
to  telling  lies  yet,  so  I  bear  with  him.  I 
wish  we  hadn't  told  that  fellow  Heath  to 
come." 

"  I  don't  think  he'll  come,"  said  Ellen. 

"  My  way,  Ellen,  is  a  sad  way  —  always 
since  a  boy  looking  forward  to  a  very  great 
gratification  with  impatience ;  a  fussy  old 
chap  !  "  said  Sir  Robin,  almost  plaintively  ; 
"  and  when  the  pleasure  comes,  I  sit  think- 
ing how  fast  it's  going  by — a  silly  reflection, 
ladies,  on  so  slight  a  matter ;  but  when  I 
see  ye  both  gracing  my  grotto,  I've  caught 
myself  fretting  that  ye'll  be  off  in  a  month, 
and  I'll  be  poking  all  alone  about  my  dust 


holes  again." 
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"  I'd  advise  you,  Sir  Robin,  to  make  the 
most  of  us  now,"  laughed  Miss  Wright,  who 
saw  only  the  absurd  corner  of  the  old 
gentleman's  sentiment. 

"  Why,  Ellen,  don't  ye  remember  how  you 
used  to  come  trotting  over  here  as  a  child, 
to  get  your  pocket  filled  with  ladies'  fingers 
and  pippins." 

"  I  remember  the  apples,"  said  Ellen. 

11  You  remember  the  gift,  but  forget  the 
giver." 

"  I  think  I  can  remember  your  Hessian 
boots  and  the  big  bone  buttons  in  your 
coat." 

"  No — no ;  tell  me  seriously  ;  aha !  you're 
laughing  at  me,  ye  saucy  witch ;  you  mind 
it  well,  if  you  chose  to  say  so." 

Ellen  was  very  fond  of  Sir  Eobin,  but 
she  had  some  instinctive  dislike  to  his 
sentimental  moods,  and  yet  they  were  in- 
nocent enough,  heaven  knows,  and  pained 
none  but  himself. 

"  Of  course,  I  remember  you,"  she  said, 
smiling,  to  his  infinite  relief. 

"  Come,  ladies,  what's  the  good  of  this 
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fine  weather,  if  we  don't  have  plenty  of 
fresh  air?  what  shall  we  do  to-morrow? 
BothwelPs  house  to-morrow,  where  it  is 
said  he  slept  a  night.  Who's  for  Both  well?  " 

"We've  no  matron,"  said  Miss  Wright, 
with  mock  demureness. 

"  Tut !  there's  no  better  matron  than  an 
old  gentleman." 

"  Well,  perhaps  we'll  admit  that,"  said 
saucy  Miss  Wright. 

11  Yes,  yes  —  when  will  that  fellow  come 
with  the  grapes  ?  You're  very  pert,  Miss 
Moll." 

"  You've  some  relics  of  Both  well,  I  be- 
lieve," said  Ellen,  changing  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"  Eh  !  eh  !  dear,  yes.  Both  well  was  an 
old  man  —  that's  to  say  —  he  might  have 
done  much.     What's  keeping  Bill  ?  " 

"  It's  farther  than  you  thought." 

"  He's  a  strong  lad,  and  an  active  lad, 
eh?"  said  Sir  Robin.  "  So  he  looks. 
Very ;  he's  a  lazy  fellow.  He  says  I 
walk  too  fast  for  him,  when  he  carries  my 
bag  for  me ;  a  bag  not  a  pound  weight," 
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said  Sir  Robin,  in  confused  vindication  of 
his  youthful  powers. 

"  Perhaps  you  do,"  said  Ellen.  "  Has 
he  picked  up  any  gardening  yet?" 

"  He  helps  the  gardener  —  ask  the 
gardener.  Old  ?  and  how  old  would  you 
call  me,  eh?  Miss  Wright?" 

"  Ninety  and  upwards,"  said  Miss 
Wright. 

"  Not  by  ten  years,  and  you  carry  your 
years  very  well,"  said  Ellen,  in  a  mischievous 
moment. 

Sir  Robin's  cheek  grew  saffron — he  forced 
a  foolish  laugh. 

"  You  do  not  look  more  than  sixty,"  said 
she,  relenting. 

"  Old  enough  to  be  laughed  at  by  the 
girls,"  said  Sir  Robin,  still  a  little  damped. 
"  Come,  Moll,  try  another  guess." 

"  I  shall  say  only  fifty,"  said  Miss  Wright, 
archly ;  "  fifty,  but  a  little  —  " 

H  A  little— eh— a  little  what  ?" 

"  It's  no  matter." 

"  How  do  you  know —  ye  puss  —  a  little 
—  come,  out  with  it." 
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"  A  little  corpulent,  don't  you  think  ? 
that's  all." 

Sir  Robin's  pleasant  crow's  feet  vanished 
-—  he  grew  polite  but  lofty. 

"lam  sorry,  ladies,  I've  no  better  cheer 
to  offer  you. — You've  honoured  me  very 
much.  —  Miss  Wright  has  found  her  way 
here,  and  shall  always  find  a  welcome, 
though  I  ought  not  to  press  her  to  come, 
when  she  finds  I  have  no  attraction  to  offer. 

It  was  evident  Sir  Robin  was  ruffled. 
Ellen  did  her  best  to  appease  him,  and  par- 
tially succeeded;  but  to  Miss  Wright  he 
continued  studiously  courteous.  At  this 
ungenial  period,  Bill  was  seen  coming  up 
the  straight  avenue,  portentously  grave, 
and  every  now  and  then  mastering  a  roll. 

"  What  kept  ye?"  said  Sir  Robin,  sharply. 

"  E  had  na  mucky  tell,  yer  wi'ship,"  he 
hiccupped. 

MVhatkeptye?" 

Bill  rubbed  his  eyes  and  seemed  to  pon- 
der. 

"  What  kept  ye,  ye  rascal?  " 

"  Aw've  bin  fechtin'  a  main " 
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"  Cockfightin',  ye  rascal,  I'll  engage  you 
were.  Well  then,  my  gay  fellow,  you  go 
finish  your  main  ;  I've  done  with  ye." 

"Aw've  bin  fechtin'  (hiccup)  a  main 
'tween  yer  wi' ships  cra-a-ws  and  the  Lord's, 
and  aw  een  staid  to  see  fair  play." 

"Well,  an'  which  beat?"  said  Sir  Robin, 
quickly. 

"  Yer  wi'ship  left  them  nowt  a  feather," 
grinned  Bill. 

"  Go  in  and  get  yer  dinner,"  said  Sir 
Robin,  delighted.  He  made  a  youthful  kick 
at  the  retreating  bumpkin,  which  nearly 
toppled  him  over  Ellen.  "  That's  a  know- 
ing lad,"  he  laughed;  "that's  a  hopeful 
laddy." 

"  I  thought,  Sir  Robin,  Bill  never  told  a 
lie,"  said  Miss  Wright. 

Next  day  Ellen  began  to  make  allu- 
sions to  an  anxiety  which  weighed  heavily 
upon  her  mind,  beating  about  the  subject 
restlessly — the  helpless  position  of  her  father, 
concerning  whose  future  fate  she  was  more 
solicitous  than  her  own.  She  had  made 
sidewinds,  and  kept  poor  Sir  Robin,  who 
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had  a  mortal  horror  of  Dr.  Tern,  in  con- 
tinual hot  water. 

"How  lonely  my  father  must  be  without 
my  visits.  Do  you  think  he  is  ?"  she  might 
say,  in  gentle  question. 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all, — not  the  least, 
lambkin  ;  I  hear  he  bears  your  absence  won- 
derfully :  in  fact,  I  daresay  it's  a  relief, — at 
least,  eh  ? — we  must  send  him  some  early 
cucumbers  and  sea  kail.  Have  you  seen 
my  new  hotbeds,  young  ladies?  Get  on 
your  bonnets :  —  run  away,  ye  scuts,  off 
with  ye ! "     So  he  turned  off  the  subject. 

Ellen  would  sometimes  seat  herself  apart, 
with  a  very  plaintive  brow,  and  Sir  Robin, 
who  watched  her  moods,  would  be  sure  to 
ask  her  what  ailed  her. 

"  What  are  thinking  of  so  profoundly, 
lambkin?" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  the  future,  Sir  Robin." 

"  Leave  the  future  to  an  old  head ;  a 
young  thing  like  you  ought  to  have  no 
care." 

"  But  I  have  cause  enough  for  care." 

"  Confide  all  to  me,  lambkin." 
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"  With  all  my  heart ;  I  am  fretting  for 
my  father." 

"Don't  fret  any  more  then,"  said  Sir 
Robin,  fussily ;  I  can  assure  you  I've  been 
thinking  of  that  too,  and  I  shall  give  the 
matter  my  very  fullest  consideration.  Don't 
presume  to  look  sad  in  my  house." 

One  day  Ellen  said  moodily,  and  com- 
pressing her  lips — "  I  am  determined  not  to 
live  apart  from  my  father." 

11  Until  you've  a  husband,  ye  jade ;  then 
ye  must  leave  father  and  mother,  'twill  be 
your  duty  then :  well,  well,  if  you  look  that 
way,  I  must  really  drive  over  this  very 
moment  and  inquire  after  Dr.  Tern." 

"Oh,  I'll  go  with  you!" 

"You'll  do  no  such  thing;  I'll  have  no 
interference,  I'll  arrange  everything  to-day, 
lambkin ;  upon  my  word,  the  ladies  must 
have  a  finger  in  business.  You're  all  a 
parcel  of  geese,  every  one  of  you" 

Sir  Robin  drove  over  in  his  perplexity  to 
the  Lodge,  and  he  stooped  to  take  Surgeon 
Heath  into  consultation. 

Heath,  as  will  be  understood,  was  keenly 
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anxious  to  share  some  responsibility  for 
Ellen.  He  reflected,  and,  aware  that  there 
were  no  means  for  the  respectable  keep  of 
the  old  Doctor  in  private  care,  he  came  to 
the  sensible  conclusion  that  he  must  be 
placed  in  a  humane  Maison  de  Sante  of 
small  charge,  where  he  would  be  cared  for, 
and  properly  managed. 

Sir  Robin  jumped  at  the  proposition. 
His  embarrassment  seemed  at  an  end. 

"  I  will  arrange  it  immediately,"  said  Sir 
Robin,  with  animation. 

"That  shall  be  my  care,"  said  Heath, 
with  civil  determination. 

11 1  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Sir  Robin. 

"  You  seem,  Sir  Robin,  to  consider  me 
nobody  in  Ellen  s  concerns. 

"  Nobody  whatsoever,  Surgeon  Heath," 
said  Sir  Robin,  pulling.  "  Her  affairs  have 
been  hitherto  mismanaged.  I  do  not  say 
by  whom.  /  have  undertaken  their  direc- 
tion now.  Relieve  yourself  of  all  future 
responsibility." 

Heath  smiled  good-humouredly  upon  his 
little  rival,  but  he  firmly  set  him  aside  in 
this. 
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" Attend  to  Ellen's  concerns  by  all  means, 
Sir  Robin;  you  cannot  do  so  too  closely 
for  me,  and  her  obligation  to  you  shall  be 
heartily  shared  in  by  me.  But  Dr.  Tern  is 
in  my  care." 

"  Thank  you,  Sir.  I  shall  acquit  you  of 
all  obligation,"  said  Sir  Eobin,  grandly, 
taking  snuff,  and  ignoring  the  latter  half 
of  Heath's  reply.  I  beg  to  say  this  plan 
about  her  father  occurred  to  me  many  days 
ago,  and  I  further  beg  you  will  not  trouble 
yourself  with  the  arrangement.  I  shall 
write  to-day  to  Mr.  Atherton  of  Liver- 
pool."    Sir  Robin  haughtily  departed. 

"  But  I  shall  see  him,"  said  Heath,  with 
zeal,  and  he  prepared  to  set  out  immediately. 
He  thought  it  would  be  merciful  to  Ellen 
to  spare  her  the  nervous  anxiety  of  knowing 
his  plan  till  it  was  all  settled,  and  the 
removal  of  the  old  Doctor  quietly  effected ; 
then,  he  would  take  her  to  see  him,  and 
how  grateful  she  would  be. 

Sir  Robin  took  his  time ;  it  was  not  till 
next  day  that  he  drew  Miss  Wright  aside, 
and  confided  to  her  his  scheme  with  im- 
portant gravity. 
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"  Have  you  consulted  Ellen,  Sir  Robin  ?" 

"No,  dear,  no,  not  yet.  I  have  but  just 
arranged  the  matter." 

"  Then  I'd  advise  you  to  tell  her  at  once, 
or  say  nothing  about  it." 

"Why — why — why,  you  think  she  won't 
like  it  ?" 

"  Hadn't  ye  better  find  that  out  ?  I  don't 
think  so." 

"  Oh !  but,  my  dear,  it  was  Surgeon 
Heath  who  settled  it,  for  that  matter." 

"  So  Surgeon  Heath  proposed  this,  did 
he?"  said  Miss  Wright,  sharply.  "Oh! 
that  explains  my  seeing  him  riding  away  in 
Squire  Hunt's  gig  to  Manchester." 

"  You  saw  him !  Why,  I  expressly  told 
the  fellow — hem!  Did  he  presume  ?"  cried 
Sir  Robin. 

"  Just  that,  it  seems,  and  very  imperti- 
nent presumption  it  is,  ain't  it  now?  If  you 
want  to  see  how  Ellen  will  take  it,  just 
come  in,  Sir  Robin,  and  see  me  tell  her." 

He  followed  Miss  Wright,  looking  rather 
foolish.     Ellen  sat  at  the  dull  slacked  fire. 

VOL.  II.  0 
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She  was  in  the  long  room,  in  a  fit  of  ab- 
straction chin  on  hand  and  foot  on  fender. 

"  I  believe  she's  going  to  sleep,"  said  Miss 
Wright.  "  I've  got  news  will  wake  you, 
Ellen,  if  you  haven't  heard  it  before. 
Could  you  guess  how  Surgeon  Heath  is 
going  to  dispose  of  your  father  ?" 

"No!  How?"  said  Ellen,  starting 
round. 

"  Oh !  a  very  simple  contrivance  indeed, 
that'll  get  him  clean  out  of  the  way,  and 
lay  him  on  a  dark  shelf,  never  to  trouble 
you  any  more." 

"What  are  you  talking  of,  Miss 
Wright?" 

"  Of  your  friend  Surgeon  Heath,  who 
has  got  so  much  impudence  he  meddles 
with  every  one's  business  but  his  own,  and 
don't  think  you  worth  consulting." 

"  Sir  Robin,  will  you  tell  me  ?"  cried 
Ellen,  energetically. 

"Hem — a!  I  should  prefer  that  Miss 
Wright  told  you." 

"  Simply  this,  my  dear,"  said  Miss 
Wright ;  "  you  would  never  believe  but  that 
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I  was  prej  udicecl  against  him,  when  he  had 
the  impudence  to  meddle  in  my  concerns ; 
now,  how  is  he  going  to  treat  yourself  ?  He 
intends  ending  all  your  difficulty  by  putting 
your  father  into  an  asylum  !  and  went  to 
Manchester  yesterday,  for  the  purpose  of 
concluding  with  the  mad  doctor  !  There  !" 

"  What  ?  an  asylum ! "  whispered  Ellen, 
too  agitated  to  speak  out ;  "  Jemmy  Heath 
did  this  ?" 

"  Upon  my  word  he  did,"  said  Sir  Robin, 
indignant  with  his  rival,  for,  to  confess  it, 
so  he  was,  and  with  a  clear  perception  of  his 
cue. 

"  Now,  Ellen,"  cried  Miss  Wright,  press- 
ing her  advantage,  "  now  was  I  wrong  ? 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  treachery  ?  Sift 
it  for  yourself, — don't  believe  my  word  in 
the  least.  Was  I  wrong  in  his  character, 
now  ?  Which  was  right,  now, — the  voice 
of  the  whole  country  or  yours  ?  I  declare,  I 
confess  his  cruelty  surpassed  my  conception. 
The  smooch  traitor !  No,  but  how  quietly 
he  went  to  work,  and  what  a  time  he 
chose ! " 

o  2 
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Ellen  grew  sullen  and  silent;  towards 
evening  she  went  out. 

Give  me  four  men  for  mine  enemies  rather 
than  one  artful  woman.  She  can  hate.  Her 
influence  over  women  is  boundless,  and  only 
takes  time.  She  can  poison  the  wife  against 
the  husband,  the  sister  against  the  bro- 
ther. She  has  such  a  delicate  and  complete 
knowledge  of  woman's  weaknesses  and  pre- 
judices that  she  can  gradually  direct  them 
whithersoever  she  pleases,  and  will  undo 
from  around  you  the  dearest  bonds  of  love 
at  last ;  so  gently  persevering  is  her  de- 
preciation, so  lynx-eyed  is  her  watch  on 
you,  so  unflagging  her  career  of  little  mean 
triumphs.  She  is  too  mercurial  tobe opposed. 
She  has  such  an  impish  ingenuity  in  con- 
torting your  careless  words  before  your 
very  face,  that  you  cannot  defend  yourself; 
for  who  would  deign  to  be  for  ever  explain- 
ing such  petty  misconstructions,  or  for  ever 
disproving  such  contemptible  insinuations  ? 
So  she  sticks  you  all  over  with  goose-feathers 
in  the  very  presence  of  her  you  would  stand 
well  with. 
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Sometimes  when  you  are  sick  of  the  con- 
test, si  rixa  est,  c^c,  and  would  fain  make 
truce  on  any  terms,  she  will  leer  on  you 
with  hypocritical  friendliness,  and  draw 
from  you  some  unwary  admission,  that  she 
may  betray  you.  If  even  you  manage  to  drive 
her  to  a  corner  where  she  must  eat  her 
words,  she  takes  the  plea  of  her  woman- 
hood, and  wriggles  out  with  a  laugh  or  a 
jest.  At  first,  perhaps,  her  random  charges 
may  not  find  credit,  but  at  last  she  will 
make  a  hit,  and  prove  something  against 
you  over  which  she  will  cluck  so,  that  it  shall 
seem  to  confirm  all  her  accumulated  slanders. 

The  friend  of  mine  who  will  stand  to  me 
and  love  me  after  a  month's  contact  with 
one  I  wot  of,  is  truer  metal  than  I  hope  to 
find. 


o  3 
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CHAP.  XV, 


MENS    CONSCIA    RECTI. 


Surgeon  Heath  had  lonely  housekeeping 
these  times  while  he  waited  for  his  place  to 
be  filled  up.  His  state  of  mind  we  need 
not  now  examine,  since  he  concealed  it 
decently  from  his  friends.  It  is  sufficient 
to  state  that  he  looked  ill  and  seemed 
ashamed  of  walking  up  the  town,  though 
manned  by  this  conscious  rectitude.  It 
went  hard  with  him  in  the  long  evenings, 
when  the  heart  sank  within  him,  and  he 
so  feared  the  sleepless  night,  when  regret 
for  his  lost  chances  would  fall  heaviest 
upon  the  helpless  spirit,  that  he  used  often 
to  take  a  strong  sleeping  draught  such  as  he 
would  make  up  for  a  man  in  great  pain. 

He  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  composing  a 
judicious  letter  to  a  London  surgeon  of 
influence  and  large  practice  who  had  once 
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befriended  him  ;  and  between  each  para- 
graph, the  result  of  effort,  and  written 
with  distaste,  he  kept  fancying  if  the  door 
should  open  and  a  pale  kind  one  come  in, 
clad  iu  melancholy  grey,  and  sit  down  there 
right  opposite  to  him  full  of  arch  friend- 
liness and  cheer,  bidding  him  tear  up  this 
wretched  letter,  the  earnest  of  his  exile. 
He  heard  a  knock  at  the  hall  door,  and, 
rising,  he  went  out  and  opened  it.  Ellen 
herself  glided  by  him,  mute  and  stern,  and 
entered  the  parlour.  She  sat  down,  and 
fixed  her  eyes  on  him  with  a  cold  settled 
reproach  he  had  never  seen  in  them  before. 

"  Is  my  father  upstairs  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  quite  cheerful.  I  was  up  with 
him  half  an  hour  ago.  I  am  delighted  you 
are  come." 

She  sat  quite  silent,  looking  at  him  with 
an  earnest  scrutiny,  eyes  as  hard  as  steel  at 
first ;  gradually  they  glistened  and  changed, 
her  lash  grew  wet. 

"  Have  you  walked,  Ellen  ?  You've  walked 
a  long  way." 

o  4 
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"  I  will  never  trust  any  one  again  after 
the  way  you  have  failed  me." 

"  I  never  failed  you,"  he  said,  prepared 
for  some  reproach. 

"  I  have  come  because  I  would  not  be- 
lieve from  any  lips  but  your  own  what  I've 
heard  of  you  to-day." 

"What  have  you  heard,  Ellen?"  he  said, 
with  sick  recklessness.  "I  knew  you'd  catch 
the  infection  ;  but  I'm  growing  weary  of 
these  reports." 

"  I  always  defended  you;  I  never  believed 
them."  The  tears  fell  freely  here.  "  And 
now  only  your  own  lips  shall  guide  me." 

"What  have  they  told  you?  It  is 
surely  something  serious  which  could  make 
you  speak  so  to  one  who  loves  you."  This 
was  no  moment  for  mincing  terms,  so  he 
spoke  out  that  he  loved  her. 

"  Did  you  intend  placing  my  poor  help- 
less father  in  an  asylum  ?  " 

"  Listen  to  me,  Ellen,"  he  said,  earnestly, 
"  and  I'll  explain  to  you  why." 

"  Won't  you  answer  me  ?  But  I'm  to 
understand  you  did  intend." 
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"  Can  it  be  possible  you  are  offended  at 
this?"  he  said,  staggered  by  her  tone  of 
cold  indignation. 

"  I  am  only  undeceived.  I've  made  a 
lifelong  mistake  in  you." 

Heath's  temper  left  him  at  last. 

11  Then  amend  it  now.  Your  father  is  to 
be  turned  out ;  we  are  all  penniless.  He 
had  the  alternative  of  comfort  and  treat- 
ment in  a  humane  establishment,  or 
want  and  penury  when  his  friends  are  all 
adrift.  I  acted  for  him  on  my  own  respon- 
sibility, and  I'd  claims  to  do  so  which  I 
need  not  particularise.  I  applied  to  the 
committee ;  they  are  most  anxious  to  do 
what  they  can  for  your  father,  and  they 
consented  to  subscribe  towards  his  com- 
fortable maintenance  in  a  maison  de  sante 
near  Manchester." 

It  was  an  unpleasant  symptom  of  her 
feeling  that  she  did  not  grow  either  warmer 
or  colder  at  his  words  ;  his  anger  passed  by 
her ;  she  rejoined  in  the  same  steady  tone. 

"  So  my  father  was  to  be  sent  to  an  asy- 
lum on  the  charity  of  the  committee." 
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"  You  are  allowing  some  violent  preju- 
dice to  warp  your  mind,  Ellen.  This  is  not 
charity;  it  is  offered  in  consideration  of 
former  services,  of  claims  of  kindred." 

"  I  have  the  closest  kindred  of  them  all, 
and  I  decline  their  kindness.  As  for  you, 
Jemmy — oh !  I  never  could  have  believed 
this  of  you,"  she  cried,  struggling  with  a 
sob ;  "  I'm  afraid  I  can  never  forgive  you  for 
this."  So  saying  she  rose,  and  would  not 
be  detained ;  she  left  the  room  and  went 
up  to  see  her  father. 

Strong  narrow  feelings  are  generated  and 
fostered  in  women  by  a  lonely  life  and 
sympathies  imprisoned  at  home.  Though 
heroism,  depth,  and  fidelity  acquire  a  stronger 
hue  in  the  shade,  yet  tyrant  Prejudice  takes 
a  morbid  growth  and  rules  supreme  her 
love  and  her  aversion. 

Ellen's  views  of  conduct  were  strong  and 
quick  —  mainly  directed  indeed  by  con- 
science, religion,  and  every  good  instinct; 
but  now  angry  prejudice  set  all  ajar  —  she 
judged  her  old  friend  from  his  own  avowal, 
and  intolerantly  condemned  him. 

Heath  was  left  alone  with  the  comfort  of 
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the  mind  conscious  of  right,  but  none  to 
approve  —  nothing  but  the  heathen  mens 
conscia  recti.  I  tell  you  it  will  not  suffice 
to  comfort  in  the  hour  of  tribulation.  The 
world's  approval  may. 

He  heard  her  come  down,  and  snatching 
up  his  hat  he  went  to  meet  her,  wrung  with 
a  sudden  regret  and  tenderness.  'Tis  like 
he'll  speak  his  inmost  mind  now  at  last, 
He  opened  the  door  for  her. 
"  The  fog  is  rising,  Ellen.  How  heavy 
'twill  be !  "  He  wished  to  catch  her  tone,  to 
see  if  she  had  softened. 

"  I  see  it,"  she  said  coldly ;  "  pray  do  not 
mind  me.     I  would  rather  go  alone." 

He  walked  on  as  if  he  had  not  heard 
her. 

"  Ellen,  I  cannot  bear  this  parting — I've 
offended  you  violently  by  this  act,  which  I 
did  meaning  for  the  best.  Will  you  forgive 
me  ? — you  said  you  never  would." 

"  Yes,  Jemmy,  but  I  spoke  too  hastily 
then  ;  of  course  I  must  forgive  you.  Pray 
come  no  farther." 

She  quickened  her  step,  but  he  kept  even 
pace  wi.th  her. 
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A  sombre  flame  was  dying  on  the  far 
rainclouds.  Shadows  ambushed  every- 
where, skirmishers  of  the  night  lurking 
behind  trunk  and  leaf  and  kingcup — every 
stone  and  bramble  had  its  elf  shadow,  hang- 
ing on  the  retreat  of  day.  Hark  to  the 
whistle  of  the  curlews  speeding  away. 

"  Ellen,  is  it  an  unmanly  act  ?  would  it 
excite  your  contempt  if,  when  one  has 
been  under  long  doubt  and  slur,  hiding 
one's  pain  and  sorrow,  and  deserted  by 
every  one  who  could  sympathise " 

"  Pray  come  no  farther." 

"  If,"  continued  he,  sullenly,  "  if  a  man 
should  break  down  at  last  and  feel  that  he 
must  find  one  confidant  or  — go  mad?  " 

11  No,  I  would  not ;  it  would  be  very  na- 
tural. I  hope  you  have  confidence  in  my 
sympathy"  she  said  with  distant  kind- 
liness —  distant,  yet  he  grasped  at  it. 

"  Before  you  said  that  I  had  not.  Now 
then,"  said  he,  laughing,  "  by  telling  you  all 
about  it  the  sorrow  will  be  lifted  off  me  as 
the  fog  yonder  is  lifted  off*  the  moss.  I 
have  been  beset  with  slander,  Ellen  —  wor- 
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ried  to  death  by  slander.  Matters  have 
gone  very  hard  with  me  all  along,  and 
threaten  worse  and  worse ;  there's  some- 
thing in  my  nature  that  makes  me  enemies 
as  others  make  friends — something  too  in 
unlucky  combinations  of  circumstances. 
Pureness  of  purpose  and  honesty  are  proof 
against  the  cold  world  for  how  long,  do  you 
think  ?  only  as  long  as  the  heart  is  kept 
soft  and  warm  by  one  true  friend  ;  but  I'm 
despised  by  all." 

"  You  may  except  me,"  said  Ellen;  "  but 
come  no  farther." 

"  That  was  my  doubt — that  was  my 
doubt ! "  cried  he,  with  the  foolish  enthu- 
siasm of  a  pent  heart.  "  I  thought  you  gave 
me  up,  a  contemptible  suspicion  of  you, 
dear  Ellen,  and  my  heart  was  hardening, 
and  I  was  nigh  driven  desperate.  Now  I'll 
tell  you  what  shall  be  a  jest  to  me,  my 
pleasure,  now  you've  driven  away  that 
doubt.  .  I'll  rejoice  in  their  calumnies.  I'll 
put  their  enmity  down  among  my  blessings ; 
'twill  be  only  a  background  from  which  your 
fidelity  will  shine  out.     Why,  those  fields 
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around  me  I  have  known  since  a  boy  looked 
like  a  piece  of  strange  country  when  you  and 
I  had  quarrelled,  so  linked  is  the  place  with 
what  you  love.     Now  then,  I'll " 

He  paused. 

"  Ellen,  if  I  part  you  this  night  with  the 
memory  of  such  a  look  as  you  wear  now, 
Til  wish  I  may  never  see  to-morrow." 

"I  thought  you  were  going  to  explain 
something,  but  instead  of  that  you  are 
talking  so  strangely." 

"  Strangely  !"  he  bitterly  echoed.  "  No, 
Ellen,  my  meaning  is  plain  and  common- 
place ;  don't  look  too  deeply  for  it.  Words, 
weak  or  strong,  ,are  nothing  in  a  cold  ear. 
I  only  meant  that  I'll  have  no  one  to  knit 
gloves  for  me  now,  and  make  me  forget-me- 
not  markers  for  my  Testament.  I  only 
complain  you've  spoilt  my  bachelor  habits, 
and  that  I'm  to  learn  to  make  tea.  I 
forgot  to  order  dinner  to-day,  and,  strange 
to  say,  never  missed  it." 

Ellen  was  agitated,  but  wounded  feel- 
ings, the  long  corrosion  of  suspicions,  had 
had  their  temporary  effect. 
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"  I  will  not  deceive  you,  Jemmy,"  she 
almost  sobbed.  "  I  cannot  feel  towards  you 
as  I  did  formerly." 

"  Don't  fret,  my  dear,  about  that ;  cheer 
up.  There,  shake  hands,  Ellen ;  all  will 
pass,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  well  I 
wish  you." 

He  took  her  hand  with  a  vacant  smile, 
such  a  smile  as  corpses  wear,  and  she  left 
him  standing  there. 

He  was  a  pauper,  and  disgraced,  so  he 
was  tongue-tied  again,  and  for  ever.  The 
pent  passion  turned  in  on  him,  and  for  to- 
day he  sank  under  it,  but  to-morrow  it  is 
to  be  hoped  we  shall  see  him  arise  a  reso- 
lute man.  In  ten  years  he  may  laugh  at 
this. 

Heath  was  returning  towards  the  house 
when  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder. 
It  was  John  Brom,  who  had  seen  Ellen 
coming,  and  had  lingered  about  to  meet 
her.  He  had  witnessed  the  parting.  He 
asked  Heath  some  passing  questions,  but 
the  latter  answered  him  like  a  man  in  a 
dream. 
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"  Why,  Jemmie,  you're  all  in  a  tremble ; 
what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  Dew  chilling, 
eh?" 

"  It's  not  with  cold;  let  that  satisfy  you," 
he  replied,  reckless  of  disguise. 

"  The  cloud  with  the  bolt  still  warm — 
just  shot  a  bolt  at  Ellen  ?  " 

aI  mean  no  incivility,  John,  when  I  say 
that  I'm  jealous  of  interference  in  my 
affairs." 

"  By  Jove,  I'm  jealous  of  you.  I  make  you 
a  present  of  that  secret,"  said  Mr.  Brom, 
bluntly.  "  Now,  Jemmie  Heath,"  said  he, 
stopping,  "  you're  a  man  above  subterfuge. 
Til  be  above  board  with  you,  though  it  may 
make  you  an  enemy.  I  know  you'll  be  a 
generous  enemy." 

11  What's  all  this  ?  Why,  man,  I  care  no 
more  for  your  jealousy  than  that  rag  of 
weed." 

Mr.  Brom  was  taken  aback ;  he  let  some 
moments  pass. 

"Well,  Jemmy,  can  you  conceive  an 
obvious  explanation  why  I  should  be 
curious,  ay,  and  have  some  right,  too,  to 
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know  the  import  of  your  parting  with 
Ellen  Tern  to-night?  Come,  we're  not  boys 
now.  and  I,  at  least,  am  above  deception." 

"  I  can't  guess  just  now;  my  head  aches, 
and  I  want  to  get  home." 

"  Do  you  refuse  to  hear  my  explana- 
tion ?" 

"  I  can't  imagine  any  possible  circum- 
stances why  explanation  should  pass  be- 
tween us.  I'm  dead-sick  of  the  word.  I 
am  to  explain  to  you,  I  suppose,  the  nature 
of  my  professional  duty,  and  you  to  prove 
to  me  your  right  to  pry " 

"  It's  well  one  of  us  has  a  good  temper, 
Heath.    Something,  I  suppose,  has  occurred, 
which  has  given  you  a  wring." 

Heath  turned  his  back  on  him. 

"Listen,  Heath,  this  roughness  is  silly. 'r 

"  I  only  ask  to  be  let  alone.  I'm  not  well 
to-night,  and  the  pitch  of  your  voice  grates 
on  my  nerves." 

a  I'll  speak  low  then.  For  both  our  sakes 
I  speak  plain  and  brief.  I'm  attached  to 
Ellen  Tern ;  I  have  sufficient  indepen- 
dence to  entitle  me  to  address  her,  and  she 
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is  in  direful  need  of  a  protector  now.  Her 
feelings  towards  me  I  cannot  tell ;  I  con- 
clude they  might  be  considerably  warmer. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  acted  for  many 
months  with  circumspect  caution  not  to 
wrong  you.  I  waited  and  watched  both 
you  and  her.  I  have  long  observed  her 
sisterly  warmth  to  you  and  have  never 
given  it  any  weight.  I  never, — before 
Heaven,  I  never  saw  a  symptom  which 
looked  like  woman's  conscious  love.  Now,  if 
you  can  show  me  otherwise, — if  you  have  to 
tell  me  that  to-night  has  proved  my  mis- 
take, I  oppose  this  honourable  offer  to  your 
brutality  (I  can  call  it  nothing  else)  :  I 
withdraw  from  to-night,  I  never  enter  the 
door  again.  There's  my  meaning  as  honest 
as  daylight !"  he  said,  with  outspread  palms, 
"  there's  my  heart  laid  open  before  you ;  to 
no  other  man  would  I  have  told  this." 

Heath  strode  on  at  his  side.  The  moon 
had  risen,  and  the  calm  moon  shadows  flitted 
over  the  breasts  of  these  two  striving  neck 
and  neck  in  the  race  of  passion, — a  race 
which  is  not  to  the  strong. 
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"Well,  I  thank  you,"  said  Heath.  "I 
know  of  no  rival  to  you, — dash  in  and  win. 
If  I  were  her  brother,  I  might  object ;  for 
if  you  win  'twill  be  luckier  for  you  than  for 
her.  And  this  too,  John,  before  you  go.  I 
injure  no  man,  and  your  name  shall  never 
pass  between  Ellen  and  me  ;  but  remember 
this,"  —  he  faced  his  companion  with  a 
sudden  fiery  energy — "  let  my  name  alone, 
let  it  alone,  be  I  dead  or  alive.  You've 
gained  your  object — I  speed  you  to  it ;  but 
slander  me  no  more." 

UI  never  slander  you,"  said  Brom, 
heated,  "and  can't  conceive  what  makes 
you  so  outrageous  to-night.  I  often  told 
her  when  she  introduced  the  subject  that 
you  were  injuring  yourself  by  your  pride. 
I  spoke  to  her,  knowing  her  to  have  influence 
with  you,  that  she  might  advise  you  when 
I  found  my  advice  was  thrown  back  in  my 
face." 

"  What  you  have  said  or  done  is  nothing 

to  me  in  my  present  mood,  John ;   I  have 

had  much  to  annoy  me  to-night,  but  it  need 

not  cost  you  a  guess :  if  I  thought  it  would 
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make  your  sleep  a  trifle  sweeter  I'd  tell  it 
you.  All  I  ask  you  is  silence  on  my  name. 
Here's  my  hand, — good  night  to  you." 

Mr.  Broni  grasped  his  hand.  "  Jemmy," 
he  said,  "  we  can  be  friends  still.  I  accede 
to  whatever  you  ask." 

He  left  him  at  last,  and  Heath  sighed 
heavily:  the  constraint  was  almost  intole- 
rable. 

"  I  don't  know  how  this  news  will  come 
on  me  to-morrow,"  he  groaned,  as  he  pushed 
on  recklessly  down  the  comfortless  road; 
"  how  it  will  weigh  on  me  next  month  ;  how 
it  will  torture  and  kill  my  energies  through 
the  slavish  years.  To-night  I'm  reckless 
and  rebellious  under  the  heavy  hand  of 
God." 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

AN   OLD   MAN'S   DREAM. 

Sir  Robin  toddled  about  with  Ellen,  climb- 
ing the  fences  with  very  rickety  action,  and 
talking  a  great  deal  of  feeble  spirituality. 

They  brought  comfort  and  relief  to  many 
a  miserable  homestead,  this  ill-assorted  pair ; 
Ellen  very  charitable  at  Sir  Robin's  expense. 
I  have  met  them  in  the  morning  making  slow 
way  across  the  fields,  when  the  copses  were 
glistening,  and  the  sky  from  east  to  west  a 
gay  spring  smile:  she,  wrapped  gracefully 
in  her  grey  shawl,  viewing  every  face  she 
passed  with  a  timid  scrutiny ;  Sir  Robin's 
quaint  little  figure  walking  feebly,  yet  with 
a  certain  majesty,  arrayed  in  a  loose  brown 
coat  and  a  white  hat.  There  was  a  look  of 
melancholy  sentiment  too  in  his  glassy  brown 
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eyes,  which  had  given  you  an  undefinable 
feeling  of  pity.  In  the  evening  too  they  used 
to  slip  forth,  when  the  ruddy  light  was  sow- 
ing the  fallow  with  gold.  Somehow  it  was 
a  depressing  sight  to  meet  them.  Ellen 
looked  so  sad;  and  Sir  Eobin — poor  Sir 
Kobin !  his  fantastic  hopes  were  confessed 
in  the  very  trip  of  his  buckled  shoes  :  his 
happiness  was  sadder  than  her  depression, 
if  you  think  of  it. 

Alas!  the  dreams  that  simple  old  man 
was  hiding  behind  his  wrinkles, — dreams  of 
childhood !  It  is  a  terrible  doom  to  love  at 
eighty,  with  a  young  heart  and  very  old 
legs. 

Now  Sir  Robin  was  modest,  and  could 
not  find  words  to  tell  his  love ;  and  so  it 
happened  that  he  was  let  dream  on  and 
forget  his  wrinkles  and  his  rickets  till  one 
day  Mr.  Brom  paid  a  long  visit,  so  long 
that  Sir  Robin  was  obliged  to  leave  him 
alone  with  Ellen  whilst  he  was  ordering 
the  nice  little  dinner  with  zealous  hospi- 
tality. He  went  down  as  gay  as  a  cricket. 
He'd  have  shed  every  pale  drop  of  blood  in 
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his  body  for  that  girl,  who  smiled  on  him 
as  he  went  out.     Miss  Wright  followed  him 
to  help  him.     There  was  something  pitying 
in  her  manner,  perhaps,  but  he  saw  it  not ; 
he  chirruped  to  her  his  gay  old  jokes  as 
he   measured   out    the   curry-powder   and 
hesitated  between  a  brace  of  plump  wood- 
cock and  a  bunch   of  snipe,  asking   Miss 
Wright's  opinion  which  Ellen  would  relish 
best.     Not  a  wrinkled  old  hand  and  mouldy 
chaps   at   all   events,    Sir    Kobin,   though 
served  in  gold ;  and  yet,  if  your  true  love 
was  measured,  and  analysed  as  a  simple  ex- 
tract, there  is  nothing  ridiculous  in  it.     It 
is  a  mere  involuntary  fatuity,  interesting  in 
the  young,  pitiable  in  middle  life,  laughable 
in    old  age,  but  involuntary  in    all,    that 
Nature  will  not  permit  to  die  till  the  heart 
stops,  and  so  she  makes  fools  of  us  in  our 
age.      She  cares  but  for  her  youth;    her 
wrinkled  tottering  sons  and  daughters  she 
delights  to  wound  and  mock  :  and  yet  if  we 
love  on  after  death,    when  all  are    young 
immortals,    why   may   not   the    old   man's 
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passion  be  found  as  pure,  and  deep,  and 
beautiful  as  May  tide  love? 

When  Sir  Kobin  saw  Ellen  next,  as  she 
took  her  place  at  the  dinner-table,  she  was 
flushed  and  awkward ;  she  smiled  and 
sighed  at  the  wrong  moments,  and  her 
sighs  seemed  sincerer  than  her  smiles. 
When  he  mentioned  Mr.  Brum's  name  she 
started.  She  could  not  converse,  and  Miss 
Wright  talked  volubly  both  her  own  share 
and  Ellen's.  He  could  not  catch  Ellen's 
eye,  and  for  one  moment  her  lashes  were 
wet  with  tears.  Wasn't  that  curious,  Sir 
Kobin? 

She  slipped  away  early  to  bed. 

"What  ails  her?"  asked  Sir  Robin, 
uneasily. 

"  She  will  tell  you  herself,  Sir  Robin," 
smiled  Miss  Wright. 

Meantime  he  sat  in  his  padded  chair, 
puzzling  over  every  possible  cause  of  Ellen's 
manner;  and  so  anxiously  did  he  weigh 
them  all,  one  by  one  and  over  and  over 
again,  that  his  eyes  never  blinked,  though 
exceedingly  prone  to  take  him  by  surprise 
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of  evenings  and  shut  him  up  in  his  wheezy 
dreamland.  Heath?  He  pondered  over 
Heath's  familiarity  with  Ellen  ;  but  Surgeon 
Heath  had  not  been  near  the  house,  and 
her  change  of  manner  had  been  sudden, 
dating  from  yesterday.  What  could  it  be — 
debts  ?  He  wished  dearly  it  were  only 
that;  how  royally  could  he  charm  away 
that  trouble !  He  smiled  with  relief,  and 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket  where  lay 
his  well-filled  purse. 

Next  day  she  was  still  strange  and  dis- 
tant till  the  evening,  but  then  she  addressed 
him  with  abrupt  warmth,  and  begged  him 
to  come  with  her  into  the  library,  as  she 
had  something  to  tell  him.  Sir  Kobin 
followed  her  in  capital  spirits,  for  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  ha- 
rassed by  some  debt  and  was  driven  to 
confide  in  him  ;  she  had  been  hitherto  shy 
of  confessing  it,  lest  the  mention  of  it  might 
be  thought  a  side-wind.  Sir  Kobin  has 
five  hundred  pounds  under  that  side  flap, 
so  he  is  pretty  well  armed  for  the  en- 
counter.    Ellen  sat  down  on  an  old  Gothic 
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chair,  and  Sir  Robin  divided  his  coat-tails 
and  stood  before  the  fire. 

"  Well,  dear  ?  " 

"There  is  no  one,  Sir  Robin,"  began 
Ellen,  with  hesitation,  "  no  one  who  has  a 
greater  claim  on  my  confidence  than  you, 
dear  Sir  Robin." 

"  A  pretty  time  to  find  that  out,  Miss ! 
Well,  what's  to  do  now,  puss  ?  " 

"  You've  been  from  my  infancy  the 
steadiest,  kindest,  dearest  friend." 

"  Oh  dear,  yes,  and  you've  been  from 
your  infancy  the  silliest,  shyest,  most  pro- 
voking little  goose.  I'll  say  that  for  you, 
my  lady." 

Ellen  smiled,  to  please  him. 

"  I've  made  a  long  visit  to  you  now,"  she 
said. 

"  Tut !  have  you  brought  me  in  here  to 
tell  me  that?  Don't  bother  me;  I'm  get- 
ting very  angry,  I  can  tell  you.  You'd 
better  take  care." 

"  You  know  I  could  not  be  dependent 
upon  you,  Sir  Robin." 

"  Nonsense !    Hold  your  tongue,  or  I'll 
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pull  your  ears,  ye  puss.  You'll  just  make  this 
house  your  own  till  I  turn  you  out." 

"  Oh  !  I  knew  that  was  your  kind  inten- 
tion, and  I  don't  mean  to  show  my  grati- 
tude in  words,  for  I  couldn't;  but  you 
know,  dear  Sir  Eobin,  I  am  in  a  very,  very 
trying  position." 

"  I'll  meet  all  your  embarrassments  with 
hearty  pleasure  ten  times  over,  my  dear 
pet,"  cried  Sir  Robin,  offhand.  "  I  only 
want  to  know  them,  if  you  would  trust 
me." 

"  No,  no,  no,  indeed !  You've  been  like 
a  father  to  me." 

Ah,  that  word !  But  we  must  not  mind 
such  little  preparatory  flourishes  of  the 
knife. 

"  If  you  knew,"  she  said,  "  how  such  an 
offer  pains  me."  It  did  pain  her  acutely, 
for  there  was  a  certain  unconscious  repul- 
sion growing  within  her  towards  Sir  Robin 
which  rebelled  against  her  deep  regard  for 
him. 

"  Bless  me  !  What  is  it  then?  "  said  Sir 
Robin  loftily ;  "tell  me  shortly.  I  don't  like 
to  have  my  feelings  trifled  with." 
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"  Mr.  Brom  was  here  yesterday,"  said 
Ellen,  in  a  quick  tone  which  had  the  effect 
of  sternness. 

"  Hah  !  Mr.  Brora — Brom — Brom.  Why, 
I  know  he  was." 

"And  I  have  received  a  proposal  from 
him,  which,  perhaps,  I  am  scarcely  at  liberty 
to  refuse." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  exclaimed  Sir 
Robin,  rising  on  his  toes,  much  agitated. 

Ellen  was  going  to  mention  some  of  Miss 
Wright's  arguments  which  had  acted  so 
forcibly  upon  herself,  but  she  changed  her 
course  with  the  speed  of  thought. 

"  I  have  accepted  him,"  she  said,  with 
forced  calm.  "  I  have  thought  of  it  a  good 
deal.  I  see  you  expected  of  me  to  tell  you 
this  before,  but  he  was  so  sudden,  and  I  am 
half  wild  with  uneasiness  for  my  father, 
and — and  everything ;  and  Mr.  Brom  is  good 
and  kind.    He's  going  to  support  my  father ; 

one  must  like  him  ;  but "  she  sobbed, 

and  was  silent. 

Sir  Robin  walked  to  the  window,  quite 
bewildered  —  Sir  Robin  went  over  to  the 
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window,  and  fixed  his  watery  gaze  on  the 
sky — a  glorious  red  western  sky.  He 
thought  he  saw  the  clouds  dilate  and 
tremble — they  seemed  to  dance ;  but  it  was 
the  salt  rheum  quivering  in  his  eye.  He 
wanted,  like  the  rest  of  us  when  we  are 
driven  to  it,  to  find  comfort  in  inanimate 
things,  to  catch  sympathy  from  Mother  Na- 
ture. The  world  surely  looks  very  wrinkled 
and  old,  as  if  it  were  passing  with  poor  Sir 
Kobin.    What's  that  wild  device  in  the  sky  ? 

A  whale-like  cloud  is  streaming  crimson, 
bleeding  deluges  of  blood,  and  fantastic 
boats  are  still  assailing:  one  pigmy  crew 
is  tossed  in  air.  What  has  he  to  do  with 
nature's  grotesques  ?  Time  was  when  he 
could  see  lakes  and  pleasant  lands  in  the 
clouds,  but  there  is  no  future  for  Sir  Robin. 
Sentiment  and  fancy  are  like  cap  and  bells 
to  a  little  old  fogey. 

In  vain,  in  vain,  the  glory  strives  to  gild 
his  ancient  elms  and  gnarly  thorns;  bleak, 
dry,  wrinkled,  is  all  nature  before  his  filmy 
sight.  Would  he  catch  sympathy  from  his 
mossy  gables  in  the  few  weary  days   be- 
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fore  him,  or  solace  from  the  stagnant  lake  ? 
Memory  herself  is  grown  haggish,  and 
babbles  of  silly  vanities. 

He  is  this  moment  remembering  how  fifty 
years  ago  he  walked  ten  miles  to  a  ball  and 
ten  miles  back,  the  pet  of  the  belles,  the  best 
dancer  on  the  country  side.  He  remembers,  I 
tell  ye,  the  day  when  he  could  vault  into  the 
saddle  of  his  bay  hunter  without  ever  laying 
foot  to  stirrup.  How  young  and  warm 
was  the  sunshine  then,  every  tree  how  gay 
and  lusty!  Nature  grows  old  with  Sir 
Robin  ;  the  trees  are  grown  so  yellow  and 
crooked,  as  if  they  bent  on  a  stick  and 
coughed  in  the  blast,  and  that  blast  has 
such  an  eldritch  old  screek  that  used  to  be 
as  musical  as  virginals.  The  old  man's 
memory  of  dead  delight  is  like  the  crusts 
of  antique  Falernian  wine  found  in  the  jars 
of  Pompeii. 

The  merry  little  wife  of  long  ago,  who 
idolised  him  and  praised  his  points  so  coax- 
ingly,  —  Robin's  lovely  brown  eye  (if  she 
were  to  see  the  old  wreck  of  jelly  it  has 
grown !  )   Robin's   little  white  hand    with 
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fingers  pointed  like  a  woman's ;  Bob's 
dear  little  boot  and  stately  step  that 
gave  him  an  appearance  of  #  height ; — she 
was  pretty  —  fresher  and  younger  than 
Ellen,  ay,  two  years  younger  —  and  how 
she  loved  him !  He  remembers  her  as  a 
tale  that  is  told  ;  the  pleasant  fireside  even- 
ings, and  the  crowing  bab}^  and  the  meek 
flaxen-haired  boy,  all  like  a  feeling  old 
tale  that  is  told.  Bessy's  poor  remains 
are  bleaching,  forgotten,  nought ;  but  he 
has  got  two  or  three  of  her  smiles  still  in 
his  heart  to  taunt  him,  for  he  ought  to  have 
been  with  her  these  ten  years. 

"Are  you  angry  with  me,  dear  Sir  Kobin  ?" 
said  Ellen  at  length.  Her  voice  aroused 
him  ;  he  made  a  great  struggle,  and  coming 
over  to  Ellen  he  took  the  hand  she  offered. 
His  gold  snuff-box  dropped  as  he  did  so  from 
between  his  finger  and  thumb,  and  scattered 
its  contents  over  the  maroon  velvet  of  the 
ottoman. 

"  Ellen,  my  own  pet,"  he  began  tremu- 
lously and  a  little  wildly,  for  he  had  no 
comforter  or  confidant — it  would  be  droll  to 
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expect  one — "perhaps  I  might  have  hoped  to 
have  been  consulted ; — may  be  not,  and  it's 
better  as  it  is.  «  You  perceive  I'm  shocked,  but 
I've  had  a  little  bilious  attack,  I  think,  which 
accounts  for  it ;  and  I'll  get  over  that  afflic- 
tion or  it  will  get  over  me,  which  will  be 
the  same  in  the  end.  I  can't  say  I  like  Mr. 
Brom,  and  I  always  speak  outright — I  may 
be  wrong,  though  I  seldom  am.  He  is  a 
good  husband,  I've  no  doubt,  but  he's  not 
such  a  friend  as  I  could  have  been." 

"  As  you  are,  Sir  Robin." 

"I'm  not,"  said  Sir  Robin,  abruptly. 
"You  made  me  spill  my  snuff! "  He  snatched 
up  his  box,  put  it  angrily  into  his  pocket, 
and  began  walking  heavily  up  and  down. 

"  I'm  your  laughing-stock,  I'm  your  sim- 
ple old  gull !  I'm  a  silly  old  fool  to  allow 
myself  to  believe  that  you  could  esteem  my 
grey  hairs, — my  grey  hairs!"  he  repeated 
plaintively,  rubbing  his  eyes.  Presently  he 
came  over  again  full  of  tenderness  and  resig- 
nation, but  this  time  he  stood  leaning  against 
his  chimney-piece  patiently,  and  read  her  a 
little  rambling  lecture.     "  I  ought  to  thank 
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you,  Ellen,  that  you  have  not  asked  my 
advice  about  it, — for  people  ought  to  judge 
for  themselves,  and  pray  for  guidance,  as, 
indeed,  I  hope  to  do.  I  know  this,  that  when 
I  mean  most  to  please,  I  find  myself  most 
disagreeable.  I  know  I  am  crankv  and 
passionate,  and  though  I  lie  awake  planning 
how  to  make  ye  enjoy  yourselves,  when  the 
day  comes  my  conduct  would  belie  all  my 
intentions  and  feelings;  for  you  see,  pet, 
I've  been  so  long  a  widower,  and  was  never 
crossed ;  but  I've  been  liked  before  now 
when  I  took  no  pains,— that's  gone  by  for 
ever ;  so  all  I  can  do  is  to  advise  you,  and 
you'll  not  refuse  me  that  favour;"  he 
faltered,  "  since  it's  not  likely  I'll  see  you 
any  more,  for  I'm  a  very  silly,  vain,  old  man, 
and,  indeed,  besides  that,  I  have  not  been 
well  all  the  morning,  as  Mrs.  Peak  can  tell 
you ;  but  I  pray  heartily,  my  darling  pet, 
that  you  may  have  a  happy  old  age ; — and 
now  I'll  leave  you." 

Ellen  made  some  impulsive,  affectionate 
speech,  and  assured  him,  confusedly,  she 
wished  to  hear  his  advice. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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"  I  can't  say  I  like  Mr.  Brom  personally, 
that  is,  just  at  present.  There  is  an  unhappy 
resemblance  between  Brom's  character  and 
Bothwell*s ;  I've  always  observed  it,  — 
always  observed  it  —  tall,  impetuous,  sar- 
castic, and  musical.  Kizzio  taught  him  the 
guitar,  you  know — and  you  remember  poor 
Darnley  was  blown  up ;  but  we  won't  speak  of 
these  things  now,  for  my  memor}7  rather  fails 
me  this  morning,  though  precedents  from 
history  are  given  for  our  guidance,  and  are 
often  very  good  things.  Dear  me,  how  sad ! " 

"  Then  you  do  not  disapprove  of  what 
I've  told  you,"  murmured  Ellen,  pained, 
and  almost  as  confused  as  her  monitor. 

"  Well, — oh  dear,  my  head, — you  know 
Mr.  Bothwell  has  very  good  prospects,  and 
he  might  make  you  happy ;  for  old  men  are 
often  very  selfish,  and  are  slighted,  and — 
and  insulted  by  all  their  dearest  friends ; 
but,  do  you  know  I  begin  to  think  that 
young  people  are  selfish  too,  and  that  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  which  is  the  only  pros- 
pect I  have  left,  shall  declare  me  as  good  a 
man  as  Mr.  Brom  any  day." 
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Poor  Sir  Robin,  he  had  better  go  straight 
to  his  bed,  than  stand  talking  this  wild 
nonsense.  Ellen  broke  it  off  by  rising  to 
go,  and  old  Sir  Robin  opened  the  door  for 
her — stately  to  the  last. 

He  seemed  mildly  crazed  all  that  evening, 
and  Mrs.  Peak  made  tea  for  him,  as  he  sat 
like  the  ghost  of  some  antique  courtier 
staring  at  the  fire.  Miss  Wright  and  Ellen 
made  some  efforts  to  cheer  him^but  he  had 
quite  given  up,  and  could  not  even  dis- 
semble his  gloom.  The  next  morning, 
having  breakfasted  in  his  room,  he  sent 
down  a  sealed  letter  to  Ellen.  We  select  a 
passage  of  it,  for  it  was  well  worded  and 
carefully  balanced. 

u  You  will  attribute  my  unsettled  man- 
ners and  my  gloom  to  the  prospect  of  losing 
one  who  might  have  supplied  the  place  of 
a  daughter,  and  given  me  something  to  love 
(in  a  paternal  point  of  view)  in  my  old  age, 
which  is  seventy-six  and  three  months.  I 
am  now  resolved,  and  can  bear  my  loss 
with  the  fortitude  which  belongs  to  man- 
hood,    Any  further  allusions  to  my  man- 

Q  2 
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ners,  actions,  or  character  from  any  one, 
but  especially  Mr.  Brom,  you  will  please  to 
inform  him  would  be  a  liberty  I  will  not  en- 
dure, and  which  I  shall  not  fail  to  chastise. 
Please  to  apprize  him  of  my  sentiments. 
Yours,  Sir  Robin  Peachy." 

Soon  after  Sir  Robin  appeared  very  dig- 
nified and  distant,  and  finding  Ellen  alone 
in  the  parlour,  he  bowed,  and  informed  her 
shortly  he  w^as  going  to  travel. 

The  announcement  was  so  very  startling 
that  Ellen  was  taken  quite  by  surprise,  and 
looking  full  at  his  shaky  little  figure,  she 
said,  anxiously, 

"  To  travel  ?     Oh,  you  are  not  fit." 

Sir  Robin  grew  scarlet  with  anger. 

"  What !  how  dare  you  say  that  to  me  ? 
and  what  am  I  fit  for  ?  Upon  my  honour, 
you've  a  great  deal  of  assurance.  Am  1  fit 
for  a  cap  and  bells  ?  " 

"Precisely,  Sir  Robin,"  suggests  your 
memoirist,  but  Ellen  sat  mute  and  per- 
plexed. 

"  Am  I  fit  for  my  coffin,  eh  ?  Well,  heap 
your  insults  on  me.     I  have  no  more  plea- 
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sure  in  these  rooms ;  my  pictures  and  my 
antiques  sicken  me  to  look  at ;  and  you've 
done  that  for  me,  you've  done  that  for  me ! 
Come,  come,  no  scolding;  I  forgive  you, 
but  I  come  to  announce  to  you  that  I  leave 
this  house  to-day,  and  you'll  think  kindly 
of  me,  Ellen,  pet?" 

"  I'll  never  forget  you ;  and  I'll  love  you 
as  my  dearest  and  oldest  friend." 

"  Well,  well,  well,  well,  fit  or  not  fit,  I'm 
going  to  travel,  and  I  give  up  my  house  to 
you  and  Mr.  Bothwell  till  my  death,  when 
my  scamp  of  a  son  will  turn  up,  I  suppose. 
You'll  find  the  house  comfortable,  I  hope ; 
and  Mrs.  Peak  will  take  good  care  of  ye." 

"  Why  must  you  go  ?  " 

"Mind  your  own  business,"  quoth  Sir 
Robin,  quite  sharply,  and  walked  with  a 
painful  springiness  from  the  room.  Outside 
the  door,  when  Ellen's  eye  was  off  him,  his 
shoulders  sunk  forward,  and  his  knees 
trembled :  oh,  he  was  a  very  old  man. 

Ellen  never  saw  him  again,  for  he  drove 
away  in   half  an  hour,  departing  by  the 
back  gate  with  his  trusty  butler. 
q  s 
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CHAP.  XVIL 


UNEQUALLY  YOKED. 


Ellen  was  engaged  to  Mr.  John  Brom. 
News  had  been  received  from  his  mother 
that  she  declined  daily,  and  that  all  hope 
was  now  over :  her  death  was  certain  and 
imminent.  It  was  strongly  represented  to 
Ellen,  all  alone  in  a  strange  house,  and  at 
the  mercy  of  strangers,  that  if  the  marriage 
did  not  take  place  at  once,  Lady  Bunbury's 
death  would  put  it  off  for  many  months, 
when  her  position  would  become  equivocal 
in  the  highest  degree.  There  was  no  one 
to  support  her,  or  at  least  her  father,  but 
Mr.  Brom.  If,  then,  the  marriage  was  to 
be,  best  have  it  over  at  once.  She  could 
neither  reason  nor  think  on  it,  and  was 
obliged   to  leave  herself  in  the   hands  of 
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others ;  so  she  was  hurried  on  into  the  first 
haven  that  appeared.  She  agreed  coldly, 
having  ascertained  from  Mr.  Brom  that 
his  mother  offered  no  objection.  If  she 
had  read  certain  dissuasive  letters  from 
Mrs.  Brom  to  her  son,  she  could  not  have 
yielded;  but  Mr.  Brom  had  obtained  a 
reluctant  consent  from  his  mother.  After 
some  very  hasty  preparations,  the  marriage 
took  place,  privately,  two  or  three  friends 
being  present  alone. 

Ellen  had  a  pretty  room  assigned  to  her 
in  Darnley  House,  in  which  Mr.  Brom  deter- 
mined to  reside  for  a  few  months,  ere  he 
resigned  it  to  Sir  Robin's  steward.  She  had 
strong  locality  in  her  nature,  so  she  ranged 
upon  her  chimney-piece  shells  which  had 
belonged  to,"  the  young  one ; "  she  hung  up 
an  old  print  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  got  when  or 
how  it  passeth  my  lore  to  tell,  and  a  picture 
of  her  mother,  whose  only  expression  was 
house>paint ;  and  she  brought  books — but 
these  she  had  better  have  left  behind ;  they 
were  all  scored  with  the  Surgeon's  strong 
characters,  many  of  them  gifts  from  him. 

Q  4 
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Ah !  speechless  reproach  in  every  line ;  yes, 
yes,  speechless  reproach.  Let  her  consign 
them  all  away  to  some  dark  trunk,  or  some 
dusty  shelf  out  of  reach. 

Mr  Brom  was  very  kind,  Ellen  was  very 
sensible,  and  all  went  tranquilly  on  to 
seeming.  He  read  out  to  her  during  all 
the  early  hours  from  choice  authors,  and 
seemed  intent  upon  forming  her  mind ;  he 
had  evidently  some  wrong  ideal  of  her  cha- 
racter before  him  still,  which  lured  him 
astray  ;  in  fact,  he  had  nearly  reduced  her 
to  a  very  idle,  elegant  life,  but  Ellen's  mind, 
long  exercised  in  practical  employment, 
could  not  altogether  exist  on  Milton,  Pope, 
or  the  Edinburgh  Keviewers.  She  fell  often 
into  mournful  fits,  which  he  could  not  un- 
derstand, and  therefore  could  not  allow  for : 
these  smiles  with  which  she  would  strive 
to  compensate  him,  —  these  snow  smiles ! 
Her  interest  was  often  caught  by  what  he 
selected  for  her,  but  there  was  an  unhappy 
restlessness  about  her  whole  mien  which 
chilled  him,  and  stole  the  life  from  his  dra- 
matic elocution;  he  began  to  perceive  his 
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mistake,  and  was  secretly  piqued  and  some- 
what disenchanted ;  but  he  spared  her. 

Soon  Ellen  fell  into  company  with  her 
old  friend  Mr.  Canon,  who  gradually  led 
her  back  into  her  out-of-door  employment. 
After  this  she  became  more  content,  and 
like  herself;  she  could  give  an  honest,  ge- 
nuine smile  again.  But  Mr.  Brom  found 
it  very  hard  to  conceal  his  disappointment, 
and  withdrew  himself  into  his  own  absorb- 
ing labour. 

"  I  begin  to  get  jealous  of  Mr.  Canon," 
said  he  one  day,  "  he  sees  more  of  you  than 
I  do." 

"  He  and  I  are  old  allies,  and  we  have 
fallen  into  habits  together  which  I  cannot 
break  if  I  wished." 

"  Well,  I  must  not  come  between  you 
and  all  your  allies,  Liebchen ;  he  is  welcome 
to  a  share  of  you,  but  I  should  have  the 
bigger  half." 

"  I  have  been  telling  him  of  our  readings 
from  the  poets,"  said  Ellen,  cheerfully. 

"  Oh,  you  don't  care  for  poetry,"  he  said, 
with  a  pleasant  mock.   "Perhaps  her  vanity 
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was  a  little  touched,  and  that  she  was  willing 
to  place  herself  a  little  higher  in  his  estima- 
tion; but  she  did  a  simple  thing  which 
made  him  smile.  In  the  evening  when  he 
might  have  forgotten  his  remark,  she  went 
up  to  her  little  dressing  room  and  brought 
down  an  Album,  into  which  were  copied 
out  by  herself  passages  in  both  poetry  and 
prose  such  as  pleased  her  fancy — Gray's 
"Elegy,"  fragments  from  the  "Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes,"  many  things  of  Cowper, 
and  pages  from  Southey. 

"  So  Liebchen  is  literary  after  all,"  he 
said,  highly  tickled.  "Let's  have  a  look 
till  we  see  the  extent." 

"  Hullo  ! —  Heath  on  slander — that  must 
be  fine !  "  He  began  reading  it  with  a  deri- 
sive curl,  and  making  nonsense  of  some  of 
the  lines.  She  gently  pulled  the  book  from 
him,  and  tearing  out  the  page  put  it  in  the 
fire ;  she  would  not  have  it  laughed  at. 

"  It's  a  very  sore  subject  with  me,  John ; 
you  will  pardon  me," 

"  Pray  don't  apologise  —  the  fire  is  the 
fitting  place  for  such  a  production." 
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"Why  do  you  speak  so  bitterly  ?"  she  said, 
reproachfully. 

"  Oh,  I  declare,  Ellen,  if  you  can't  see  a 
reason,  I  can't  enter  on  the  subject;  it 
would  be  painful  to  both  you  and  me." 

11  It  would  pain  me,"  she  said. 

"  Very  likely,  and  that  is  alone  sufficient 
for  my  silence." 

Here  the  subject  dropt  for  a  time. 

We  have  Mr.  Brom  making  a  note  of 
this  little  scene  in  his  journal.  * 

"  Ellen  has  a  combative  way  about  her 
whenever  I  speak  of  that  fellow  Heath. 
'Tis  no  use  trying  to  convince  her  of  his 
un worthiness  ;  I'll  give  it  over.  Some 
hints  afloat  of  Mary  Wright's  intentions  of 
marriage  ;  she  has  some  hanger-on  in  Man- 
chester—  bad  for  poor  Ellen,  if  she  goes. 
I  must  pull  up  in  work.  Resolved — never 
violated  the  sanctity  of  that  word  yet,  when 
once  writ  —  Resolved  to  have  this  weary 
book  ready  by  Xmas ;  begun  yesterday  by 
cancelling  a  month's  rash  work.  Where 
is  the  old  energy  gone  ?  I  grow  a  '  base 
mechanic,'  with  the  pen.  Well,  two-thirds  of 
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the  seed  we  sow  must  rot.  I  can  look  back 
without  puling  for  a  lost  day,  unlike  the 
stripling  poet  who  makes  such  a  fuss  about 
it ;  I  despise  repenters  heartily.  If  the  good 
ship  get  a  dinge,  let  her  mend  her  leak, 
and  jot  down  the  rock  in  her  chart,  but  no 
piping — except  piping  all  hands. 

u  I  may  possibly  repent  one  day  —  fear 
she  is  not  what  I  took  her  for — at  least  she 
won't  be  to  me. 

"  By  the  way,  I  do  remember  breaking 
one  written  resolution — never  to  see  poor 
*         *         again.     Now  for  the  galleys  till 

one  o'clock." 

#  *  #  # 

Ellen  felt  as  though  she  had  offended 
Mr.  Brom,  and  instead  of  letting  the  matter 
drop  out  of  his  recollection,  not  seeing  her 
way  perfectly,  she  was  injudicious  enough 
to  offer  explanation.  She  timidly  stayed 
his  busy  hand  as  he  was  writing. 

"  John,  1  want  a  word  with  you." 

He  stood  up  smiling  to  hear  her. 

"  You  know  we  made  some  allusion  to 
poor  Jamie  the  other  morning." 
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His  face  grew  suddenly  grave  at  the 
word. 

"  I  was  a  little  rude,  I  fear,  and  angry ; 
but  I  wished  to  know,  had  you  quite  for- 
given me?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  have  ;  there  was  nothing 
to  forgive ;  but  why  were  you  so  angry 
Ellen  ?  I  said  nothing  against  the  man." 

"  I've  heard  him  reading  out  your  works, 
John,  and  he  looked  so  different  from  you. 
I  remembered  that,"  she  said,  eluding  his 
question. 

Mr.  Brom  laughed,  "  Oh,  well,  if  it's  for 
Jem's  literary  fame  you  are  jealous,  I  could 
grant  you  anything ;  the  lines  are  in  ashes, 
you  know ;  between  us,  we've  spoilt  their 
chance,  so  I  cannot  make  amends  — • —  " 

Ellen  thought,  as  she  retired,  that  she  had 
entirely  removed  the  slight  misunderstand- 
ing, but  Mr.  Brom  was  masking  his  dis- 
pleasure under  a  laugh. 

Heedless  of  the  dark  cloud  which  hung 
over  the  Surgeon,  it  was  Ellen's  prime 
object  to  overcome  Mr.  Brom's  prejudice 
against  him.      She  was  restless  about  it, 
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and  cherished  the  purpose,  and  determined 
to  effect  it  gradually. 

That  was  her  wise  intention,  but  impulse 
gets  before  manoeuvre,  and  she  was  too 
honest  a  person  to  act  with  perfect  tact. 
She  was  so  pleased  with  Mr.  Brom's  placable 
tone  and  gaiety,  that  she  supposed  she  must 
improve  her  opportunity  before  it  cooled. 

"  He  called  him  Jem  again,"  she  said,  "as 
he  used ;  I  will  unite  them  again." 

Accordingly,  before  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing, she  again  spoke  softly  for  the  friend  of 
her  childhood. 

"  He  is  so  lonely  and  so  poor ;  fancy  how 
wretched  he  must  be  at  this  dreadful 
blunder.  Would  it  not  be  a  generous 
moment,  like  that  one  long  ago,  to  — —  " 

Mr.  Brom  strode  slipshod  up  and  down 
the  room. 

"  Are  you  not  cured  of  him  yet? — good 
heavens !  " 

"  Cured  of  him  ! "  she  echoed. 

a  How  did  we  come  on  this  subject  again, 
Ellen?  My  dear  girl,  don't  trouble  your 
head  about  the  matter  any  more.     I  don't 
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like  that  fellow,  and  his  name  is  nauseous 
to  me ;  but  that  need  not  make  a  difference 
between  you  and  me,  you  know." 

It  was  inauspicious  for  this  ^honeymoon 
that  Mr.  Brom  was  in  the  dire  stress  of 
literary  work,  and  his  nerves  and  brain  at 
their  utmost  strain.     He  was  at  that  most 
oppressive  of  all  work  —  drudging  up  to 
time.     Great  men  were  on  his  very  tracks, 
with  whom  he  feared  to  compete,  and  delay 
might   be   ruinous   to   his   success.      This 
strain  upon  the  animal  spirits  left  him  in  a 
highly  irritable  state,  which  none  but  those 
who  have  gone  through  the  probation  can 
estimate  fully.     The  central  selfishness  of 
the   man   stood   out,  unrelieved   by  those 
many  high  qualities  which  really  clothed  it. 
He  was  captious  and  expected  too  much — 
or  at  least  too  soon.     Things  took  a  jaun- 
diced hue,  and  Ellen,  gently  observant,  was 
let  into  some  bad  nooks  of  his  character 
before  she  had  acquired  the  love  which  de- 
ludes. 

Besides  all  this  there  were  flaws  of  prin- 
ciple which  now  and  then  caught  her  atten- 
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tion  involuntarily — a  sublime  contempt  of 
creditors  and  their  claims — quite  the  usage 
among  our  patterns  of  honour,  but  which 
she  was  not  educated  to  understand.  There 
was  a  poor  clamorous  tailor — who  had  told 
his  customer  Mr.  Brom  once,  slily,  that 
he  had  two  classes  of  customers  which  he 
balanced  one  against  the  other,  those  who 
never  paid  and  those  he  made  pay  for  both. 
"  Good !  "  said  Mr.  Brom,  with  a  new  frock 
coat  on  his  back ;  "  put  me  down  among  the 
first ;  "  that  was  a  year  ago,  and  the  man 
was  unpaid  —  nor  had  he  much  chance. 
Now  the  joke  did  not  conceal  the  felony 
from  Ellen's  eyes. 

The  honour  of  our  worldlings  is  often 
but  a  little  burnished  shield  of  challenge  — 
hung  up  before  the  filthy  tent  in  which  the 
man  abides. 

"  I  can't  get  within  her  sympathies,"  he 
writes.  Don't  show  it  much,  I  hope ;  but 
she  irritates  me  by  little  apathies  and 
heaven  knows  what  trifles.  I'm  as  savage 
as  a  panther  while  I'm  at  this  d — d  up 
hill  work — about  which  I'm  getting  miser- 
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ably  low.  Pray,  good  Sibyl,  let  me  have 
one  peep  into  next  year — one  peep  and  I 
vow  secresy.  Lost  the  hardihood  of  work 
I  used  to  have — this  Journal  is  becoming 

an  excuse  for  idling.     Via  !  poltrone." 

#  *  *  * 

A  letter  came  from  Mrs.  Brom  with  news 
which  shocked  him  —  blanched  his  lips  as 
he  read  —  and  yet  he  was  in  part  prepared 
for  the  intelligence.  She  had  ascertained 
from  her  sister,  who  was  rapidly  sinking, 
that  James  Heath  was  actually  named  in 
the  will  as  principal  heir.  He  folded  the 
letter  up  and  put  it  into  his  memorandum 
book ;  for  the  moment  he  felt  a  little  faint, 
and  going  to  the  window  threw  it  up ;  he 
then  mentioned  drily  to  Ellen  the  critical 
state  of  his  aunt,  but  not  a  word  of  the 
fatal  tidings. 

In  his  Journal  he  makes  short  mention 
of  it.  "  Smashing  news  to-day — that  pirate 
has  stolen  all  the  wind  from  my  sails.  De- 
pendent on  the  railway  now  to  retrieve. 
So,  after  all  my  warnings,  it  seems  I  have 
built   on   this   hope.      Drug  myself  with 

VOL.  II.  R 
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work — scribble  to  the  bone.  Refuse  all  in- 
vitations, and  have  no  visitors ;  send  every 
letter  which  looks  like  a  dun  to  my  agent." 

He  grew  silent  and  preoccupied  at  table ; 
was  easily  incensed  by  the  servants,  ab- 
sorbed in  the  future,  and  yellow  with  toil. 
Mr.  Brom  was  a  brave  workman. 

One  morning  after  breakfast  he  was 
reading  the  newspaper.  Ellen  and  Miss 
Wright  were  in  the  room.  He  read  out 
calmly  for  them : 

"  Died  12th  inst.  at  Torquay,  in  the 
seventy-fourth  year  of  her  age,  Lady  Bunbury, 
after  some  months'  illness.11 

There  was  a  long  silence,  Mr.  Brom 
seemed  still  reading. 

"  How  wretched  he  must  be,"  said  Ellen, 
recovering  from  the  shock. 

"  Is  that  your  comment  on  the  business, 
Ellen?"  rejoined  her  husband.  "This  is 
mine  then — Men  are  not  generally  wretched 
when  they  are  about  achieving  their  ends." 

Ellen  sat  silent  and  chill. 

"  I'll  say  this,"  continued  Mr.  Brom, 
changing  of  a  sudden  to  a  stern  excited 
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tone ;  "  though  this  may  be  accident,  and 
I  suppose  it  is,  James  Heath  is  indirectly  the 
murderer  of  that  poor  woman.  I  owe  her 
no  kindness;  but,  upon  my  word,  I  acquit  her 
and  forgive  her,  when  I  remember  the  way 
she  has  been  practised  upon.  This  comes 
of  his  sycophancy ;  this  is  the  result  of  his 
persevering  dissimulation  and  treachery : 
that  man  deserves  no  pity." 

Mr.  Brom's  long-concealed  bitterness  to 
Heath,  latent  even  under  the  Surgeon's  most 
generous  advances,  thus  found  a  vent  at 
last.  He  returned  to  his  newspaper,  flushed 
and  indignant  with  the  outburst. 

Still  Ellen  heard  him  silent  and  chill. 

Miss  Wright  took  up  the  cudgels  next, 
but  with  a  far  feebler  hand.  The  Surgeon's 
friends  might  easily  bear  with  her  silently 
after  hearing  Mr.  Brom. 

"  I  declare,"  said  she,  feebly  enough, 
"  there  was  always  something  about  Sur- 
geon Heath,  I  never  could  bear.  Cer- 
tainly, if  his  position  did  not  give  him  a 
claim  to  be  called  a  gentleman,  I  don't  know 
what " 
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Ellen  flared  up,  trembling  all  over. 

"  Surgeon  Heath  may  be  to  blame  in  this," 
she  said,  "  but  it  is  not  for  you,  who  must 
know  how  much  I  feel,  to  presume  to  say 
this  in  my  presence — "  she  stopped  abruptly. 
Mr.  Brom  looked  up  over  his  paper  at  her, 
but  made  no  comment.  He  only  took  from 
his  memorandum  book  his  mother's  letter, 
and  threw  it  across  to  her.  She  took  it  up 
to  her  own  room  to  read." 

The  week  after,  Mrs.  Brum  returned ;  she 
was  worn  transparent,  and  unusually  silent 
and  languid,  as  was  to  be  expected ;  she 
said  nothing  scarcely  of  her  deceased  sister. 

Few,  indeed,  thought  or  cared  to  think 
of  Lady  Bunbury  now  she  was  gone ;  but 
Lady  Bunbury's  will,  that  was  in  every  one's 
mind.  Mr.  Brom  had,  however,  ascertained 
that  he,  at  least,  had  no  place  in  it — a  con- 
viction which  seemed  likely  to  spare  him 
some  pain. 

Meanwhile  the  day  was  fixed  for  reading 
the  will,  and  Lady  Bunbury's  man  of 
business  came  down  to  Lower  Weston  for 
that  purpose.  It  went  far  and  wide  through 
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the  country  that  Surgeon  Heath  was  to  be 
the  heir  to  the  whole  funded  property, 
which  had  grown  to  something  very  con- 
siderable. His  name  was  bandied  about 
in  every  circle  with  unmitigated  disgust. 
People  cut  him  everywhere,  but  of  late  that 
was  nothing  new.  The  daily  local  journal 
came  out  with  an  article  which  only  escaped 
being  actionable  by  an  omission  of  his 
name  —  designating  a  certain  individual's 
conduct  as  infamous  and  execrable.  Insult- 
ing anonymous  letters  came  to  him,  casting 
the  same  in  his  teeth.  In  fact  there  had 
been  more  sympathy  shown  towards  a  felon 
for — towards  a  felon  there  could  be  no  envy. 
True  social  bitterness  is  based  on  envy  and 
built  up  of  envy. 

"  The  fellow  don't  mind  what  we  say," 
smiled  a  foxy  gentleman  at  the  club.  "  Gad  ! 
he's  the  best  of  it." 

"  He'd  a  long  wait,"  remarked  another 
with  bushy  white  hair  and  strong  sarcastic 
muscle  along  his  nose.  "  Patience  has  its 
reward  at  last.  Faith !  I'll  not  be  surprised 
if  you  and  I,  in  a  few  years  hence,  find  our- 
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selves  drinking  his  champagne — haw — haw 
—haw !  " 

u  He's  a  dirty  sneaking  scoundrel,"  ex- 
claimed a  plain-spoken  young  man,  who 
had  not  yet  acquired  the  easy  nature  and 
smooth  contempt  of  the  worldlings. 

11 D — m  him  !  "  pursued  this  fiery  young 
fellow,  "  every  honest  man  ought  to  have  a 
kick  at  him." 

"  If  only  honest  men  had  that  privilege, 
he'd  not  get  as  many  kicks  as  he  deserves, 
and  yet  keep  all  the  halfpence,"  laughed  the 
hoary  philosopher.  "  Gad  !  he'd  be  likely 
to  escape  among  us  all.  Poor  Brom  is  an 
honest  fellow,  a  fine  spirited  fellow;  I'm 
very  sorry  for  him." 

Scorn  and  indignation  for  James  Heath  ; 
pity  and  compliment  for  John  Brom. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

THE   TRIUMPH. 

It  was  observed  by  certain  idle  eyes,  who  in 
every  town  are  always  in  the  windows 
(bodiless,  perhaps)  minding  other  people's 
affairs,  that,  on  the  very  day  appointed  for 
opening  Lady  Bunbury's  will,  the  Dean 
and  High  Sheriff  of  Exeter  had  busi- 
ness  in  Lower  Weston;  also  that  in  their 
innocence  they  made  an  early  call  at  Mrs. 
Brom's  door  to  inquire  after  her  health. 

Mr.  Brom  met  them  at  the  door,  and 
courteously  begged  them  to  enter. 

"  We  are  just  about  breaking  the  seal  of 
my  aunt's  will,  gentlemen,  and  as  you 
might  possibly  have  an  interest  in  its  con- 
tents, I  should " 

"Oh,  my  dear  sir,  my  dear  Mr.  Brom,  I 
beg  your  pardon,"  protested  the  Dean  with 
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palms  advanced  ;  "  but  we  cannot  possibly 
intrude. " 

"  Pardon  us,  Mr.  Brum,"  said  the  High 
Sheriff,  we  shall  drop  in  upon  you  some 
other  time ;  we  have  no  wish  in  the  world 
to  intrude." 

"  Oh,  come  in,  gentlemen,  as  you're  here 
you  may  as  well  step  in.  We'll  be  very 
happy  to  see  you  present,  I  am  sure." 

They  both  came  in  gingerly — the  old  hy- 
pocrites ! 

Many  of  Lady  Bunbury's  relatives  were 
collected  inside,  moderately  expectant.  Mr. 
Brum  was  at  present  master  of  the  cere- 
monies ;  he  wore  mourning  except  in  his 
face,  on  which  was  the  shortest  measure  of 
solemnity  decency  permitted.  He  had  no 
hopes. 

The  Dean  graced  the  room  with  his  mild 
gentlemanly  pomp  and  comely  face ;  his 
freshness  as  if  he  had  just  stepped  out  of  a 
cold  bath.  The  High  Sheriff  was  gracious, 
prompt,  and  affable.  They  all  talked  about 
the  crops. 

Mr.    Bunbury,    a   distant   relation,    was 
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there,  boozy,  and  jubilant  about  nothing. 
Poor  Bunbury  broke  through  the  dignified 
unction  of  the  proceeding,  which  had  been 
going  on  so  nicely  hitherto  ;  his  indelicacy 
was  perfectly  astounding.  He  addressed 
the  Venerable  Dean  and  the  Worshipful 
High  Sheriff  with  such  ribaldry  as  this  : 

"  Eh,  gentlemen !  ye've  had  many  a 
generous  dinner  in  this  room  —  ye  two 
divide  the  plum  cake  to-day,  I  hear." 

u  I'm  at  a  loss,  sir,"  began  the  shocked 
Dean. 

"  I'm  a  near  relation,  gentlemen  —  a 
non-expectant,  you  may  calFt,  though  if  I 
could  mak  a  hundred  or  so,  I'd  be  fain 
o'the  luck.  I  may  come  in  for  something 
by  th'  back  door  though.  Lookee  in  my 
face,  Measter  Dean;  happen  you  have  a 
small  edition  o't  in  your  hospital  as  '11  profit 
by  this  bit  o'  parchment." 

Mr.  Brom  had  to  draw  him  off  from  the 
shocked  Dean  almost  by  force,  and  had  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  stopping  his  outrageous 
tongue. 

One  entered  the  room  here  who  was  little 
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expected  —  and  yet  whose  name  had  fre- 
quently passed  through  every  mind.  Sur- 
geon Heath  opened  the  door  and  nervously 
shut  it  behind  him.  He  was  pale  and  gaunt 
from  his  recent  illness,  and  his  lip  quivered 
from  time  to  time ;  well  it  might,  for  his 
presence  here  was  outrageous;  still  he 
looked  round  pretty  boldly,  and  made  a  sort 
of  half  salutation  to  the  occupants  of  the 
room,  who  greeted  his  coming  with  a  frozen 
hush.     He  was  welcomed  by  none. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  whispered  the  Dean  to 
the  High  Sheriff,  "  I  never  witnessed  such  a 
grossly  indelicate  intrusion." 

Mr.  Brom  made  the  intruder  the  coldest 
bow ;  for  truly  there  was  an  effect  of  mean 
impatience  and  even  insult  in  thus  present- 
ing himself  in  person  —  triumphing  in  his 
swindle.     Thought  gives  very  hard  names. 

Surgeon  Heath  found  a  chair  for  himself, 
and  placing  it  apart  from  the  little  knot  of 
gentlemen  sat  down  in  silence.  He  seemed 
a  little  shaken  by  the  cold  looks,  but  bore 
up  again. 

"  Sneer   on,"  he   thought ;  "111   give   a 
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sudden  turn  on  ye  you'd  never  guess  ;  'tis 
a  cold  reception, — some  of  ye  will  wring  my 
hand  when  I  am  going." 

It  is  not  often  the  cloud-castles  of  our 
lonely  hours,  which  make  us  mutter  and 
smile  like  idiots  when  none  are  by,  find  an 
actual  embodiment  in  fact.  But  this  very 
situation  had  been  called  up  day  after  day; 
the  thought  of  it  was  a  cordial  to  his  illness 
that  such  a  moment  might  come,  and  he 
knew  it  could  not  be  far  absent,  when  he 
should  be  nobly  acquitted,  and  with  gene- 
rous vehemence  fling  the  slander  aside.  He 
has  jumped  up  in  his  bed,  dreaming  that 
triumphing  hour  had  arrived ;  it  was  now 
before  him.  Of  Ellen's  injustice  he  would 
not  think ;  but  now  that  the  proud  anger 
of  love  had  softened,  he  just  said :  "  She 
will  repent  now."  Was  that  all  he  cared  ? 
The  thought  was  a  shield  of  proof,  and  he 
looked  round  proudly.  He  could  have 
treasured  this  scorn  if  she  had  trusted 
him. 

A  leery  eye  was  upon  him.  Mr.  Bun- 
bury   was    staring    over    at    him   with   a 
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growing  affection,  referable  to  no  earthly- 
considerations  save  their  frequent  quarrels. 
He  steadied  himself,  and  came  over  pre- 
cariously. 

"  Good  morrow,  good  morrow,  Surgeon 
Heath  ;  I'm  d'lighted  to  see  ye  here." 

'Twas  a  very  maudlin  ebullition,  but  it 
was  the  only  kind  word  that  met  him. 
Heath  grasped  his  hand  before  them  all. 

"  They're  not  fond  of  ye,"  whispered 
Mr.  Bunbury,  thickly,  motioning  to  the 
company  with  his  thumb. 

Heath  smiled,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Mr.  Bunbury, 
u  could  ye — aw — I  wouldn't  see  an  old 
friend,  Sir,  die  in's  chair  without  a  wel- 
come, Sir;  no,  Sir." 

"I'll  not  forget  it,"  said  Heath,  a  little 
troubled. 

'■  I  say,  could  ye  lend  a  man  a  sovereign 
till  this  day  week?  Thank  ye,  thank  ye, 
thank  ye  ;  don't  let  'em  see  ye  ;  drop  it  in 
my  snuff.     Eh,  that's  good  poor  box,  eh  ? 

Heath  slipped  in  a  sovereign.  He'd 
have  given  it  had  it  been  his  last.     'Twas 
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but  greasy  sympathy,  but  he  had  had  no 
better  for  many  a  day,  and  he  was  grateful. 
Mr.  Bunbury  repented  he  had  not  asked 
for  five  sovereigns. 

A  moment  after  Mr.  Brom  passed  by 
him  closely,  and  said,  bitterly, 

"  I  must  say  I'm  surprised  to  see  you 
here  ;  you've  a  friend  who  will  scarcely 
believe  it." 

"  Tell  her  I  was  here,  I  commission  you," 
murmured  Surgeon  Heath. 

The  agent  broke  the  seal,  and  untied  the 
tape  of  the  important  parchment  with  a 
steadiness  quite  notable.  He  read  out  the 
formal  opening  in  a  voice  as  calm  as 
fate  — 

*  *  &c.  &c. — "  I  bequeath  my  dwelling- 
house  and  personal  effects  to  my  sister,  Ruth 
Brbm" 

u  Quite  right,  just  what  we  would 
wish,"  whispered  the  Dean  to  the  High 
Sheriff. 

*  *  &c.  &c. — "  My  house  in  Exeter, 
land,  and  all  my  capital  at  present  invested 
in    the   Bank   of    England,    I    leave   and 
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bequeath  to  my  nephew,  John  Brom,  and 
his  heirs  for  ever." 

"Is  the  man  reading  aright?"  Mr. 
Brom  started  to  his  full  height,  as  if  golden 
plumes  suddenly  unfurled  from  his  shoul- 
ders. Could  his  wishes  have  impressed 
by  their  earnestness  delusive  characters 
upon  the  parchment  ? 

The  others  turned  their  eyes  upon  Sur- 
geon Heath.  The  treat  that  met  their  gaze 
was  consolatory  to  their  several  disappoint- 
ments. 

They  smiled  at  him.  Men  have  been 
stabbed  for  smiling  so. 

He  sat  in  their  midst  with  a  stupid 
stare.  Had  he  heard  aright?  had  his 
wish  erased  the  characters  he  had  calcu- 
lated to  be  there  ? 

The  agent  read  the  words  again,  as  if 
for  his  especial  benefit,  as  if  to  insult 
him. 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  whispered  the  High 
Sheriff  to  the  Dean,  "  I  never  witnessed  a 
more  disgusting  spectacle  in  my  life  than 
that  man's  face." 
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TheN  reading  of  the  will  was  concluded. 
Surgeon  Heath  sat  it  out  like  one  in  a 
dream. 

Some  one  muttered  within  his  hearing — 
Mr.  Brom  it  was,  who  had  a  little  lost  his 
head — 

"  Surgeon  Heath  is  unwell ;  he  has  had  a 
heavy  disappointment.7' 

Then  Heath  rose  grandly ;  there  is  always 
grandeur  on  the  front  of  an  honest  man 
when  he  rises  to  strike  down  a  slander. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  ringingly,  with  a 
voice  which  would  have  filled  the  House  of 
Lords,  "  I  have  had  a  very  heavy  disap- 
pointment, I  confess.  I  am  weak  from  ill- 
ness and  other  troubles,  and  have  shown 
my  regret  more  than  became  me.  It 
seemed  strange  to  you  that  I  should  come 
here  to-day." 

"  Bless  me,  no,  Mr.  Brom,"  chirped  old 
Bunbury. 

u  Let  me  speak,  Sir,17  cried  Heath,  with  a 
flash  of  passion ;  in  a  second  he  was  calm 
and  distant  again. 
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"  It  is  strange  that  I  should  be  here,  and 
since  an  accusation  has  been  spoken" — 

"  I  am  sure,  Surgeon  Heath,"  said  Mr. 
Brom,  "  I  accused  you  of  nothing." 

"John  Brom,  you  did,  by  insinuation, 
which  only  barbs  a  falsehood,  so  that  it's 
like  to  remain  in  the  wound  it  makes.  I 
came  here,  having  learned  some  months  ago 
that  Lady  Bunbury  named  me  in  her  will. 
I  came  with  the  intention  of  renouncing 
my  claim  {suppressed  groans)  in  favour  of 
Lady  Bunbury 's  nearest  relations.  I  have 
been  foiled  {sneering  assent).  I  might  have 
evidence  to  prove  this,  which  even  you 
must  have  received;  but  now  I  scorn  to 
give  you  more  than  the  word  of  a  gentle- 
man." 

He  walked  firmly  out,  looking  neither  to 
the  left  hand  nor  the  right. 

There  was  a  characteristic  condition 
affixed  to  Lady  Bunbury's  will ;  an  irony 
from  the  dead  against  Mr.  Brom's  habitual 
extravagance;  he  was  required  to  insure 
his  life  for  a  certain  large  sum,  to  be  set- 
tled upon  his  wife,  so  that  there  might  be 
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a  certain  provision  for  her  in  case  she  out- 
lived him.  The  oddity  of  such  a  requi- 
sition struck  Mr.  Brom  very  forcibly ; 
however,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  com- 
plying with  it ;  it  was  simple,  at  least. 

The  agent  then  addressed  himself  to  the 
Dean  and  his  coadjutor,  who  had  just 
finished  their  hearty  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Brom,  full  of  impressive  assurances  that  it 
was  just  right  and  as  it  should  be;  in 
short,  hinting  that  they  were  better  pleased 
than  if  their  benevolent  institution  had  been 
endowed  with  his  wealth.  The  agent 
addressed  them : 

"  I  think  it  proper  to  mention,  gentle- 
men, that  Lady  Bunbury  seems  to  have 
made  three  wills;  one  she  destroyed  at 
Torquay,  and  another  in  my  hands,  of  long 
anterior  date,  by  which  she  endows  your 
hospital  with  all  her  property." 

The  faces  of  these  two  dignitaries 
flushed. 

"  Ha  !  "  said  the  Dean. 

"  Is  it  possible !  "  murmured  the  High 
Sheriff. 

VOL.  II.  S 
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To  say  anything  further  just  then  would 
be  so  glaringly  inconsistent  with  their  late 
professions  that  they  restrained.  They 
bid  Mr.  Brom  a  very  rapid  good  morning, 
and  bustled  off  together,  wily  conspirators 
both. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


AMULET  WORDS. 


"Well,  mother,"  said  Mr.  Brom,  gravely 
seating  himself  at  her  side,  "  I  have  strange 
news." 

"  I  know  your  news,  love." 

"  What  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  You  are  my  poor  sister's  heir." 

Mr.  Brom  stared  perplexed. 

"  Why,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  did  you 
not  tell  me  then  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  think  it  wise  to  tell  you,  love, 
till  the  event  declared  itself.  Wills  are 
very  apt  to  be  disputed ;  and  she  told  me  of 
some  other  old  will  undestroyed." 

"  Tell  me  every  particular,  mother ;  do 
you  know  you've  frightened  me  very  much. 

8  2 
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How  was  it  brought  about  ?  Was  it  through 
your  influence  ?  " 

"Well,  love,  your  poor  aunt  became  op- 
pressively conscious  of  her  injustice  during 
the  last  few  days.  Indeed,  I  was  most 
cautious  in  breaking  it  to  her.  She  seemed 
greatly  interested  in  Ellen,  and  I  almost 
suspect  this  interest  influenced  her  very 
much.  She  would  insist  upon  that  strange 
condition  that  you  should  insure  your 
life ;  for  she  said  you  would  spend  all  your 
money  on  your  great  establishment,  and 
she  would  take  care  Ellen  had  some  provi- 
sion if  she  chose  to  marry  again.  I  think 
she  was  a  little  wandering  when  she  ex- 
plained her  reasons ;  but  that  was  two  days 
after  she  had  made  her  will." 

"  Did  you  influence  her,  darling  mother  ? 
Answer  my  question." 

u  Why,  love,  the  fact  was  she  threw  her- 
self entirely  upon  me  for  support,  and  asked 
my  opinion  on  every  point;  even,"  added 
Mrs.  Brom,  with  naivete  "as  to  her  spiritual 
state." 

"  Well,  she  asked  your  advice  as  to  making 
a  new  will?" 
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"Among  other  matters,  she  certainly 
did." 

11  And  you  advised  her  to  make  it  in  my 
favour  ?  " 

"I positively  did  not" 

"  Oh,  come  now,  I'm  relieved ;  she  only 
interpreted  your  wishes  from  words  you 
dropped  ?  " 

14  My  opinion,  darling,  if  you  ask  it,  is 
this:  her  conscience  was  oppressed  very 
much,  and  my  poor  sister  wished  to  do  an 
act  of  justice  before  she  died." 

"  Was  her  mind  clear  ?" 

"  As  clear  as  mine,"  said  Mrs.  Brom, 
which  was  saying  much ;  "  so  uninjured 
was  her  memory  and  all  her  faculties  that 
nothing  would  convince  the  poor  thing  she 
was  dying  till  the  last  few  days,  and  even 
then  she  tried  to  divert  her  mind  from  the 
thought  by  hearing  amusing  books  read 
by  me  and  her  maid,  turn  about ;  she  had 
her  bed  brought  over  to  the  window  that 
she  might  remark  on  the  odd  dresses  of 
ladies ;  in  fact,  every  trifle  that  could  divert 
her  mind  from  her  state." 

3  3 
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"  You  mean  to  say,"  said  Mr.  Brom, 
speculatively  interested,  "  she  tried  to  ma,ke 
the  most  of  the  few  days  she  had  to  live  by 
frivolous  amusements  and  gossip.  I  can't 
conceive  it.  It  would  surely  make  death 
more  terrible  playing  bo-peep  with  him 
like  that." 

"  Do  you  know  I  think  it  had  the  oppo- 
site effect  on  poor  Jane,  she  was  so  deter- 
mined to  live  till  she  sunk.  On  the  very 
day  of  her  death  I  had  gone  down  to  warm 
something  on  the  kitchen  fire;  when  I  came 
up  she  was  sitting  up  opposite  the  glass, 
and  as  I  thought,  bowing  to  her  image,  but  I 
found  it  to  be  only  weakness ;  she  said  she 
was  not  much  altered.  I  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  inducing  her  back  to  bed.  Then 
she  made  a  very  painful  request  some  hours 
before  her  death,  that  she  should  not  be 
buried  for  six  days,  lest  it  might  be  trance. 
Our  mother  was  tranced  for  two  days,  and 
this  seemed  very  strongly  impressed  upon 
her  mind." 

"  Was  she  delirious  throughout  ?  " 

"Well,   just    the  last  hour  she  took   a 
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fancy  for  a  few  minutes  *we  were  little 
girls  again,  and  she  pushed  me  away  and 
called  out  to  father,  who  she  said  was  in 
the  room,  to  come  and  kiss  her  and  say 
he  loved  her  better  than  me." 

"  Dr.  Sloperton  attended  her,"  said  Mr. 
Brom.  "  I  suppose  you  had  one  of  the 
physicians  of  the  town." 

"  Oh,  several  times." 

"  They  can  testify  to  the  soundness  of 
her  mind  at  least,"  said  Mr.  Brom,  uneasy 
still. 

He  then  began  to  detail  the  particulars  of 
the  late  scene,  but  when  he  came  to  speak  of 
Surgeon  Heath  in  very  unmeasured  terms, 
she  stopped  him  and  begged  him  to  forbear; 
that  there  were  palliations  for  Surgeon 
Heath's  conduct,  and  that  it  would  be  kind 
not  to  refer  to  it  before  his  wife,  till  he 
gave  Surgeon  Heath  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
planation. Mr.  Brom  thought  this  reason- 
able— a  more  important  matter  engrossed 
his  thoughts. 

In  the  royal  room  sat  Mrs.  Brom  and  her 
daughter-in-law,  both  by  habit  thrifty  of 
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idle  talk.  The  graceless  Miss  Wright  paid 
them  a  visit  with  plenty  of  a  worse  com- 
modity— ill-natured  talk. 

"  Well !  did  you  hear  the  last  achieve- 
ment of  your  friend  Surgeon  Heath  ?  " 

"I  don't  wish  to  hear  it,"  said  Ellen,  at 
the  outset. 

"Do  not  tell  us,  Miss  Wright,"  said 
Mrs.  Brom,  "  I  have  personally  a  great 
regard  for  Surgeon  Heath,  and  I  would 
much  rather  remain  in  ignorance  of  any 
further  slander." 

"  But  this  is  no  slander,  nor  anything 
very  serious  against  him,  merely  a  breach 
of  good  taste  I  quite  expected.  He  only 
presented  himself  at  your  house,  Mrs. 
Brom,  to  hear  his  own  name  in  the  will, 
and " 

"  Well,  Miss  Wright,  very  possibly  you 
or  I  would  have  done  just  the  same  un- 
der the  circumstances,"  said  Mrs.  Brom 
hastily.  "  Pray  do  not  tell  us  against  our 
inclinations." 

"  You  must  hear  the  other  half  of  my 
story  now.  When  he  found  he  was  forgotten, 
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only  fancy,  he  publicly  announces  that  he 
came  there  to  renounce  his  claim !  " 

"  Then  I  believe  him"  cried  Ellen,  in  a 
voice  which  struck  both  ladies  speechless — 
she  threw  down  her  work,  and  sunk  her 
forehead  in  her  hands. 

Mrs.  Brom  now  felt  herself  compelled 
to  offer  an  explanation,  from  which  she 
feared  the  worst  effects. 

"  Dear  Ellen,"  she  said,  with  the  utmost 
quietude,  "it  is  not  unnatural  you  should 
feel  for  Surgeon  Heath's  position.  I  have 
some  reason  to  know  that  he  did  come  with 
that  mistaken  intention.  A  few  months  ago 
indeed  —  don't  hide  your  face,  love — the 
subject  of  his  favour  with  my  sister  turned 
up  casually  between  him  and  myself ;  and 
he  told  me  very  properly  and  gracefully 
his  determination,  if  it  eventuated  that 
my  sister  should  make  him  her  heir ;  he 
felt  that  it  would  put  him  in  a  foolish 
position  to  speak  of  his  intention  then,  so 
he  told  me  to  be  silent.  Indeed,  to  be 
sincere,  I  didn't  lay  any  weight  on  his 
words  then,    for    I   knew   the   temptation 
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to  a  young  man  would  be  almost  irresist- 
ible. Now,  don't  be  so  silly,  love,  look 
up." 

Ellen's  shoulders  slowly  rose,  and  fell  in 
one  piteous  sob ;  Miss  Wright  drew  over 
beside  her  tenderly,  beginning  to  comfort 
her. 

"  Dearest  Ellen,  look  up,  and  never 
mind ;  I'll  never  breathe  an  unkind  word 
against  him  again.  I  vow  I  won't — there 
now — look  up — I  do  believe  he's  a  gentle- 
man- I'll  believe  anything  good  of  him 
after  this." 

Ellen  looked  up. 

"  If  you  speak  to  me  now  I  may  never 
forgive  you  .  .  .  you've  ruined  me  between 
ye  all."  She  jumped  up  and  flung  out  of 
the  room. 

Neither  ladies' exclaimed  or  lifted  their 
brows,  or  said  "  What  is  this  ?  "  or 
"  What  does  she  mean?"     They  knew  well. 

Mrs.  Brom  went  off  actively  to  find  her 
son,  who  was  sitting  idle  in  his  study 
staring  at  the  ceiling  —  not  idle  —  his 
thoughts  went  like  spinning-jennies  on  his 
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new  rigged  fortune  and  the  breakers 
ahead. 

"  John,  love,  you  must  go  up  instantly 
to  Ellen,  and  talk  cheerfully  to  her,  she  is 
a  little  agitated  at  the  news  she  has  just 
heard  about  Surgeon  Heath." 

"  He  don't  deserve  pity,"  said  Mr.  Brom, 
shortly. 

His  mother  here  recounted  to  him  more 
fully  the  explanation  she  had  just  given  to 
her  young  companion  a  few  moments 
before,  and  Mr.  Brom's  feelings  underwent 
a  very  great  revulsion  whilst  he  listened. 
He  was  sincerely  shocked  at  the  painful 
misconception,  and  he  felt  a  glow  towards 
his  alienated  friend  which  he  had  never 
experienced  before. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  mother,"  he  said 
when  she  had  concluded,  "  no  mere  apology 
can  undo  this  wrong.  There  never  was  a 
man  treated  so  badly.  I  must  apply 
myself  to  prove  my  sorrow  and  shame  to 
this  poor  dear  fellow  —  " 

"How  are  you  to  blame,  love?  He 
was  in  a  false  position,  which  his  dearest 
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friends  must  have  misunderstood  ■ —  unas- 
sisted. Now  run  up  to  Ellen,  you  know 
they've  lived  together  as  brother  and  sister, 
and  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  she  feels 
it  deepest  of  all." 

"  Of  course  she  must.     Quite  natural." 

He  ran  up  stairs,  and  knocking  at  her 
room  door  announced  himself.  Only  sobs 
replied,  so  he  came  in.  She  lay  on  the  bed, 
her  face  buried  in  the  pillow  in  a  drench  of 
tears. 

"  What  ails  you,  Liebchen — Hullo — are 
you  crying  ?" 

She  sat  up,  and  stammered  sobbingly 
through  a  rambling  account  of  how  they 
had  treated  him  shamefully  when  he  meant 
so  nobly — how  they  deceived  her  so  that 
she  mistook  him — how  she  ought  to  have 
known  him  better,  and  that  she  was  as  bad 
as  his  enemies.  How  it  was  too  late  now, 
and  what  could  she  do  ? 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  collect  yourself,  Ellen. 
Are  you  speaking  of  Surgeon  Heath  ?  " 

"  Don't  say  a  word  against  him,"  she 
cried.     "  He  is  good  and  true  and  upright, 
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and  the  kindest  friend.  They  sneered  at 
him,  and  insulted  him  before  them  all," 
she  said,  a  little  wildly.  "I — I  wish  I  had 
divided  with  him  their  scorn,  that's  all !  " 

"  You  mistake  very  much  indeed,  Ellen, 
if  you  suppose  me  capable  of  a  word  against 
him.  I  never  saw  you  so  lamentably  con- 
fused: we  all  feel  the  deepest  sympathy 
with  him,  and  I  am  only  anxious  to  do 
anything  in  the  world  which  you  think 
would  compensate." 

"  Go  to  him  to-day.  Could  you  go  now, 
John?" 

"  I'm  quite  ready — I  meant  to  go  this 
evening,  but — " 

"  Do  pray  go  now,  and  ask  him  to  come 
to  me." 

"  Put  off  seeing  him — take  my  advice 
—  for  a  few  days,  till  he  recovers  from 
his  present  excitement.  He  is  angry 
now." 

"  Well— but  you  will  tell  him—  " 

"  What  shall  I  tell  him  ?  I  shall  bring 
him  any  kind  message  you  may  choose  to 
send."   ^ 
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"  What  shall  I  ?  —  let  me  think— " 

"  There  —  collect  yourself,  Liebchen  —  I 
daresay  you  know  best  what  will  solace 
him." 

a  Tell  him, "  she  said  with  vehemence, 
"  that — that  I  believed  his  word  before  I 
heard  the  proof — that's  enough  !  " 

She  turned  to  the  wall  —  her  loosening 
hair  in  a  great  cloud  on  the  pillow  and  Mr. 
Brom  left  her,  promising  to  bear  her  message 
exactly —  he  was  not  quite  pleased  at  the 
scant  courtesy  with  which  she  treated  him. 

In  about  half  an  hour  after  he  set  out  to 
Surgeon  Heath,  in  his  swinging  gig,  behind 
the  gaunt  blood  mare. 

Surgeon  Heath  was  out  when  he  called, 
but  expected  momentarily  in ;  with  many 
apologies  and  some  reluctance,  the  old  ser- 
vant showed  him  into  Heath's  sitting  room ; 
the  fire  was  black  and  the  walls  were 
dreary:  on  the  chimney  piece  were  two 
unsightly  ornaments,  insignia  of  the  owner's 
profession — a  sawn  occiput  and  an  entire 
bleached  scull,  which  grinned  down  on  Mr. 
Brom,  in  its  speechless  mockery. 
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"  That  will  be  very  much  my  good  aunt's 
picture  in  a  few  years,  and  the  same  great 
family  likeness  will  show  in  myself,  say  some 
thirty  years  hence.  Well,  but  for  all  that, 
wealth  and  distinction  are  blessings  to  this 
warm  flesh  and  this  busy  brain,  Seigneur 
Death,  in  spite  of  your  sceptic  grin ! " 

The  door  opened  noisily,  and  Surgeon 
Heath  came  in  on  him,  and  drew  back.  Mr. 
Brom  advanced  towards  him  cordially. 

"  Jem  Heath,  forgive  me :  I've  treated 
you  very  badly,  through  the  most  unfor- 
tunate misapprehension.  I  have  to  tell  you 
that  my  mother  has  given  me  the  most 
satisfactory  proof  that  you  are  as  honour- 
able a  fellow  as  ever  drew  breath,  and  you 
must  teach  me  how  to  win  back  your 
friendship.    Have  I  said  enough  ?  " 

"  More  than  you  need,  John,"  said  Heath, 
coolly,  laying  his  hand  in  Mr.  Brom's  eager 
palm ;  "don't  say  another  word  about  the 
matter  ;  you  simply  misunderstood  me.  " 

But  Mr  Brom's  protestations  were  not  so 
easily  stayed.  In  a  firm  gentlemanly  tone, 
he   opened    one    conciliatory   sluice    after 
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another,  determined  to  establish  before  he 
went  the  kind  familiar  footing  which  used  to 
subsist  between  them.  Heath's  proud  re- 
serve was  in  a  great  measure  thawed,  for  it 
could  not  hold  out  entirely  against  such 
hot  assault. 

Mr.  Brom  was  going  off,  wholly  oblivious 
of  his  message.  Having  presented  his  friend 
with  the  oyster  shells,  he  was  entirely  for- 
getting the  pearl,  when  Heath  followed  him 
out  irresolutely,  and  said  : 

"  May  I  think  myself  cleared  with  all  in 
in  your  house  ?  " 

aGood  Heavens!  I  quite  forgot  to  tell 
ye."  In  comes  Mr.  Brom  again.  "  I  quite 
forgot  to  give  ye  a  message  from  Ellen  — 
she'd  never  have  forgiven  me." 

"  What  does  Ellen  say  ? "  murmured 
Heath. 

"  Here  are  her  literal  words — she  said 
she  believed  your  word  before  she  heard  the 
proof. " 

11  Then  I'm  at  peace  with  all  the  world !  " 
said  Heath,  giving  Mr.  Brom  an  unexpected 
grip  of  the  hand. 
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This  was  the  only  word  he  spoke,  but  he 
went  in  to  think. 

In  a  few  seconds  all  Mr.  Brom's  golden 
speeches  had  vanished  from  his  memory ; 
but  those  few  words,  they  live  in  his  heart 
yet — ay  even  yet ! 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

"HE   COMETH   NGT." 

"  Must  do  my  best,"  writes  Mr.  Brom, 
"  to  make  Jem  Heath  amends.  Ellen  takes 
the  whole  affair  surely  too  much  to  heart. 
But  for  his  silly  mystification  and  pride  I 
should  not  have  misunderstood  him.  She 
wants  to  see  him.  Suppose  it  is  unavoid- 
able :  but  I  depend  on  her. 

"  More  unpleasant  diversions  from  my 
work.  How  gaily  I  could  work  now  but 
for  these  frights !  These  rascal  trustees 
want  to  bring  a  frost  on  my  apple-blossoms. 
I  hear  they're  busy  making  out  a  case. 
Haply  the  chiels  forget  I'm  a  barrister. 
Not  a  word  to  mortal  of  my  alarm. 

"For  an  alterative,  accepted  an  invitation 
from  old  Lord  Penguin  for  to-day.  His 
company  are  not  my  set,  but  his  claret  is 
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prime;  so  I'll  bear  with  him,  the  d d 

old  Tory ! " 

Ellen  had  not  relinquished  her  desire  to 
see  the  Surgeon,  which  was  conceived  in 
impulse.  That  evening,  when  Mr.  Brom 
came  down  dressed  for  his  dinner  party,  she 
said  to  him,  in  a  tone  of  appeal :  "  Did  you 
not  promise  to  bring  over  Surgeon  Heath  ?" 

"  I  know  I  did,  Ellen,  and  I  don't  forget 
it ;  but  Pve  been  so  busy." 

"  You  will  pass  his  lodgings  on  your 
return ;  please  bring  him  over  to-night." 

"  Oh,  won't  that  be  rather  late,  Ellen  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Brom  and  I  will  wait  up :  she 
told  me  she  would." 

Mrs.  Brom  assented. 

"  Say  I  want  to  see  him  particularly." 

u  Very  good  ;  I'll  try  to  manage  it." 

u  Do  you  think  he'll  come  ?  " 

"Of  course  he  will.  I'll  tell  you  what 
you'll  do.  Have  a  comfortable  little  supper 
ready  for  us  in  the  royal  room,  tumbler 
and  glass  and  steaming  kettle.  I'll  warrant 
you,  I'll  bring  him." 

At  about  ten  Mr.  Brom  rode  forth  from 
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Lord 's  domain  gate,  tipping  the  gate- 
keeper half-a-crown  in  his  passage  for  some 
late  occasion  on  which  he  waited  up. 

Buoyantly  he  pursued  his  way  down  the 
moonlight  road  thinking,  and  a  generous 
tang  of  claret  was  upon  his  thoughts.  He  had 
talked  well  and  to  effect  to-night.  He  had 
discussed  pictures,  horses,  and  agriculture 

with  the  affable  Lord :  not  a  word  of 

politics.  He  had  listened  to  some  racy 
anecdotes  his  lordship — a  gourmand  in  such 
morsels — drawled  through,  just  awakening 
to  come  briskly  to  his  point  and  lead  the 
laugh. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Brom,  all  alone  on  the 
moonlight  road,  "  not  a  word  of  my  alarm 
to  Heath." 

Having  recorded  this  resolution  reflect- 
ively, he  stretched  out  his  arm,  and  then  he 
began  an  opera  air  which  outraged  the  owls. 

In  fact  Mr.  Brom  was  in  that  state  of 
gentlemanly  exhilaration,  nothing  more, 
that  you  may  have  noticed  in  your  husband, 
madam,  when  he  returned  in  capital  spirits 
from  a  masonic  dinner  or  the  like. 
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"  Hullo !  you  fellow,"  he  shouted  to  a 
dusky  figure  rapidly  crossing  the  fields. 
"  Is  that  you,  Jem  ?  (sotto  voce)  Not  a  word 
of  this  business  to  him." 

He  reined  his  horse  and  dismounted, 
waiting  as  Surgeon  Heath,  altering  his 
course  towards  him,  climbed  out  on  the  road. 

"  I  was  going  to  take  you  up  at  your 
new  glory  hole,  Jem :  I  want  you  to  see 
me  home." 

"  Well,"  said  Heath,  u  our  ways  lie  to- 
gether so  far." 

Heath's  ordinary  goodnatured  manner 
was  now  somewhat  stiff  ;  but  Mr.  Brom 
was  very  empresse,  and  made  continual 
occasion  for  compliment,  —  speaking  with 
a  resolute  articulation. 

"  We  have  been  lent  Darnley  House  for  a 
month  or  so,  Jem ;  so  we'll  be  here  a  while 
yet.  Robin  is  going  to  spend  some  time 
with  his  son ;  I  suspect  to  repair  certain 
ravages  in  his  ven-tr-kls  {ventricles),  eh, 
Jimmy?  So  you  and  I  will  have  a  few 
wicked  nights  together  in  his  den.  By  Jove ! 
you  never  saw  such  quarters.     First  place 
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there's  a  screen  all  covered  with  In-di-an 
beetles.  There's  a  queer  old  picture,  by- 
some  supposed  to  be  a  head  of  Sebastian, 
painted  by  himself,  but  supposed  by  myself 
and  the  majority  to  be  a  landscape  by 
Kopner.  There's  an  antique  cabinet,  con- 
taining, first  place,  a  pomader  nibbled  by 
Queen  Mary's  first  teeth;  there's  an  odd  boot 
of  Marlborough's,  all  flourishing  over  with 
fungi;  and  Queen  Elizabeth's  last  wig:  yes, 
by  Jove !  nailed  up  there  like  some  large 
species  of  bat.  On  the  top  bin,  Sir,  are  — 
four  dozen  beer  bottles  — the  relics  of  your 

obedient " 

" I  believe  in  them"  said  Heath. 
"  Are  you  writing  anything,  Jem  ?  " 
"  Prescriptions,  —  a  very  few." 
"  Now  look   here — my   dear   fellow — I 
mean  what    I  say — make  my  study  your 
own.      Come  over   every  night,  by  Jove  ! 
while  we  remain.      We'll  conspire  against 
the  public,  Jem — we'll  plan  dramas — ar- 
ti-cu-late  their  skeletons — and,  by  Jove! 

— we'll  write  a  trash-dy  together " 

11  I'm  looking  out  for  a  dispensary,  John : 
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Pm  afraid  I  shall  be  too  busy  to  be  flying 
kites  with  you." 

"  If  we  fly  kites,  'twill  be  to  catch  the 
lightning.  I  tell  you  you  must  give  up 
that  cursed  profession  —  the  heart's  not  in 
it,  and  it  has  got  you  into  scrapes  enough. 
Yes,  by  Jove !  there's  nothing  like  telling 
truth.  Now: — you've  a  lot  of  articles  thrown 
to  the  moths  —  I  know  you  have.  Try  a 
venture  in  "Blackwood" — send  "Black- 
wood " — six  sound  topics  averaging  a  sheet, 
and  they'll  surely  take  one  —  and  pay  you 
—  that's  the  way  to  establish  your  repu- 
tation, man." 

"  My  good  fellow,  I'd  rather  make  the 
candles  than  supply  them  wrapping." 

"  Bitter,  Jem !  go  be  d — d,"  laughed  Mr. 
Brom  good-humouredly.     "  Jimmy  !  " 

"  Well,  John." 

"  Jimmy,  I've  something  to  consult  you 
about,  if  you  can  keep  a  secret,  —  eh  !  I 
have  just     .     .     .     been  dining  out." 

"  So  I  perceive." 

The  cat  had  her  head   out  of  the  bag 
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that  moment;  but  Mr.  Brom  secured  her 
now  with  redoubled  determination. 

They  had  arrived  at  the  entrance  to 
Darnley  House.  "  Come,  Jem !  —  I've  a  bit 
of  supper  inside  —  we'll  have  a  chat." 

"  I  cannot,  thank  you,  John.  I've  been 
a  little  worried  to-day  —  and  — " 

"And  you  want  to  go  brood,"  said  Mr. 
Brom,  softly. 

"  Nonsense,  man,"  laughed  Heath,  "  Pm 
not  up  to  your  mark,  but  I'm  gay  enough 
considering.     Get  home  now — good  night." 

"  Jem  —  I'll  tell  you  what  —  we'll  mull 
a  bottle  of  claret.  Come !  "  said  Mr.  Brom, 
With  a  syren  attitude,  he  lilted  — 

"  You  want  a  cure,  ye  sullen  boor, 
For  tongue  and  spirits  dull ; 
I'll  be  your  quack,  I  know  your  lack, 
Come  try  my  claret  mull." 

Chorus.— "'Try,  try,  try,"  &c. 

"  I  fancy  you've  tried  it  already,"  said 
Heath.  "  Good  night,  John,  and  be  cau- 
tious at  the  steps." 

"  Seriously,  Jimmy,  it's  only  a  little  after 
ten,  and  you  must  come  to  see  Ellen.     I 
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promised  her  to  bring  you  home  with  me, 
'pon  my  soul  I  did  —  she  and  mother  ex- 
pect you  —  come  along,  you  mule." 

"  Make  my  respects  to  your  mother  — 
remember  me  affectionately  to  Ellen,  —  but 
say  I  was  hurried  to-night. 

11  She  will  feel  this  refusal  very  much," 
said  Mr.  Brom." 

"  Oh,  she'll  get  over  it  —  she's  got  over 
more  than  that  —  you  must  comfort  her." 

11  Why  cannot  you  and  I  be  on  the  old 
pleasant  footing,  Jamie  ?  The  old  feeling 
towards  you  has  all  come  back  to  me — when 
it  found  the  olive  branch." 

"  The  golden  branch,"  smiled  Heath. 
"  Well,  let's  be  the  same  as  near  as  can  be. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  your  joyous  mood 
is  not  quite  to  my  fancy  to-night,  but  'twill 
be  so  again." 

"  Now,  Jamie,"  said  Mr.  Brom,  taking 
his  arm,  "  I've  been  thinking  a  great  deal 
of  you,  whether  I  will  or  not  —  could  I  not 
—  be  serviceable  in  some  way  ?  there  are 
appointments  going,  and  I  have  some  little 
interest." 
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Heath  interrupted  him :  "  Thank  you, 
thank  you  heartily  ;  but  you  know  I'm 
a  proud  cur  that  will  not  be  helped,  so 
make  no  promise.  Fulfil  the  promises  you 
made  to  her  at  the  altar,  and  I  am  content." 

Mr.  Brom  stared,  but  his  brow  cleared 
again. 

"  All  offence,"  continued  Heath,  "  is  for- 
gotten between  us." 

u  D — n  me,  if  I'm  content  with  this  — 
to  use  your  own  words,  here's  the  hand  of 
seven  years  ago ;  will  you  take  it  as  such?" 

Heath  took  it. 

"  I've  learnt  to  know,  John,  past  days 
are  not  to  be  whistled  back,"  said  he, 
solemnly.  "  We  are  friends  in  the  ordinary 
use  of  the  word  ;  but  you  must  surely 
have  seen  that  our  friendship  cannot  be  very 
ardent  ever  again.  It  sickens  me  assuming 
emphatic  warmth ;  we're  men  of  different 
natures,  and  cannot  be  companions,  —  we 
might  bore  one  another  to  death." 

"  I  know  that,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Mr. 
Brom,  "  and  can  overlook  anything  you 
can  say.     I've  only  given  you  Ellen's  mes- 
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sages  and  offered  you  kindness,  for  which 
I've  got  a  box  on  the  ear." 

Heath  stood  still. 

11 1  cannot  go  with  you  to-night.  For- 
get my  doggedness,  for  it  belies  my  feelings 
to  you,  my  dear  fellow.  Don't  you  know 
I'm  an  unsociable  man  ?  I've  anxieties, 
which  you  may  guess.  Good  night  —  and 
my  best  wishes." 

"That's  a  noble  fellow,"  laughed  Mr. 
Brom,  melting.  "  I  should  have  allowed 
for  you,  —  no  man  bears  sorrow  better. 
And  now,  since  we've  rehearsed  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  I  confess  to  you,  I've  been  thrown 
into  very  great  anxiety  myself,  touching 
this  unlucky  will."  Here  the  cat  jumped 
out  clean,  and  Mr.  Brom  drew  freely  upon 
the  sympathy  and  claim  of  his  friend  till 
he  left  him  at  his  door  ;  he  then  mounted 
unrepentant  and  cantered  home. 

He  gently  opened  a  heavy  door  of  Gothic 
fashion,  and  drawing  aside  the  velvet  por- 
tico a  grand  long  room  was  beyond  him, 
panelled  with  black  oak,  a  gorgeous  prairie 
of  carpet,  lustres  all  shining  with  a  hun- 
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dred  soft  tapers,  and  old  portraits  leaning 
blandly  from  the  walls  above. 

Ellen,  dressed  in  Quaker  grey,  is  seated 
at  the  fireplace,  —  stately  old  fireplace, 
like  a  mausoleum.  She  has  a  lovely  tintless 
profile,  and  there  is  a  look  of  care  upon  it 
which  probably  adds  some  years  to  her 
actual  age.  She  rocked  very  slightly,  as  if 
she  were  impatient  or  in  pain.  The  fire 
was  black  out,  yet  she  sat  at  the  lifeless 
hearth  surrounded  by  the  sombre  grandeur 
and  looked  —  a  stranger. 

Mrs.  Brom  lay  on  a  sofa  not  far,  wrapt 
in  a  kindly  sleep. 

Mr.  Brom  entered  with  sobriety  and 
sobriety  to  spare.  Ellen  looked  anxiously 
round  —  a  little  wildly,  perhaps. 

"  Oh,  Ellen,  you're  looking  quite  ill. 
How  is  your  headache  ?" 

"  Did  you  bring  him  ?     Where  is  he  ? 

"  Well,  Ellen,  I'm  sorry  to  say  he 
wouldn't  come." 

"  Oh,  why  ?  " 

She  sat  slowly  chafing  her  hands  with  a 
frown  of  distress. 
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11  Did  you  ask  him  ?  "  she  said  at  length ; 
"  did  you  press  him  ?  " 

"  I  did  all  I  promised  you  to  do ;  but 
he  would  not  come." 

"  Oh,  why  did  he  not  ?  Did  you  say  I 
wished  it  so  much,  that  I  was  waiting?  " 

"  Over  and  over,  though  God  knows  I 
see  no  use  in  his  coming.'' 

She  made  a  desponding  motion  of  her 
head. 

"  Your  mother  is  asleep,"  said  she, 
distantly,  "  we  had  better  waken  her — it's 
so  cold." 

She  rose,  and  Mr.  Brom  saw  some- 
thing bright  flit  quickly  from  her  cheek. 

"  Crying  again,"  he  said,  gloomily, 
to  himself,  then  laying  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  on  her  arm : 

"  Don't  rouse  her  for  a  moment,  Ellen. 
Don't  you  believe  I  did  my  best  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer,  nor  tried  to  hide 
her  tears. 

u  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Brom,  impressively, 
"  Heath  had  good  reasons  for  not  coming." 

"  Pride,  I  suppose,"  she  said,     "  Yet  I 
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thought  he'd  come — but  it  is  no   matter 


*&* 


No  matter  ?  As  she  lighted  her  candle, 
the  tears  fell  upon  its  burnished  silver. 

"  Are  you  going  to  bed,  Ellen  ?" 

a  My  head  aches  so ;  but  I  thank  you 
very  much,"  she  said,  giving  him  her  chill 
hand.  He  opened  the  door  for  her,  and 
she  glided  by  him  hastily — the  white  sad 
sideface  drooped  and  wet. 

Mr.  Brom  roused  his  mother. 

"Oh  I  John,  love,  was  I  asleep  ?  where's 
poor  Ellen  ?  " 

"  Gone  to  bed  crying." 

11  Was  she,  poor  thing  ?  She  was  sick  all 
day  with  her  old  enemy  the  headache. 
Dear  me,  the  fire  is  out." 

11  Ellen  never  cried  for  pain  before,"  said 
he,  ruefully. 

His  mother  looked  questioningly  in  his 
face,  then  took  his  hand  between  both  her 
own. 

"  Trust  me,  John,  your  fears  are  quite 
groundless.  I've  had  a  long  conversation 
with  her.     Her  wish  to  see  James  Heath  is 
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perfectly  natural  and  correct.  She's  the 
gentlest,  sweetest  child,  and  I  don't  wonder 
she  is  disappointed.  Trust  me"  said  Mrs. 
Brom,  bidding  him  good  night. 

Mr.  Brom  had  the  knack  of  believing 
what  is  pleasant  to  believe. 

"  I'll  trust  you  both.  I'm  sorry  Miss 
Wright  is  going  just  at  present." 
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CHAR  XXL 


THE   WORKER. 


Ellen  had  been  suffering  from  one  of  her 
attacks  of  headache,  and  when  she  arose 
next  day  relieved,  her  composure  appa- 
rently returned  ;  she  was  perhaps  some- 
what more  reserved  than  formerly,  but  if 
she  had  lonely  cares  like  her  husband,  like 
him  she  took  the  best  remedy  —  occupa- 
tion. She  employed  herself  in  the  school, 
and  cut  out  many  little  blouses  and 
wrappers  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 
With  Mr.  Canon's  assistance  and  the  country 
carpenter's,  she  turned  a  large  empty  barn 
into  a  fine  Sunday  School,  hung  round 
with  scripture  prints  and  texts.  Nearly 
fifty  little  bumpkins  and  lasses  used  to 
attend. 
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With  all  this  business  absorbing  her,  she 
was  not  much  touched  at  the  termination 
of  Miss  Wright's  visit  having  arrived. 

Her  affections  for  her  lively  friend  had 
ebbed  strangely.  She  felt  a  reserve  in  her 
presence  and  a  distrust  of  her  sentiments, 
which  we  can  easier  trace  than  she  could 
herself.     It  was  hard  to  forgive  her. 

The  morning  on  which  she  was  to  start, 
Miss  Wright  drew  Ellen  apart,  and  placed 
her  beside  her  on  the  sofa ;  she  put  her 
arm  round  Ellen's  waist. 

u  Kiss  me,  and  tell  me  you  forgive  all 
my  mischief;  you  know  I  had  no  bad 
intention." 

Ellen  calmly  kissed  the  cheek  offered 
her,  and  bade  Miss  Wright  say  no  more 
of  it. 

"  That's  a  good  forgiving  child  ;  and  now 
I'll  tell  you  my  secret,  and  take  your  advice 
—shall  I  tell  you  ?  " 

u  Don't  expect  any  advice  from  me,"  said 
Ellen. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  there   can   be   no  harm  in 

VOL.  II.  u 
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hearing  it,"  said  Ellen,  not  exempt  from 
the  weakness  of  her  sex. 

"  See  what  a  close  character  I  am.  Long 
as  I've  been  with  you,  I  never  said  a  word 
of  it.  You  must  know  the  reason  my  aunt 
and  I  came  to  lodge  in  such  a  quiet 
corner  of  the  world  was  to  escape  from  a 
very  troublesome  young  gentleman,  who 
considered  my  eyes  to  be  diamonds  and 
ebony,  and  my  mouth  rose  leaves  and 
sealing-wax,  and  so  on ;  he  has  been  at- 
tempting his  life  several  times,  though  he 
always  managed  to  be  within  assistance." 

"  Well !  "  said  Ellen. 

11  Well,  IVe  relented,  that's  all,  and  I'm 
going  to  be  married." 

"  You  must  consult  your  aunt,  of 
course  ?  " 

"  Sha'nt,"  said  Miss  Wright.  "  I'm  of 
age,  and  he  can  support  me,  so  I'll  have 
him.  She'd  have  me  marry  some  old  ape 
for  money." 

"  Do  you  love  him  ?  "  said  Ellen,  with  a 
queer  solemnity  which  made  Miss  Wright 
laugh. 
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"  I've  loved  him  before  he  cared  for  me, 
and  that's  what  no  young  lady  ought  to 
confess." 

"Oh,  have  him,"  cried  Ellen.  "Now, 
Miss  Wright,  remember  this,  never  marry 
for  anything  but  love." 

u  Why,  what  romance  have  you  been 
reading,  Ellen  ?  Well,  don't  blush  —  good- 
bye—  and  write  to  me  often."  With  these 
words  and  three  or  four  kisses,  Miss 
Wright  departed  for  good. 

Ellen  had  been  reading  the  romance  of  real 
life. 

Shortly  after  Miss  Wright's  departure, 
Mr.  Brom  and  Ellen  left  Darnley  House 
for  the  old  mansion  of  Mead  Hill,  part  of 
which  he  had  comfortably  fitted  up,  the 
lower  rooms  being  most  habitable.  Though 
very  old  and  neglected,  there  was  no  air  of 
desolation  about  it,  the  trees  near  it  were 
so  stately,  and  a  noble  breastwork  of  ivy, 
three  feet  deep,  of  glossy  green,  mantled  the 
front.  Some  might  have  preferred  that 
Druid  home  to  the  bran  new  mansion 
yonder. 

c  2 
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Mr.  Brom's  journal  noted  the  annals. 
About  this  time  he  records  : — "  As  if  I'd  no 
anxieties  of  my  own,  poor  Moll  Frampton, 
the  old  Stoker's  daughter,  writes  to  me, 
according  to  promise,  and  tells  me  dreadful 
suspicions  of  her  captain.  The  fellow 
seems  to  have  been  a  mauvais  sujet  from 
the  outset ;  report  of  a  wife  in  Jamaica,  who 
if  not  swept  away  by  yellow  fever  may 
turn  up  any  day.  Alas  !  poor  Moll,  she 
deserved  better  than  this.  Yet  this  fellow 
loves  her,  and  is  as  jealous  as  a  Durham. 

"  What  will  come  of  this  ?  I've  written 
to  advise  her  to  separate  from  him,  with 
character  unstained.  Sent  her  a  bit  of 
bank  tissue  to  apply  to  the  wound.  A 
melancholy  interest  in  her,  and  a  shrewd 
distrust  of  her  surly  mate.  Some  story 
about  him  was  once  afloat,  that  he  killed  a 
negro  sailor  with  a  marlinspike  on  the  high 
seas,  and  stood  his  trial  for  it  in  New  York. 
Lucky  if  she  can  shake  him  off.  Thinking 
and  fretting  over  this  all  day,  as  if  those 
rascal  trustees  were  not  mining  away  to 
tumble  me  over     *     *     *     * 
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u  A  peculiar  feature  in  Ellen's  character, 
which  shows  more  narrowness  than  I  was 
prepared  for  —  she  can't  bear  Aston,  my 
steward,  the  most  trustworthy  man,  ever 
since  she  saw  him  beating  his  little  girl  at 
the  gate.  She  interfered  in  the  most  un- 
constitutional manner,  and  will  not  speak 
to  him  or  look  at  him.  Yet  to-day  when 
she  heard  the  man  was  ill,  she  sends  him 
jellies  and  wine,  at  the  same  time  as  im- 
placable as  ever !  Was  ever  such  an  odd 
resentment,  and  such  an  odd  sense  of  duty  ? 
Working  on  up  my  foolscap  treadmill — I'm 
wrong — my  old  interest  is  awakening  as  I 
begin  to  see  land.  Within  four  sheets  of 
the  end  ;  and  I  write  cheerily,  cheerily  ! 

"  This  brown  bony  fist  that  shakes  the 
pen  so  merrily  —  what  changes  will  it  show 
when  cantering  to  the  end  of  Vol.  XII, 
twenty  years  hence — Will  the  larger  veins 
have  swelled  up  like  rivers,  and  the  knuckles 
be  wrinkled  and  tremulous  ?  and — perhaps 
it  may  be  very  still. 

Cool  circumstance!  !  Mr.  Canon  and 
my  wife  have,  out  of  their  great  zeal,  taken 

v  3 
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possession  of  my  best  barn,  and  turned  it 
into  a  Sunday-school. 

"  That  same  good  grisly  fisher,  Canon, 
making  shrewd  casts  for  my  soul,  which,  I 
fear,  is  a  very  sulky  fish,  and  if  once  hooked 
might  run  away  with  tackle,  rod,  and  fisher 
to  boot.  Ellen  does  a  little  fly-fishing  too 
—  odd  if  I  don't  turn  into  the  monster,  a 
Whig-methodist ! 

"  He  pesters  me  to  death  with  his  ghostly 
visits.  Fear  I  showed  my  impatience  of 
them  to-day ;  —  for  this  evening  come  two 
dismal  volumes  of  sermons,  first  text  I 
open  upon  —  '  Felix  trembled.'  Suppose 
he  means  that  if  I  faithfully  torture  myself 
he  will  let  me  alone  ?  This  reminds  me 
of  the  indulgence  afforded  to  condemned 
Japanese  princes,  who  are  graciously  per- 
mitted to  disembowel  themselves. 

"  Sick  this  morning  —  sensations  as  if 
about  to  faint  —  my  circulation  is  not 
good.  Must  husband  my  constitution  when 
this  bout  is  over." 

It  was  a  beautiful  Sunday  morning, 
about  half-past  ten,  Ellen  was  going  out  to 
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her  Sunday-school,  and  Mr.  Brom,  tempted 
by  the  sunshine,  had  carried  his  writing  table 
and  chair  to  the  summer-house  in  the 
garden,  and  was  soon  immersed  in  his  work. 
He  heard  the  rustle  of  a  woman's  dress 
at  his  side,  and  looking  up  saw  Ellen. 

"  Is  school  over  so  soon,  Liebchen  ?  " 

"  A  teacher  is  absent  to-day — come,  take 
a  class  ?" 

Mr.  Brom  had  been  deep  in  a  disquisition 
into  the  remote  causes  of  a  national  revolu- 
tion, and  was,  according  to  his  ability, 
weighing  the  vast  questions  and  mignty 
interests  of  old  Time ;  up  comes  his  wife 
and  asks  his  attention  to  a  form  of  snuffling 
urchins  :  "  Come,  take  a  class  ?  " 

" My  dear  girl,"  said  he,  "I  declare  I 
shouldn't  be  able, — you  overrate  me."* 

"  Children  of  from  eight  to  ten,  and  only 
simple  Bible  questions." 

He  laughed  outright.  "I've  no  doubt 
they'd  puzzle  their  teacher  in  five  minutes, 
and  disgrace  me  before  Mr.  Canon ;  then, 
seriously,  I'm  very  busy,  dear,  just  now." 

u  4 
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"  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  if 
you  will  come." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  Liebchen ;  I  declare  I  gave 
you  credit  for  more  sense.  Come,  I'm  sure 
your  class  are  playing  puss-i'-the-corner 
now  your  eye  is  off  them." 

He  began  to  write.  She  kept  lingering 
about  the  summer-house  as  if  tying  up  a 
trail  of  woodbine  —  as  if  shaking  off  the 
insects  from  a  fading  rose — and  he  wrote 
busily  on. 

"It's  a  pity!"  she  murmured,  turning 
sighing  away. 

He  laid  aside  his  pen. 

"  What  is  a  pity,  Liebchen  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  she  said, — "  that  you  are  so 
absorbed  in  that  work." 

"  'Why,  my  dear  girl,  no  man  will  succeed 
who  is  not  absorbed  in  his  work.  Look  at 
yourself  now,  how  absorbed  you  are  in  your 
school;  accordingly  we  find  it  a  most 
flourishing  business  in  my  best  barn." 

"  Our  objects  are  different,"  said  Ellen, 
returning  to  her  trail  of  woodbine. 

"  Ay,  but  you  and  I  will  join  issue  here," 
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he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  MS.  "  How 
happy  we  shall  be  should  we  waken  famous 
some  morning. " 

Ellen's  eye  sparkled,  and  her  hands 
dropped  by  her  side. 

"  I'd  rather  be  old  Unice  Comm,  who's 
dying  in  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection,  than 
the  great  Rachel  crowned  !  " 

She  left  him  to  ponder  on  this  strange 
phenomenon  of  a  Christian's  faith. 

For  a  time  he  could  not  resume  the 
thread  of  his  task ;  he  sat  thinking ;  the 
sweet,  sweet  odours  of  the  woodbine  sooth- 
ing him,  and  the  thrtish's  song.  Another 
far  different  song  arose  and  swelled  upon 
his  ear — the  hymn  of  the  children.  The 
words  in  one  verse  he  could  not  but  catch, 
and  it  would  unwittingly  afterwards  return, 
and  form  upon  his  lip  into  words. 

"  Yes,  mourner,  cease  to  weep. 

Thou  shalt  not  be  forsaken ; 
Jesus  has  slept  as  thou  must  sleep, 

He  woke  as  thou  shalt  waken, 
To  sleep  no  more,  to  sleep  no  more." 

The  history  of  one  of  those  little  hearts 
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lifted  up  yonder — its  struggles — its  soften- 
ings— its  faith — its  flickering  zeal  is  a  his- 
tory of  import  ;  but  dead  kings  are  as  last 
year's  kingcups. 

The  hymn  is  rising  very  sweetly  under 
the  sky's  blue  chapel-of-ease,  where  Divinity 
is  priest ;  how  high  can  that  sound  reach  ? 
can  it  touch  beyond  yon  pale  clouds  ? 

God's  ear  catches  the  hum  of  that  wild 
bee's  wing,  through  these  trees,  'neath 
those  flowers,  on  the  face  of  yon  lake 
—  round  about  yon  pillared  clouds  God 
is  thinking;  His  eye  is  on  this  man's 
heart.  I 

I  quote  a  few  fragments  from  the  journal 
preceding  the  publication  of  his  first  volume. 
Thus  he  announces  ks  completion : — 

"  At  seven  minutes  past  nine  o'clock  a.m. 
Wednesday,  February  1831.  '.Das  rothe 
Sonnengold'  blazoning  my  shutter.  I 
write  finis  upon  last  page  of  Vol.  I. 

"  This  is  my  birthday,  which  interesting 
fact  I  should  have  forgotten  had  not  my 
mother  reminded  me  ; — twenty-nine  to-day, 
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so  have  taken  the  lustrum  by  the  forelock  in 
this  morning  work. 

"  What  was  the  amount  of  pleasure  and 
what  of  pain  went  to  that  pile  of  MS  ?  Let 
me  note  down  the  exact  proportions  of  the 
amalgam.  Of  a  hundred  parts  :  twenty  of 
doubts  ;  ten  of  impatience,  eight  of  hope, 
the  fever-thirst  kind  ;  two  of  pleasure  ;  and 
the  remaining  sixty — this  confounded  pain 
in  my  back  ! 

u  My  poor  darling  mother  makes  me  a 
birthday  gift  of  Flaxman's  Odyssey.  Alas ! 
alas !  I  remember  the  gifts  long  ago.  A 
mother's  birthday  gift  to  the  child,  so  desired 
that  it  cannot  sleep  for  guessings  and  long- 
ings ;  received  with  such  ecstasy ;  trea- 
sured so  jealously  beneath  the  pillow  ;  be- 
held for  many  a  morning  after  with  new 
leased  joy ;  'tis  of  the  gift  I  used  to  think, 
and  not  of  the  giver. 

"  A  mother's  birthday  gift  to  the  man ; 
'tis  but  a  sad  souvenir.  It  minds  him  how 
the  ties  of  old  tender  days  are  loosening; 
how  the  staunchest  comforter  he  shall  ever 
know — the  medium-heart,  perhaps,  between 
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the  child  and  God,  is  withering  away  with 
the  elder  generation,  and  that  these  birth- 
day records  must  soon  cease.  It  is  of  the 
giver  I  now  think,  not  of  the  gift." 

*&  Sjr  Sjr  tt  ^ft  * 

Vol.  first  being  complete  was  immediately 
forwarded  to  his  publisher,  and  the  tedious 
preliminary  labours  of  correcting  and  re- 
vising proofs  was  shared  by  his  mother. 
Ellen  also  tendered  her  assistance,  but  Mr. 
Brum,  for  some  reason,  was  unwilling  she 
should  meddle,  and  declined. 

Mrs.  Brom  used  to  come  over  to  him 
every  day  from  her  comfortable  house  at 
Lower  Weston,  now  entirely  in  her  posses- 
sion. Ultimately  she  hoped  to  let  it  at  a 
long  lease,  and  come  to  reside  with  her  son 
at  Mead  Hill. 

Some  months  passed,  when  half-expected 
intelligence  reached  him  at  last,  which 
frightened  him  not  the  less.  The  Dean,  the 
High  Sheriff,  and  Mr.  Acres  had  been  all  this 
time  busy  making  out  a  case;  they  had 
employed  counsel,  and  were  actually  about 
to  dispute  his  claim    to  the  property,  and 
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apply  for  a  recall  of  probate.  They  were 
persuaded  that  undue  influence  had  been 
employed  upon  his  aunt's  mind  ;  that  her 
mind  was  unsound  at  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  her  death,  at  which  time 
the  will  was  made,  and  that  in  point  of 
fact  the  will  in  favour  of  Mr.  Brom  was 
virtually  made  by  his  mother  ;  consequently 
they  were  prepared  to  contest  that  the  will 
of  1825,  which  endowed  their  Institution, 
held  good.  This  was  alarming.  However,  on 
consultation  with  his  friends  the  lawyers, 
Mr.  Brom,  himself  a  lawyer,  regained  his 
confidence  in  a  great  measure. 

Meantime  other  matters  went  well  with 
him.  He  shared,  of  course,  in  the  great 
and  sudden  success  of  the  railway.  His 
principal  residence  was  advanced,  almost 
ready  to  be  roofed,  and  the  trees  were, 
springing  bravely.  There  was  a  small  lake 
in  front  of  the  hall  door,  partly  natural, 
and  a  boat  on  it,  in  which  Mr.  Brom,  in 
the  intervals  of  labour,  used  to  glide  about 
in  the  autumn  gloamings  through  a  floating 
wealth  of  brown  and  golden  leaves. 
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He  had  a  piano  brought  within  the  naked 
walls  of  his  house,  so  that  he  had  the 
whole  place  echoing  solemnly  with  glorious 
music,  haunting  it  with  coining  voices; 
and  the  winter  came  and  passed,  and  the 
genial  spring  came  in  buoyantly.  Then 
the  restless,  hopeful  Mr.  Brom  found  him- 
self obliged  to  go  to  London,  for  the  trial 
was  coming  on,  and  he  must  be  on  the  spot. 

"  When  I  have  beaten  those  fellows," 
thought  he,  "  Then  for  happiness,  then  for 
life  as  life  ought  to  be !  " 

At  length  the  eve  of  his  departure  for 
London  arrived,  and  he  sat  up  late  with 
his  mother,  talking  over  their  anxieties. 
She  was  calmer  than  her  son. 

"  I  wish,  mother,"  said  he,  after  they  had 
talked  over  the  business  part  carefully, 
and  exhausted  it ;  "  how  I  wish  you  could 
be  spared  this  unpleasant  appearance  ;  but 
remember  now,  a  dry  statement  of  fact  is 
all  that  is  required,  just  the  dry  truth  as 
you  told  it  to  me." 

"  Don't  fret  for  me,  love ;  I'm  not  afraid; 
I've  no  doubt  I  shall  do  my  part  very  well." 
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"  Nor  have  I,  nor  have  I ;  it's  a  handsome 
stake,  mother,  and  the  evidence  against  us 
is  the  flimsiest  in  the  world.  The  publicity 
will  all  blow  away  in  a  week  or  two." 

"  Oh  !  this  little  passage  in  the  Brom 
chronicles  will  be  a  bygone  in  a  month, 
love,"  said  his  mother.  "  Just  look  into  a 
file  of  '  The  Times/  and  you'll  see  how  in- 
significant will  be  our  little  trial.  People 
will  just  glance  at  it  languidly  in  the  papers, 
and  forget  our  very  names  next  day." 

"  I  shall  have  the  highest  relish  in  meet- 
ing those  fellows  after  the  trial,  and  laugh- 
ing at  their  shaven  combs." 

Mrs.  Brom  rose  to  go. 

"  I  shan't  see  you  in  the  morning, 
mother,  so  I'll  bid  you  good-bye.  Now  I 
know  you're  just  affecting  this  hardihood 
before  me,  and  you're  going  to  lie  awake 
the  whole  night,  groaning  and  turning  up 
your  eyes." 

"Why,  you  found  me  sleeping  calmly 
before  my  ordeal,  like  Argyle.  I  don't 
look  alarmed,  do  I?"  smiled  Mrs.  Brom, 
as  she  bade  him  a  fond  good-bye. 
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Mr.  Brom  went  down  to  his  study,  wrapt 
himself  in  a  cloak,  and  drawing  over  the 
sofa  by  the  fire,  he  went  ofF  to  sleep  like  a 
top. 

On  the  stroke  of  six  the  old  servant 
entered  the  room  and  awoke  him  ;  the  fire 
was  brightened  up,  and  a  cup  of  coffee 
served  to  him.  He  slipped  upstairs,  and 
noiselessly  opened  a  chamber  door;  he  stole 
to  the  side  of  the  hearse-like  bed,  and 
lifting  the  candle  looked  on  his  young  wife. 
Here  is  happiness  ;  and  in  counting  up  his 
blessings,  this  is  surely  the  richest  and 
first.  That  face  is  so  lovely  in  its  marble 
sleep ;  the  cheek  and  brow  in  a  mesh  of 
gold ;  the  lips  apart  as  if  they  had  begun 
to  sing ;  half  clasped  hands  that  lay  on 
the  coverlid.  Rich  or  poor,  Mr.  Brom 
should  be  happy  ;  he  has  won  her  through 
difficulties  he  scarcely  appreciates  himself. 
He  kissed  his  prize,  and  went  cheerily 
away.  His  luggage  was  sent  out  to  the 
gate,  to  be  ready  for  the  coach,  and 
he  immediately  after  started  on  foot  him- 
self, in  impatient  mood,  to  walk  along  the 
road  till  he  should  be  overtaken. 
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CHAP.  XXIL 

THE   GAME   OF   COURTESY. 

Mr.  Brom  is  a  mile  ahead.  The  melancholy 
light  is  tinging  his  thought,  but  such  de- 
pression is  nervous,  and  must  soon  pass. 
It  is  a  sadness  which  dogs  the  traveller 
from  a  quiet  home  for  the  first  few  miles, 
till  incident  and  diverting  features  begin  to 
vary  the  vague  prospect  of  a  journey.  In 
the  sympathy  and  loving  atmosphere  of 
home  that  trail  us  for  a  while,  we  hear  the 
whisper  of  presentiment,  which  as  men  we 
are  bound  to  stifle,  that  something  terrible 
may  befall  —  a  beloved  relative  may  die 
before  we  return,  or  we  may  never  return. 
It  is  a  common  weakness  which  we  have  all 
proved  meaningless  a  hundred  times.     But 

VOL.  II.  x 
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yet  we  say,  "  This  time,  perhaps,  it  may 
point  truly." 

Mr.  Brom  shook  it  off,  as  none  could  do 
more  readily.  The  birds  began  to  chirp, 
and  prodigal  Day  rose  merrily,  smiling 
away  distempered  Fancy. 

The  coach  came  galloping  up  the  hill, 
and,  reaching  the  summit  himself,  he  sig- 
nalled to  it  to  stop.  There  was  no  inside 
passenger  but  himself;  and,  stretching  his 
legs  obliquely  on  the  opposite  seat,  he  felt 
luxurious,  and  even  gay  ;  he  was  spinning 
along  at  nine  miles  an  hour  on  springs. 

The  country  was  fresh  and  beautiful,  but 
the  clouds  were  realms  of  grandeur,  and 
Brom's  thoughts  went  forth  to  them,  and 
basked  down  the  angel  walks. 

Outposts  of  a  city  soon  appeared,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  they  were  dashing  through 
the  streets  of  Birmingham ;  the  guard 
sounding  blasts  of  defiance ;  bumpkins  and 
shopmen  staring,  till  they  drew  up  foam- 
streaked  in  clouds  of  steam,  before  the 
old  coach  hotel,  where  passengers  stopped 
to  breakfast.     Mr.  Brom   sprang  out,   en- 
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tered,  and  ordered  a  substantial  meal ;  he 
was  well  known  to  the  landlord,  a  sleek 
man,  the  very  type  of  landlords,  who 
smiled,  "  and  smiled  and  smiled,  and  was 
a  villain." 

"  You'll  have  distinguished  company, 
Mr.  Brom." 

"  I  shall,  shall  I  ?  and  who  are  they,  Mr. 
Lamprey  ?  " 

"  They  are  at  breakfast,  Sir — at  breakfast; 
the  Dean,  the  High  Sheriff,  and  Mr.  Acres. 
Wish  I  had  them  once  a  week.  Walk  in, 
Sir.     You've  half  an  hour,  precisely." 

Mr.  Brom  was  all  aglow.  He  hesitated 
entering  the  coffee-room. 

"  Have  you  a  private  room ,  Mr.  Lamprey  ?  " 
Mr.  Lamprey  looked  puzzled,  and  rubbed 
his  hands. 

"  Oh  certainly,  Mr.  Brom,  you  can  have 
one." 

"  Oh,  never  mind,  never  mind  ;  let  me 
have  that  kidney  at  once,  and  send  me 
the  '  Times,'  "  he  said,  raising  his  voice. 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Brom,  the  Dean  has  it 
just  now,  but —  " 

x  2 
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"  They've  taken  inside  places,  of  course  ?  " 
whispered  Mr.  Brom." 

"  They  have,  Sir,  and  supposed  they  had 
the  coach  to  themselves." 

"T  see ;  had  the  spare  seat  for  a  carpet 
bag.  Hasten  that  fellow  with  my  breakfast, 
will  you." 

He  stalked  into  the  coffee-room  negli- 
gently. Three  gentlemen  had  taken  the 
table  beside  the  fire,  and  all  looked  round 
as  he  entered ;  he  bowed  to  them  politely, 
as  he  took  his  seat  at  the  opposite  table, 
and  all  three  bowed  and  smiled  in  return  ; 
their  conversation  dropping  abruptly. 

The  Dean  was  of  costly  size,  pink  and 
plethoric,  and  very  comely — a  stag  of  ten — 
who  ate  his  toast  and  read  his  paper  a 
little  too  pompously.  His  hair  was  snowy, 
and  was  melting  from  his  crown,  but  the 
latter  was  so  glossy  that  it  surpassed  all 
hair  as  mere  ornament.  It  was  surely  the 
surface  of  the  Dean's  mind,  that  deep,  tran- 
quil pool. 

Mr.  Crone  sat  beside  him ;  a  black- 
haired  gentleman,  rather  long  necked ;  his 
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eyes  are  blue  quicksilver ;  nose  short  and 
smart ;  his  wide  thin  lips  alone  redeemed 
the  dignity  of  the  High  Sheriff. 

Mr.  Acres  was  a  broad,  low  man ;  a 
humorous  spirit  lurked  in  his  void  eye  ;  his 
nose  was  a  fleshy,  humorous  one ;  his  lips 
coarse  and  parted.  He  is  a  justice  of  the 
county,  and  is  now  refusing  mercy  to  a  fine 
beefsteak,  that  swims  in  a  sauce  of  strong 
proportions. 

"  A  remarkably  fine  morning,  Mr.  Brom," 
smiled  the  High  Sheriff,  catching  that  gen- 
tleman's eye. 

Mr.  Brom  replied  in  kind,  and  passed  his 
fingers  through  his  hair. 

After  some  little  silence,  interrupted  only 
by  masticatory  sounds,  Dean  Gillespie 
stretched  the  paper  towards  Mr.  Brom. 

"  Look  over  the  '  Times/  Mr.  Brom," 
said  he,  with  shy  blandness ;  "  I  overheard 
you  asking  for  it." 

Mr.  Brom  accepted  the  courtesy  duly. 
"  You're  very  oily,  Mr.  Dean,"  he  said,  in 
thought,  "  but  you'll  be  coming  home 
double  starched." 
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"  A  very  intemperate  article  on  Sir 
Eobert  in  the  '  Globe/ "  observed  Mr. 
Crone,  quickly. 

"  A  very  just  one,  /think,  Sir,"  said  Mr. 
Brom. 

By  dint  of  a  little  silky  opposition  on 
Mr.  Dean's  part,  the  whole  party  looked 
less  shy,  and  breathed  freely. 

Mr.  Acres  was  happily  absorbed  all  this 
time,  and  was  quite  unconscious  of  the 
slightest  necessity  for  delicacy,  except  in 
the  texture  of  the  steak.  He  presently 
took  out  a  basket  flask,  and  summoned  the 
waiter. 

"  John,  fill  that  with  sherry.5' 

When  he  received  it  full,  he  pocketed  it 
again,  and  slapped  his  pocket,  and  winked 
at  Mr.  Brom. 

"  That's  for  the  road,  Sir." 

"  You're  right,"  said  Mr.  Brom. 

It  was  the  first  allusion  made  to  the 
journey.  Mr.  Crone  caught  hold  of  it,  and 
improved  upon  it. 

"Hem — I  —  I  believe  we're  all  bound 
for  London  ?  " 
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"  So  I  have  been  suspecting,"  said  Mr. 
Brom,  good-humouredly. 

The  Dean  and  the  High  Sheriff  promptly 
responded  with  a  laugh,  half  comical,  half 
courteous.  They  stared  at  the  ceiling; 
eyes  met  again ;  and  again  they  smiled. 
Mr.  Brom  grew  grave,  and  called  for  his  bill. 

Soon  the  impatient  horn  without  warned 
them  to  be  moving,  and  all  rose.  At  the 
door  the  Dean  insisted  mildly  upon  Mr. 
Brom  going  out  first,  but  finally  led  the 
van  himself.  They  took  their  seats  in  the 
coach  with  the  greatest  affability.  Tne 
Dean  was  preparing  his  air-cushion  as  the 
horses  started,  and  the  consequence  was  he 
came  sitting  for  a  moment  instead  on  Mr. 
Bronx's  sharp  knees,  but  that  was  no  matter. 
They  began  to  chat  upon  various  matters 
suggested  by  the  road,  all  far  away  from 
their  thoughts,  till  the  road  itself  turned 
treacherous,  and  presented  them  with  the 
very  text  and  substance  of  the  unapproach- 
able business. 

A  stately  building  of  blue-stone  came  in 
sight — the  Foundling  Hospital  itself ! 

x  4 
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The  Dean  grew  pink,  and  looked  away 
coquettishly.  The  High  Sheriff  took  a  peep, 
and  then  striving  to  avoid  Mr.  Brom's  eye, 
caught  it,  and  smiled  faintly.  Mr.  Brom 
hemmed,  and  stared  the  offensive  building 
down. 

Mr.  Acres,  pointed  at  it  with  his  fat 
thumb.  "  The  innocents  are  on  tiptoe  yon- 
der waiting,"  said  he,  archly. 

"  A  painful  posture,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Brom ; 
"  for  those  who  must  wait  long." 

It  was  the  signal  for  Mr.  Dean  and 
Mr.  Crone  to  break  in  with  a  soft  dissentient 
laugh  —  shaking  their  heads. 

«  You  say  so,  Sir!     Ha!  ha!" 

"  We  are  bound  on  the  same  business,  I 
imagine.  Take  a  pinch  of  snuff,  Mr.  Brom," 
said  the  High  Sheriff,  with  the  same  play- 
fulness that  marked  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Brom  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  said, 
frankly :  "  On  opposite  business,  I  should 
have  said,  Sir." 

"  There's  no  earthly  use,  gentlemen," 
said  the  pleasant  Mr.  Acres,  "  in  regarding 
matters  of  business  in  an  unfriendly  light." 
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"  I  suspect"  replied  Mr.  Brum,  "  we  each 
think  we  can  afford  to  be  courteous." 

u  I  presume,  we  would  be  that  in  any 
event,"  smiled  the  velvety  Dean. 

"  /  hope,11  smiled  the  High  Sheriff  ap- 
proaching the  domain  of  banter,  "  we  shall 
soon  have  the  opportunity  of  showing  Mr. 
Brom  a  generous  courtesy." 

"  I  think,11  smiled  Mr.  Brom,  "  that  hope 
is  a  little  ungenerous  to  begin  with." 

"But  natural,"  smiled  the  downright 
Mr.  Acres. 

And  so  with  those  pretty  tentative 
phrases — I  suspect,  I  presume,  I  hope,  I  think 
—  they  were  like  bathers  roosting  on  the 
banks  of  a  cold  stream,  dipping  in  a  toe  and 
withdrawing  it  again,  each  afraid  to  take 
the  plunge. 

"  In  one  sense  I  meet  you,  however," 
continued  Mr.  Brom, ;  "my  losing  my  rnone}' 
will  really  call  for  sympathy ;  but  yours  will 
scarcely  draw  much."  It  was  no  joking 
matter  with  Mr.  Brom. 

"  I  can  assure  you,  my  dear  Sir,"  said 
the  treacherous  High  Sheriff,  "  if  you  will 
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pardon  me,  we  have  not  a  trace  of  un- 
generous feeling  towards  you  —  we  do  not, 
as  you  must  allow,  act  for  ourselves  —  we 
are  responsible  for  the  claims  of  the  Insti- 
tution." 

"  Men  cannot,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  the 
Dean  gently,  "cannot  be  entirely  guided 
by  their  feelings  in  this  life  —  can  they? 
We  would  wrong  no  man,  we  are  only 
anxious  for  a  decision." 

"I  don't  blame  you,  gentlemen  —  do 
your  best,"  replied  Mr.  Brum;  "  but  you'll 
allow  me  to  say  this  in  perfect  good 
part,  that  early  will  upon  which  you  rest 
your  claim,  might,  I  really  believe,  be 
sufficient  to  lead  a  jury  to  conclude  the 
poor  woman  incapable  of  making  any  valid 
assignment  whatever.  Pardon  my  can- 
dour, gentlemen,  we  all  seem  so  good  hu- 
moured." 

Here  the  Dean,  the  great  shy  fish,  rose 
to  the  surface. 

"  Many  most  highly  respected  persons 
have  endowed  public  institutions,  Mr. 
Brom." 
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"  Perhaps,  Mr.  Dean,  the  benefactors  you 
allude  too  were  without  nearer  claims  and 
more  conscientious." 

"  But  of  late,"  continued  Mr.  Dean,  per- 
suasively, "I  think  her  best  friends  must 
really  allow  —  she  was  very  much  governed 
by  whim  —  while  some  eight  years  ago, 
a  more  excellent,  shrewd,  sensible  woman,  I 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  — hem !  " 

"  Your  argument  would  tell  against  your- 
self, Sir.  I  lived  in  the  same  house  with  her, 
Mr.  Dean,  during  that  startling  period.  I 
know  she  acted  discreetly  before  you,  for 
she  had  the  greatest  respect  for  your  pro- 
fession and  yourself  personally." 

"The  strongest  argument  against  her 
sanity  I  heard  yet,"  laughed  Mr.  Acres, 
and  laughed  on  till  the  Dean  grew  very 
pink. 

"  Come,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Crone, 
"  Mr.  Brom  is  the  only  barrister  here, 
we  must  postpone  our  judgment,  eh  ?  " 

Mr.  Acres  presently  produced  his  flask. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  try  a  little 
sherry.     We   can't   exactly  drink  to  your 
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success,  Mr.  Brom,  but  we  may  all  drink 
success  to  the  right/ '  said  he,  with  a 
heartiness  which  could  not  offend ;  and  all 
except  the  Dean  took  a  sip  of  wine  and 
grew  good  humoured,  after  which  they  had 
a  long  coach  lounge  in  their  four  corners. 
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CHAP.  XXIIL 

DOCTORS'   COMMONS. 

John  Brom's  fate  in  the  balance  —  oscil- 
lating dubiously — some  doubts  whether 
next  Monday  morning  he  is  to  awake 
handsome,  wise,  and  witty,  licensed  to  be  a 
bore,  and  oh,  happy  privilege,  with  an  ex- 
emption from  the  duties  of  suffering  bore- 
dom, clothed  upon  with  that  dignity  which 
so  stultifies  our  pauper  vision  ;  or  awake  a 
respectable  individual  of  shattered  fortunes, 
a  mere  vulgar  creature  of  liver,  lungs,  heart 
and  brain ;  one  who  must  tremble  and 
fawn  more  or  less,  be  he  as  mettled  as  a 
Hampden. 

Mr.  Brom  took  lodgings  in  Chancery 
Lane,  and  immediately  called  upon  his 
lawyer,  who  fortified  his  own  opinion  by 
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the  most  sanguine  predictions,  and  what 
better  authority  could  he  have  ? 

We  are  not  about  to  drag  the  reader 
into  court;  we  are  hangers-on  among  the 
touters  and  other  idlers,  who  care  very 
little  that  at  this  moment  Sergeant  B — 
is  shouting  his  arguments  and  threshing 
the  bench  in  the  great  Bunbury  case.  We 
are  right  willing  to  hear  any  gossip  con- 
nected with  such  an  important  matter  — 
gossip  it  is  our  province  to  prefer  beyond  dry 
newspaper  report ;  but  here  nothing  is  to  be 
gleaned.  The  great  Bunbury  case  has  not 
half  the  interest  of  a  small  poisoning  case. 

"  What's  doing  in  the  Prerogative  Court, 
Emerson?"  says  a  gentleman  to  a  young 
barrister,  who  is  eating  an  orange. 

"  Interesting  case,  very  —  an  old  lady 
has  left  two  wills.  The  first  in  favour  of 
a  Foundling  Hospital,  and  there  are  the 
three  trustees — you  never  saw  such  sharks." 

"  What  name  ?  " 

"  Bunbury  ?  " 

"Bunbury — Bunbury!  an  old  Lancashire 
name.     Well,  how's  it  going  ?  " 
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"  Dead  against  the  nephew,  who's  look- 
ing the  colour  of  that  orange  peel.  His 
mother  was  up  to-day ;  step  in  to-morrow 
and  you'll  hear  G —  speak ;  'twill  be  a  good 
speech  it's  expected."  Then  they  wandered 
to  other  matters. 

It  is  about  four  o'clock ;  the  court  has 
broken  up,  and  we  must  stand  by  the  door 
and  watch  for  our  friends  as  the  crowd 
stream  out ;  the  white  hair  of  the  Dean 
is  waving  in  the  draught  as  he  puts  on  his 
hat;  the  top  of  his  head  was  red  as  a  rose 
from  excitement.  The  High  Sheriff  is  im- 
mediately behind,  dwelling  upon  some 
strong  feature  in  the  case  with  much 
delight  but  in  a  whisper,  his  eyes  danc- 
ing, and  his  finger  tips  on  his  companion's 
shoulder.  Then  comes  that  tranquil  heavy 
craft,  Mr.  Acres,  with  the  better  half  of 
a  sandwich  between  finger  and  thumb, 
which  he  must  finish  before  he  arrives  in 
the  street.  We  are  at  present  too  unin- 
structed  in  the  case  to  catch  much  more 
than  this  general  fact,  that  the  trio  are  in 
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excellent  spirits,  and  two  of  them  agreeably 
excited. 

Yonder  by  the  other  door,  a  tall  agi- 
tated man  is  standing ;  he  talks  eagerly  to  a 
wig  and  a  gown ;  his  hands  are  trembling 
and  his  brow  is  damp.  It  is  Mr.  Brom, 
in  vigour  and  youth,  staring  Poverty  in 
the  face,  and  you  perceive  he  does  not  like 
her.  It  is  Mr.  Brom  grasping  at  straws 
of  comfort.  It  is  Mr.  Brom  with  every 
nerve  in  his  body  dancing  with  excitement 
and  alarm. 

The  Dean  sees  him  and  points  him  out 
to  his  companions,  but  he  has  too  much 
tact  to  approach  his  victim.  But  Mr. 
Acres,  a  good-natured  man,  walks  right 
over  and  lays  his  hand  upon  Mr.  Brom's 
arm  for  a  moment. 

"  I  feel  for  you,  Sir,  'pon  my  soul  I  do." 

Mr.  Brom  stared  at  him,  whirled  on  his 
heel,  and  strode  away  in  indignation. 

"  "  There  now,  I'd  swear  that  gentleman 
supposed  I  came  to  triumph  over  him, 
and  'pon  my  soul  I'm  sorry." 
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These  words  were  addressed  to  the 
barrister,  who  shook  his  head  with  an 
incredulous  smile,  and  Mr.  Acre  rejoined 
his  companions. 

That  day  was  a  feverish  one  to  Mr.  Brdrn. 
Yet  with  some  stoicism  he  attended  to  other 
business,  forcing  his  mind  away  from  this 
engrossing  anxiety ;  his  book  was  going 
through  the  press,  and  he  resolutely  cor- 
rected proofs. 

He  dined  without  appetite,  and  strove  to 
read  the  papers,  but  his  mind  was  still 
harping  upon  the  trial.  He  unconsciously 
fell  into  angry  imaginings  over   the  fire. 

Nailing  the  eloquent  Sergeant  B to  an 

opposite  chair,  he  replied  to  his  arguments 
with  fiery  rejoinders,  and  levelled  at  him 
pithy  sneers  and  withering  repartees.  He 
sat  with  every  muscle  on  the  stretch  in 
this  gratifying  occupation  till  the  clock 
struck  seven,  and  then,  sustained  by 
a  couple  of  tumblers  of  brandy  punch,  he 
issued  forth  to  the  theatre  to  dissipate 
thought,  if  it  might  be. 

Conway,  that  gigantic  Hamlet,  was  at  his 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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ghost  scene  when  he  entered  the  box. 
There  was  in  some  points,  to  my  thinking, 
more  truth  in  this  man's  rendering  than  in 
aught  the  measured  Kemble  dared  to  reach 
to.  The  erratic  vivacity  —  the  sarcasm  — 
the  deep  but  manly  melancholy,  were 
caught  and  combined  in  him. 

The  play  had  a  painful  effect  upon  Mr. 
Brum's  mind,  and  somehow  linked  itself 
with  his  troubles.  It  sent  him  to  bed  full 
of  misgivings,  nor  could  he  sleep  till  morn- 
ing ;  but  with  breakfast  his  buoyant  nature 
rose,  and  he  went  to  court  himself. 

On  the  second  day  there  was  still  no 
symptom  of  excitement  among  the  touters 
or  the  idlers,  although  on  this  occasion  the 

great  Mr.  C was  shouting  arguments 

on  his  side,  and  thrashing  his  bench  —  no 
doubt  he  had  plenty  to  say,  but  we  only 
care  for  the  result. 

Again  the  crowd  streamed  forth  —  again 
the  Dean's  venerable  head  appeared,  but  this 
time  pale  —  a  troubled,  blanched,  sad  Dean 
meets  us  now.  The  High  Sheriff  is  not  him- 
self either ;  his  blue  eyes  are  dull,  and  he  has 
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no  eager  point  on  which  to  dwell ;  there  is 
no  gusto  in  his  whisper.  Even  Mr.  Acre 
shows  a  shade  of  care,  and  has  forgotten  his 
sandwich. 

Now  Mr.  Brom  steps  forth  as  if  he  held 
a  caduceus  in  his  hand,  and  had  wings  to 
his  boots ;  there's  a  huge  calm  joy  beaming 
from  his  eye.  There  is  no  use  in  our 
further  mystifying  a  notable  triumph.  Mr. 
Brom  has  gained  the  day,  and  is  a  rich 
man.  He  is  friends  with  all  in  the  court  and 
out  of  it.  He  could  shake  hands  with  them 
all.  He  sought  out  the  Dean  and  Mr. 
Crone  and  Mr.  Acre  eagerly,  and  over- 
taking them  offered  them  his  hand  to  begin 
with. 

"  You  must  dine  with  me,  gentlemen, 
to-day,  and  I'll  promise  you  a  good  din- 
ner." 

The  Dean  demurred,  but  Mr.  Brom  over- 
bore his  pride,  and  begged  him  right 
courteously  to  come,  the  other  gentlemen 
would  be  very  happy  to  eat  his  good 
dinner,  and  naming  the  hour,  he  pranced 
away  through  the  crowd. 

T  2 
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Mr.  Brom  was  now  a  man  of  weight — 
delightful,  popular,  lavish,  one  with  whom 
no  man  could  be  angry. 

He  went   straight  to   Hotel,  and 

ordered  a  recherche  dinner  for  four  persons. 
He  then  dashed  off  two  or  three  letters  to 
catch  the  post  —  triumph  peals  upon  paper 
announcing  his  victory,  for  he  was  a  man 
that  in  lack  of  others  would  ring  his 
own  joy-bells.  His  mother  had  a  glowing 
account  of  all  the  turns  of  the  battle,  such 
as  might  satisfy  a  Roman  matron,  and  slipt 
into  the  same  envelope  was  a  tender  little 
billet  to  his  wife. 

Punctual  to  the  hour  came  Dean 
Gillespie — so  trim — so  gentle — a  first-class 
captive  of  his  bow  and  spear.  He  seemed 
to  Mr.  Brom,  as  he  stood  at  the  fire,  as  if 
he  were  passing  under  some  invisible  yoke 
when  he  entered  and  bowed.  He  gave  the 
humbled  Dean  his  hand  with  the  grace  that 
always  sits  on  a  victor's  crest. 

Mr.  High  Sheriff  walked  in  next,  with  a 
provokingly  unconscious  air,  as  if  he  had  not 
been   defeated.     Mr.  Acre  following  with 
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an  appetite  that  set  aside  all  ideas  of  humi- 
liation. Dinner  was  soon  after  served,  and 
a  most  stimulating  and  able  arrangement 
of  dishes  made  them  all  agreeably  in- 
clined. 

During  dinner,  Mr.  Brom  could  not  for 
his  life,  forbear  a  few  sly  pokes  at  his 
friends,  and  surveyed  their  embarrassed 
looks  with  the  highest  gratification  over 
his  glass  of  sherry. 

After  dinner  he  and  Mr.  Crone  had  a 
little  sportive  skirmish,  as  to  whether  Mr. 
Brom  should  not  become  a  patron  and  sub- 
scriber to  the  Foundling  Hospital.  The 
idea  did  the  greatest  credit  to  the  High 
Sheriff's  assurance  and  to  his  tact.  He 
carried  his  point  too,  after  some  hard  hits 
at  the  institution.  Mr.  Brom  was  mag- 
nanimous at  the  close. 

Then  the  High  Sheriff  playfully  pledged 
Mr.  Brom's  present  happiness  in  a  little 
speech. 

Mr.  Brom  answered  modestly  —  don't 
trust  such  modesty.  "And  now,  gentle- 
men," he  concludes,  "  in  my  turn  I  drink  to 

T   3 
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your  health  and  happiness,  and — hem! — 
better  success  to  your  future  undertakings." 

"For  instance,  Mr.  Brom,  our  appeal" 
said  the  Dean,  politely. 

Mr.  Brom  gave  a  slight  start,  some 
claret  spilt  on  the  table,  all  his  guests  were 
smiling  with  that  arch  wickedness  so 
observable  in  the  court. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 


THE    SUNBURST. 


You  have  walked  on  a  dry  road  when  the 
sky  was  cloudy.  All  seemed  white  beneath 
you  and  before,  as  far  as  eye  could  stretch 
perfect  white.  Presently  through  the 
bushes  conies  a  dash  of  sunshine  across 
your  path,  and  discovers  to  you  by  con- 
trast that  your  gleaming  highway  had  been 
but  a  dull  grey  track. 

Now  our  pathway  of  life  looks  fair 
enough  to  the  unjaundiced  eye,  we  have 
our  ills  at  merciful  distances,  and  a  joy  or 
two.  But  view  the  long  level,  and  we  must 
allow  it  to  be  an  even  pleasant  tract  for  all 
our  make- moan  ;  until  some  lot  thrice 
bright,  thrice  blessed,  flits  near  our  work-a- 
day  dwellings,  and  shows  us  how  dull  we 
have  been. 

Y   4 
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Here  is  a  tall  stately  gentleman  walking 
springily  down  Piccadilly  this  fine  spring 
morning.  In  his  large  brown  eyes  is  an 
abstracted  joy,  on  his  lips  a  wide  waverinp- 
smile.  Heavy -browed  London  is  tiding 
past  him.  The  crafty,  the  hastening, 
the  earnest ;  vacuous  faces,  gay  faces,  cold 
faces,  he  glides  by  them  all  on  his  track 
of  joy.  Can't  you  guess  how  the  school- 
boy heart  is  leaping  against  the  barriers  — 
how  his  spirit  is  in  full  blossom,  blossoms 
as  rare  as  the  aloe  ? 

He  enters  the Club;  two  blase*  swells 

on  the  step  look  after  him,  and  smile  at  the 
unconscious  radiance  of  his  face.  John 
Brom,  the  son  of  fortune,  we  meet  him  in 
the  hour  of  pride  and  happiness.  He 
seats  himself  in  the  coffee-room,  and  begins 
a  letter ;  let  us  watch  the  pen,  and  walk 
into  his  thoughts. 

"  My  dear  Jem, 

"  Prepare  yourself  for  a  flighty 
letter,  for  Pm  in  no  mood  to  be  dignified  ; 
you  have  seen  some  of  the  reviews  ;  if  you 
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wish  I'll  send  you  the     *     *     and     *     * 
I've  been  feted,  flattered,  and  befooled. 

"  Here  I've  been  on  the  wing  ever  since 
I  came  to  London.  A  bird  of  paradise  they 
say  has  no  legs,  and  I  find  it  to  be  the 
fact.  Some  quiet  country  months  must 
pass  over  me  before  I  can  appreciate  my 
luck. 

"  So  you've  resolved  on  leaving  Lower 
Weston.  If  you  don't  hate  me  for  my 
luck,  which,  by  heaven!  you  deserve,  and  / 
don't,  stay  a  month  or  so,  and  I'll  entertain 
you  like  a  prince,  Sir.  No,  you  shall  have 
a  better  reception,  I'll  entertain  you  like  a 
dear  old  friend  ;  but  I  forgot,  you're  a  proud 
dog,  and  will  misunderstand  me  if  I  talk 
this  way.  Look  down,  like  a  dear  fellow,  and 
see  how  the  building  goes  on.  I've  deter- 
mined on  a  castellated  roof,  and  will  add 
another  wing  for  bedrooms.  The  fact  is, 
the  place  is  not  big  enough  to  hold  me. 
Jones,  I  hear,  is  the  best  landscape  gardener 
in  England.     He  laid  out  for  Beckford  and 

the  Duke  of .   He  promises  me  to  make 

a  beautiful  thing  of  the  slope. 
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"  Gave  a  dinner  to  that  poor  Dean  and 
that  crestfallen  Crone,  and  shaved  their 
combs  for  them.  They  came  in  good  faith, 
and  fondly  imagined  I  could  be  too  generous 
to  triumph.  They  got  a  little  angry  at  last, 
and  threatened  an  Appeal!  Would  you 
laugh  at  me  if  I  confessed  to  being  startled  ? 
Fancy  sixty  thousand  pounds  melting  out  of 
a  man's  fingers  like  a  handful  of  snow  ;  but 
it  was  only  an  angry  growl. 

"  Prettiest  compliment  paid  to  me  in  my 

life,  yesterday,  by ,  the  great  English 

essayist,  whom  I  thought  skies  above  me ; 
he  actually  did  me  the  honour  of  a  covert 
sneer.  After  praising  my  Vol.  I.  with 
graceful  moderation,  he  struck  into  sudden 

raptures   about  that  twaddler  ,  who 

happened  to  have  written  on  the  same 
theme  !  The  honey  of  flattery  is  plentiful 
and  coarse ;  but  there's  a  delicious  drop  in 
that  night-shade  blossom  envy. 

"  By  the  way,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be 

gratified.   Lord  B quoted  me  last  night. 

I'm  sure  he's  very  welcome  to  do  so — you'll 
see  the  passage  in  the  '  Times.' 
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"  Saw  a  shocking  sight  at  the  Opera  last 
night,  which  I  shall  not  easily  forget;  I 
could  moralise  on  it  if  I'd  time  to  think 
seriously.  You  remember  old  Lady  A — e, 
the  bosom  friend  of  my  poor  aunt,  a  heart- 
less flirt  in  her  youth,  a  trapper  of  married 
men  in  her  womanhood ;  she  broke  the 
heart  of  more  than  one  poor  wife ;  and  now 
in  age  confirmed — false,  vain,  and  hideous. 
— I  saw  her  last  night,  beneath  the  full 
glare  of  lustres,  in  the  front  row,  a  rouged 
corpse,  little  else ;  she's  dying  of  dropsy, 
and  can't  bid  dissipation  good-bye.  A  lovely 
blooming  girl  sat  next  her,  whose  pearly 
throat  was  within  a  foot  of  the  scraggy 
neck  of  my  lady  ;  she  was  there  as  a  decoy 
to  the  men  to  bring  them  about.  It  shocked 
me,  the  ghastly  eagerness  of  the  hag,  striv- 
ing to  live  in  the  present  whilst  cheek  by 
jowl  with  death.  I  couldn't  help  think- 
ing how  she'll  disrobe  her  jewelled  satin  for 
the  shroud  and  worms  in  a  night  or  two 
hence.  God  help  her!  Here  are  some 
lines  in  memoriam  when  she  does. 
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THE  COUNTESS. 

"  There  was  an  old  Countess  of  gay  report 
Who  was  past  her  days  for  thinking, 

Thinking ; 
In  monstrous  hoop  she  went  to  court, 
And  round  her  the  gallants,  in  malice  or  sport, 
Went  sliding,  ogling,  and  winking, 

Winking. 

"  The  mincing  ladies  sniffed  and  sneered, 
But  their  envy  was  unavailing, 
Availing ; 
11  And  spindle-legged  old  fops  pried  and  peered, 
Put  up  their  glasses  and  wickedly  leered, 
As  down  the  room  she  went  sailing, 
Sailing. 

"  Her  cheek  was  full  of  smiling  hate, 
Through  paint  and  patches  wrinkling, 

Wrinkling ; 
None  was  there  with  train  so  great, 
Her  hair  was  a  powdered  pillar  of  state, 
And  her  corset  with  jewels  was  twinkling, 
Twinkling. 

"  Once  this  ancient  lady's  smile, 
,Now  in  paint  and  patches  throbbing, 

Throbbing ; 
Could  simple  men  from  their  wives  beguile, 
Kill  their  peace  with  beauteous  wile, 
And  leave  the  poor  bride  sobbing, 
Sobbing. 
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"  Under  her  corset's  jewell'd  mould, 
The  mortal  dropsy  is  hiding, 

Hiding ; 
Fears  of  death  come  clammy  and  cold, 
And  visions  of  phantoms  bloated  and  old, 
Come  winking,  ogling,  and  sliding, 
Sliding. 

"  Kound  this  ancient  lady's  bed, 
When  in  hideous  death  she  was  sinking, 

Sinking ; 
The  doctor  who  tended  her  till  she  was  dead, 
A  little  dark  man  whose  eyes  glowed  red, 
Went  sliding,  ogling,  and  winking,    • 
Winking. 

"  Ladies,  beware  of  the  Countess's  fate, 
Yourselves  on  conquest  priding, 

Priding ; 
For  when  your  charms  are  out  of  date, 
Butterfly  joys  no  longer  will  wait, 
And  the  world  you  loved,  around  you,  in  hate, 
Shall  go  winking,  ogling,  and  sliding, 

Sliding." 

When  he  had  sealed  and  directed  the  letter 
to  "Surgeon  Heath,  Lower  Weston,  Lanca- 
shire," he  once  more  took  to  the  flags  to 
call  upon  Mr.  Penrose,  his  man  of  business, 
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He  was  not  the  strong  walker  he  used  to 
be,  and  was  liable  to  fits  of  languor,  never- 
theless he  preferred  to  walk  and  think — 'tis 
a  good  sign  of  the  peace  within  when  a 
man  courts  his  thoughts  thus.  He  was 
just  turning  out  of  the  Strand  when  a  hand 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder.  Mr.  Brom's 
knees  ducked  under  him,  and  he  turned 
sharply  round. 

Men  have  an  instinctive  shrinking  from 
a  tap  on  the  shoulder ;  youths  who  never 
owed  a  bad  debt  will  start  at  the  peculiar 
sensation,  as  young  rooks  fear  the  gun — 
perhaps  it  is  the  hereditary  impression  of 
some  ancestor's  arrest:  even  Mr.  Brorn 
started. 

He  confronted  a  low,  broad-shouldered 
man,  with  a  seedy  swagger — he  had  a  very 
red  nose — his  eye  a  grey  disaster;  there 
was  just  an  ember  of  bygone  hilarity  at  the 
corner  of  the  mouth. 

"  No  it  ain't — aw — John  Brom !  "  cried 
Mr.Bunbury,  "you  won't  cut  a  poor  dogyou 
used  to  like,  though  you've  touched  the  tin." 

"God  bless   my  soul,  is  this   old   Dick 
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Bunbury  ?  Are  you  alive  and  well,  man  ? 
Is  that  all  the  attorneys  have  left  of  you, 
my  poor  fellow  ?  " 

Mr.  Brom  had  a  hearty  ringing  laugh,  a 
vent  to  high  animal  spirits ;  he  grasped 
his  shabby  friend  by  the  hand,  he  could 
have  wished  him  in  the  Fleet,  from  which 
he  seemed  to  have  escaped.  Old  Dick  for 
the  moment  grew  inarticulate  with  emotion 
at  this  burst  of  friendliness. 

"  We  are  cousins,  John,  that's  beyond  a 
doubt,  Sir,  as  the  turnspit  said  to  the  stag- 
hound.  "  Wal,  the  old  lady's  gone  to 
glory  ! "  exclaimed  he,  "  my  only  prop  and 
stay  in  this  world ;  I'll  be  looking  to  you 
now,  my  son,  and  by  G  —  !  I  don't  believe 
you'll  fail  me,"  said  he,  the  liquor  brimming 
in  his  eyes. 

"  And  how  is  the  world  treating  you,  old 
Dick?"  said  this  stag-of-ten  to  his  stricken 
comrade.     "  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

"  Deuced  little  good,  John.  I'm  qualify- 
ing for  apartments  in  what  d'ye  call  it  — 
not  Hampton  Court,  by  G — !" 

Dick  Bunbury's  laugh  was  a  starveling 
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attempt,  but  Mr.    Brom  helped   him   out 
jovially. 

"  I  saw  your  name  in  the  papers,  Dick  — 
Bunbury  versus  Lord  Penguin — by  Jove! 
it  looked  very  well  —  you've  been  making 
a  noise  in  the  world." 

"  Very  like — they've  fastened  a  tin  kettle 
to  my  tail ;  that  d — n  Penrose  has  picked 
me  clean ;  he's  picked  the  buttons  off  my 
coat,  John,  ay,  by  G — !  " 

"  Bless  my  soul  and  body,  I'm  shocked  to 
hear  it."  Mr.  Brum's  plastic  face  length- 
ened.    "  How  did  Penrose  treat  you? " 

"Bless  your  life,  just  as  a  kite  treats  a 
lamb,  Sir ;  he  first  picks  out  my  eyes,  and 
then  he  makes  a  dinner  on  my  vitals ;  there 
is  my  whole  history  since  I  saw  you  last." 

"  How  much  do  you  owe  him  ?  " 

"  Hit  for  a  bill  of  costs  to  the  melody  of 
six  hundred,"  drawled  Mr.  Bunbury,  with 
a  longing  look  askance. 

"  An  ancient  melody,  I'm  afraid,  my  poor 
friend;  you'll  not  meddle  with  the  law 
again,  and  say  a  lawyer  advised  you  not, 
Dick." 
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u  What's  a  man  of  spirit  to  do  nowa- 
days, John  ?  "  said  Mr.  Bunbury  with  a  fit- 
ful blaze.     "  He's  nothing  left  but  the  law.'* 

"And  the  law  leaves  him  nothing,  quick 
enough — eh,  Dick?" 

"  Bless  your  life ! "  continued  Mr.  Bun- 
bury  — "  your  action  is  your  duelling  pistol 
—  instead  of  givin'  a  chap  a  caning  ye  sum- 
mon him.  My  Loard  Penguin  wrongs  me. 
Wal  ?  Am  I  to  submit  myseF  tamely  to  his 
arbitrations  in  a  matter  o'  his  interest  against 
mine.  Because  the  mon's  a  loard,  shall  I,  a 
mon  o'  good  owd  blood,  degrade  myseF  into 
his  serf  ?  " 

"I'd  sooner  follow  afteryour  coffin,  Dick," 
laughed  Mr.  Brom.  London  streets  never 
heard  such  a  random  glad  laugh.  "Come, 
cheer  up,  we'll  go  to  Penrose  together,  Pve 
always  found  him  a  gentleman." 

"Why,  that's  it,  and  since  Pve  known 
him  Pll  never  call  myself  a  gentleman  no 
more,  and  shoot  the  mon  who  calls  me  one. 
Many  days  afore  you  was  born,  Pve  filled 
the  waistcoats  o'  gentlemen  wi'  claret,  and 
not  a  mon  o'  'em  now  would  lend  me  a 

VOL.    II.  z 
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five  pun'  note,  if  it  was  to  buy  me  a 
coffin." 

"What  vintage  was  that  claret  of  yours, 
Dick  ?  "  laughed  Mr.  Brom. 

"  Not  a  d — d  five  pun',  if  it  were  to  buy 
me  a  coffin,"  repeated  Mr.  Bunbury  with 
vehemence. 

"  Tut,  tut,  don't  talk  of  coffins,  I'll  lend 
you  a  five  pound  note." 

"  Come  cheer  up,"  cried  Mr.  Brum  ;  "  pull 
your  cravat  straight,  old  boy,  the  knot  looks 
ominous;  come  along,  we'll  meet  this  king  of 
the  kites.  I've  a  little  business  of  my  own 
to  talk  over  with  him,  and  I'll  postpone  it 
till  you  come  to  an  understanding  with 
him." 

11  Talk  wi'  him  first ;  talk  wi'  him  on  this 
pleasant  business  first.  Bless  your  life, 
John,  'twill  hoil  'is  'inges,  an  he'll  not  crick 
so  damnably." 

"  How  the  deuce  do  you  know  my 
business  is  pleasant,  Kit  ? "  smiled  Mr. 
Brom. 

Mr.  Bunbury  looked  up. 

"  Sir?"  said  he,  as  if  he  had  not  heard. 
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"  Who  told  you  I'd  pleasant  business  with 
him  ?  " 

"  You !  ain't  you  a  mark  for  sixty  thou- 
sand, ain't  you  ?  Bless  you,  he'll  lick  his 
lips  at  a  sight  o'  ye."  Poor  Mr.  Bunbury 
involuntarily  licked  his  own.  He  gazed  up 
at  Mr.  Brom's  face  with  pouting  lip  and 
watering  eye. 

"  I  say,  John,  pawdon  me,  wul  ye  pur- 
chase a  proaperty,  or  chart  a  merchantman, 
or  build  a  church,  by  heavens  ?  " 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  Mr.  Brom,  pushing 
open  a  pair  of  glass  doors  inscribed — 
Matthew  Penrose,  Solicitor. 

"  I  say,  John,"  whispered  Mr.  Bunbury, 
nervously, — "  a — a  don't  think  I'll  trouble 
Penrose  to-day, — but  may  happen  ye  could 
lend  a  feller  fifty  pun'  for  a  wick  or  ten 
days  ?  "     Mr.  Brom  was  smitten  deaf. 

"  Eh  !  you'd  better  see  him  now.  Oh, 
come  along,  no  time  like  the  present."  He 
skipped  up  the  steps. 

Mr.  Penrose  bustled  out  from  his  little 
sanctum  to  meet  his  genial  client. 

"  My  dear  Sir,  delighted  to  see  you  still 
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in  town — not  lost  the  flush  of  triumph  yet  ? 
The  King  has  had  his  own  again.  Ha! 
charmed,  oblige  me  by  stepping  in." 

Ah,  the  quick  sympathy  this  world  has 
for  joy :  here,  now,  is  a  stern  man  of  busi- 
ness— a  legal  iceberg,  if  we  may  so  express 
it, — melting  around  him  in  rivulets  of 
courtesy.     All  smile  upon  Mr.  Brom. 

Then  the  eye  of  Mr.  Penrose  fell  on  the 
Jeremiad  cheek  of  Dick  behind.  He  was  ice. 

M  Mr.  Bunbury,"  he  emphasised,  "  I'm 
busy,  I  cannot  see  you  now,  I  really  cannot 
be  pestered  with  further  discussion." 

14  Let  him  stay,  Penrose,"  said  Mr.  Brom, 
44  He's  a  friend  of  mine.  Sit  down,  Dick,  my 
business  won't  take  long." 

44  Well,  Sir,  we  beat  them,"  laughed  the 
attorney,  briskly  rubbing  his  hands. 

44  We  beat  them,"  repeated  Mr.  Brom 
with  moderation.  "Well,  we  did,  and  I'm 
heartily  glad  it's  all  over — 'twas  a  wretched 
business  whilst  it  lasted.  Nothing  could 
repay  the  misery  undergone  by  both  myself 
and  my  mother." 

Successful  men  generally  look  them  out 
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some  small  grievance,  —  and  Mr.  Brom 
harped  complacently  upon  bis. 

"My  dear  Sir, — there  was  absolutely 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  quite  the 
contrary.  Public  sympathy  was  strongly 
on  your  side,  and  any  little  family  details 
are  quite  forgotten  by  this.  Besides,  my 
dear  Sir,  supposing  this  affair,  countenanced 
as  it  is  by  numbers,  numbers  similar,  should 
become  &  nine  days'  wonder,  what  then  ? 
He  jerked  his  head  in  reproachful  appeal, 
"  Why,  thirty  thousand  pounds  are — " 

"A  joy  for  ever,"  smiled  Mr.  Brom, 
taking  heart. 

Mr.  Penrose  chuckled,  and  acknowledged 
he  had  said  it. 

"  They  threaten  an  appeal,"  said  Mr. 
Brom,  abruptly,  "could  anything  come  of 
it?" 

Mr.  Penrose  smiled,  took  out  his  snuff- 
box, tapped  it,  and  offered  it  to  Mr.  Brom. 

"  A  flash  in  the  pan,  Sir.  There  could 
be  no  fresh  evidence  in  the  time,  and  with- 
out it  they  could  not  proceed  to  recall 
probate.     Dont  be  alarmed,  Sir." 
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"Am  I  a  fool  ?  Am  I  a  fool?  Well, 
Penrose,  we're  safe,  and  I  have  now  to 
thank  you  for  your  friendship  and  able  con- 
duct of  the  case." 

*■  My  dear  Sir,  not  a  word  of  that — I 
won't  have  it." 

So  on  they  beguile  an  hour  or  so  in  con- 
gratulation, compliment,  and  consolation. 

Here  was  a  sharp  attorney's  precious 
time  lavished  on  a  client's  assumed  alarm 
— fancy  that!  His  ingenuity — his  tact — 
his  choice  language,  all  sacrificed  as  a  solace 
to  the  rich  man's  scratch  ;  whilst  five 
minutes'  business  discussion  is  grudged  to  a 
son  of  adversity. 

Mr.  Brorn  endeavoured  to  plead  for  his 
shabby  friend,  and  there  was  an  amusing 
little  scene  as  Mr.  Penrose  stood  between 
them,  bowing  and  smiling  on  this  side — 
browbeating  and  bridling  on  that  ;  one 
cheek  of  down  and  the  other  of  flint.  In 
fine,  Mr.  Brom  did  not  offer  security  for 
his  friend,  but  he  talked,  and  Mr.  Penrose 
talked,  and  Mr.  Bunbury  growled  a  jest  or 
two,  and  it  all  came  to  nothing.      The  fact 
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was,  Mr.  Penrose's  claim  was  perfectly  just, 
and  Dick  was  a  prodigal  scamp,  who  scarcely 
deserved  pity. 

Mr.  Brom  departed,  still  haunted  by  his 
discreditable  companion,  who  was  not  to  be 
dodged.  He  pleaded  business  and  hurry. 
Mr.  Bunbury  drew  no  inference  from  the 
fact,  he  strode  beside  him.  Mr.  Brom 
chaffed  him  as  you  see  a  beam  play  over  a 
black  cloud.     Bunbury  strode  beside  him. 

"Dick,  my  boy,  could  you  do  me  a 
favour  ?" 

"  Good  G — !    any  thing  in  life,  Sir." 

"  I've  forgotten  my  pocket-book,  could 
you  lend  me  a  ten  pound  note?" 

Bunbury's  jaw  dropped,  "  Why,  Sir, 
that's  the  very  question  I  was  agoin'  to 
putt  to  ye." 

Mr.  Brom  took  out  his  draft -book, 
and  Bunbury  instantly  seemed  to  turn 
abstractedly  away ;  but  he  was  watching  and 
listening  intensely  to  the  rustle  of  the  paper. 
In  a  few  moments  Mr.  Brom  presented  him 
with  an  order  for  twenty  pounds,  and 
spoke  with  much  kindness  and  feeling. 
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"  And  I'll  not  lose  sight  of  you,  my  poor 
fellow,"  said  he,  in  conclusion.  "  Now, 
Dick,  we  must  part ;  I'm  going  in  here  on 
business,  so  good  morning  to  you." 

But  Mr.  Bunbury  only  feigned  to  move 
on — he  could  not  take  himself  away  from 
his  mighty  patron  so  abruptly.  He  kept 
guard  at  a  little  distance,  and  muttered 
something  about  "  nothing  to  do — lots  of 
time  now-a-davs —  would  wait." 
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